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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The death of the Bishop of Norwich, 
and the consequent succession of a new 
Bishop as last on the list, we can no 
longer say on the Bench, as he is without 
an immediate seat in the House of Peers, 
(pursuant to the extraordinary stipulation 
of the act creating the see of Manchester, ) 
brings to the test an apocryphal privilege 
said to be attached to that particular see. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the Bishop of 
Norwich was required by royal authority 
to change his estates for those of the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Benet Hulme, 
the abbat of which was formerly mitred, 
and consequently sat in parliament: and 
it is a popular saying in that country that 
the Bishop of Norwich is the only re- 
maining Abbat sitting in Parliament by 
virtue of his land-barony of the abbey of 
Hulme, rather than as Bishop of Norwich. 
If we are not mistaken, we heard this pe- 
culiarity of tenure claimed by the late 
amiable Bishop himself. It may, we 


think, be met by various opposing argu- 
ments, one of which of course would be 
that all abbeys and their attendant privi- 
leges ceased at the dissolution ; another, 
that dignities by tenure of lands no longer 


exist in England; and the assumed peer- 
age of Bishops in right of their temporali- 
tles—another article of popular belief, 
might also be disputed, else their right of 
peerage would be as indefeasible as that 
of the lay peers, and could not be either 
abrogated or suspended by anything short 
of an act of attainder. To us, we must 
confess, the Abbacy of St. Benet Hulme 
has always appeared to be one of those 
visionary boasts, which, like the supposed 
tenure of the Earldom of Arundel by 
possession of the castle, have a peculiar 
mystical charm from raising their heads 
into the clouds of antiquity, but which, if 
actually claimed, would not be found to 
be the exceptions to the general rule 
which they have been supposed. How- 
ever, as we have remarked, the oppor- 
tunity for testing the mitred Abbacy of 
Hulme, if anything more than imaginary, 
may now be taken,—unless, indeed, it 
should disappear by the occurrence of 
another vacancy on the Episcopal Bench 
before the next Session of Parliament. 

W. B. D. inquires whether now exist, 
and if so, where are to be found, those 
private lists kept by Sir Robert Walpole, 
of the London citizens suspected of fa- 
vouring the Pretender’s cause, and most 
of whom were supposed to be under the 
evil eye of Jonathan Wild. 

We have received from our Correspond- 
ent on Irish history, Mr. D’ALTon, an 
interesting memoir on the history, sta- 
tistics, and natural resources of Conne- 


mara, a vast district in the west of Ire- 
land, about to be soldat the end of this 
month (October). It shall appear in our 
November Magazine. 

In reply to PuinuRBAN’s inquiry (p. 
226) respecting the legitimacy of the birth 
of Sir Richard Herbert of Ewyas, A. J. 
S. P. begs to inform him that in an old 
MS. genealogy of a Welsh family, in the 
possession of the writer, which was com- 
piled by Sir William Segar in the year 
1619, Sir Richard is there set down as 
‘* baseborne sonne’’ of ‘* William Earl of 
Pembrook,’’ and in all genealogies of the 
family of Herbert which the writer has 
seen, he is universally considered to have 
been illegitimate. PHILURBAN asserts 
that the arms on Sir Richard’s tomb in 
Abergavenny Church ‘‘ bear no mark of 
illegitimacy ;’’ but if they do not now, 
they certainly have done so, and that at a 
very recent period, for Mr. Coxe, in his 
History of Monmouthshire, which was 
published in 1801, thus speaks of the 
tomb (vol. i. p. 189): ‘‘ The richest 
monument in the church is that of Sir 
Richard Herbert of Ewias, son of Wil- 
liam first Earl of Pembroke, and ancestor 
of the Earls of Pembroke and Caernarvon, 
It is placed in a recess of the south wall ; 
the effigies is recumbent, with uplifted 
hands, habited in a coat of mail; the head 
uncovered reposes on a helmet, and the 
feet rest on a lion. Above are the Her- 
bert arms, per pale azure and gules, three 
lions rampant argent, A BATTOON OVER, 
impaled with Azure, three boar’s heads 
between eight cross crosslets argent, the 
arms of his wife Margaret, who was the 
daughter of Sir Matthew Cradock, knight 
of Swansey, Glamorganshire.” Mr. Coxe’s 
testimony as to the existence of the bat- 
toon over the arms affords a most conclu- 
sive proof as to the illegitimacy of Sir 
Richard Herbert ; and when to this it is 
added that Mr. Burke, in the genealogical 
account in his Peerage of the Earldom of 
Pembroke, and which account was doubt- 
less furnished by the family, also speaks 
of him as illegitimate, PHiLuRBAN’s in- 
quiry may be considered fully satisfied. 

Errata.—P. 298, for Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, read Mr. Llewellyn of Plymouth ; 
p- 300, for the Rev. Mr. Marsden of 
Nantwich, read Mardon of London; p. 
320, line 35, for Solicitor to the Customs, 
read Solicitor to the Ordnance. 

The Chester Mystery Plays were not 
edited by Mr. Sharp of Coventry, as we 
inadvertently stated in p. 300. Mr. Mark- 
land first drew attention to them by his 
Roxburghe volume in 1818. Mr. Sharp 
followed with his volume on the Coventry 
Mysteries in 1825. 
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A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By the Rev. Robert 
Aris Willmott, 1849. 


THERE is much to commend in this little volume, in the variety as 
well as choice of books that are referred to and characterised, in the 
pleasing landscapes that are drawn from nature, illustrated by the poetical 
feeling of the author, adorned by a kind of romantic richness of imagina- 
tion, and sanctified by a pure and religious spirit. The pages are full of 
glowing emanations of fancy, of delicate and elegant descriptions, and of 
sentiments that may be read with pleasure and approbation ; Mr. Wilimott 
is in every thought and act a poet. He reads Spenser through the ruby 
lights and gorgeous radiance of King’s Chapel gothic windows ; and Shak- 
spere’s pages are only to be perused by the emerald rays which dart from a 
starry circle of glowworms on the mossy and verdant banks of his pic- 
turesque residence. We know few female hearts that could resist this: and 
we doubt not, if it was generally known throughout the country where he 
resides, but that he might have the unlimited choice of the brightest eyes 
that “ rain influence” in those regions. We however unfortunately have 
hearts of somewhat sterner stuff; and sometimes think that the poetic 
affluence of Mr. Willmott’s mind may have been in excess, so as to ob- 
secure some other qualities, necessary or useful to those who wish to gain 
success to their writings, by securing the confidence of their readers. One 
must not accustom one’s eyes to gaze too long on the golden visions, the 
roseate hues, and the beautiful shadows of fairy-land, so as to forget the 
more genial influences, the substantial claims, and the absolute realities of 
the life around us. Mr. Willmott writes with ease and fluency, and clothes 
his ideas in a rich garb of variegated colours, but in his “flashes of high- 
born fancies” he is apt to be wanting in accuracy and correctness both 
of reasoning and reference; and this is the main blemish of his work. 
His quotations are incorrect in many, perhaps most, instances, and seem 
to be made from the fallible resources of memory: his arguments too are 
apt to wander away from the line in which they commenced their course ; 
and not seldom there is a vagueness in his language that puts us to some 
trouble in discovering the meaning; while sometimes we find a quaintness 
and conceit in the turn of expression, and a fanciful dallying with his 
subject, that, compared to other and better passages in his book, is like 
the glittering of artificial fires, rather than the pure sunshine of nature. 
In fact, he seems more delighted to muse in the deep recesses, and wander 
in the sunny glades, of poetic regions, than to tread the dim and opaque 
surface of real humanity. His soaring pinions are always spread for flight 
and his eye is bent sunward. No doubt he will not much approve the 
manner in which we are going to circumscribe his aéry evolutions, dispute 
his bold decisions, and point out to him a safer and better course to 
follow; yet we can assure him that our intentions are faithful and 
friendly, and we may address him in the words and in the spirit of 
Cardan, “ Non contradicendi aut contendendi ambitione motus, sed com- 
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muni omnibus studiosis jure excitatus, ea protuli coram te maximo omnium 
consensu literarum dictatore judicanda. Spero, haud committes ut vel 
animi nostri candorem negligas, vel contemnas consilium.” To the reader, 
should he complain, as perhaps he may, of a kind of abruptness and elliptic 
brevity in the treatment of the various topics, and of our passing, as it were 
per saltwm, from one author and one volume to another, we must tell him 
that particular criticism is by far the most useful and valuable ; that it 
was the criticism most esteemed and practised among the ancients from 
Aristotle to Dionysius ; and that our object has been also to treat every 
subject with as much brevity as was consistent with the proper exposition 
of our purpose: and so we take leave in words which once before have 
been applied on a similar occasion, 


Kaipor et o0efaro, roAd@y 
lefpara ovvravioas 

"Ey Bpaxei, petwy exerac 
Mopos &vOpwrwr.* 

Our first quotation is as follows :— 

P. 4.—* Gray confessed that his reading wandered from Pausanias to 
Pindar, mixing Aristotle and Ovid like bread and cheese.” 

This is not so correctly given as it should be. The words of Gray 
were as follows :—“ I have read Pausanias and Atheneus all through, and 
Eschylus again. I am now in Pindar and Lysias, for I take verse and 
prose together, like bread and cheese.” He says nothing of Aristotle or 
Ovid, as in Mr. Willmott’s version; also Mr. Willmott’s term applied to 
Gray’s reading of wandering is far from accurate. He always read on 
plan and principle, as is made evident by his published letters, and his 
note-books and journals in manuscript. We have read and transcribed 
portions of the latter, and can witness that they exhibit the unremitting 
care, exactness, and diligence of the scholar, the verbal critic, and the 
antiquary, and all his note-books are as beautifully and correctly written 
as if intended for the press. In the latter part of his life, when he was 
afflicted and enfeebled by various complaints, he confined his studies chiefly 
to antiquities and natural history ; then the exactness and beauty of his 
writing was impaired, and his sight was failing, some time previous to his 
death. We confer a particular favour on Mr. Willmott by extracting a 
small specimen of one of these journals, purposely avoiding those which 
are too full of Greek quotation and criticism to be generally interesting. 


MANUSCRIPT OF GRAY THE POET. 
Xenophontis Opera. Cyropedia, ed. Hutchinson. 


P. 21.— Hutchinson seems not to know the meaning of the word 
mapoyus, which is, greens raw or dressed, roots, pickles, &c. whatever is 
served up to be eat not alone, but with meat or fish—side dishes.” 

P. 25.—*Kparijp, a large vase in which they mixed the wine and 
water. The ‘cyathus’ was a small cup with which they measured it out 
of the crater, and poured it into the gady, out of which they drank.” 

P. 54.—* Custom of Persia and Medea for relations to /iss one another 
at parting and meeting again.” 

P. 59.—“ He makes all along the Persians a sort of free nation, 


* Vide Pindar, Pyth. 1, v. 57. 
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governed by a limited monarch and a senate of old men,—but not the 
Medes.” 

P. 66.—* This conversation of Cyrus and Cambyses on the art of 
commanding, under its plainness and simplicity, conveys the truest and 
deepest good sense, which appears the stronger every time it is read. 
Scipio Africanus thought it admirable.” 

P. 188.—* This death of the Armenian prince’s preceptor is a manifest 
allusion to the death of Socrates, which it is strange nobody has observed.” 

P. 190.—* There is no where a more natural or delicate expression of 
tenderness than this answer of Tigranes’ wife.” 

P, 229.—« This is very noble. The reflection of Cyrus on the vanity 
of supposing that sudden exhortations can raise the spirits of men to true 
valour who have never become accustomed by education and the laws of 
their country to the practice of it.” 

P. 232.—* Acocxotpos raiava, &c. Hutchinson in vain will have it 
that Xenophon in this work has exactly observed the Persian manners. 
In this place he would prove that they worshipped the ‘ Dioscuri,’ which, 
if any, were doubtless gods proper to the Greeks. All he grounds himself 
on is an emendation of his own on Hesychius, who says, Aevas . rovs 
cxaxovs Medus ot Mado He reads rovs dvaxods, &c. very arbitrarily. 
It is well known that the Persians had two opposite principles—one of 
good the other of evil—and probably the inferior deities were divided 
between them. Besides, I have read that the Deies are still (in some 
oriental languages) a name for certain genii they believe in. It is clear to me 
that the Persian education, the conversation of Cyrus, his military precepts 
and discipline, &c. are plain copies of the Spartans, the favourite people of 
Xenophon, and this is the fault of this fine work—that it has too much 
of the Greek air.” 

P. 250.—* Persians of old, as now, were ashamed to be seen going 
anywhere on foot.” 

P, 420.—“ Cyrus invented the chariot armed with scythes.” 

P. 509.—* Possibly there really was such a monument near Sardis, 
which Xenophon had seen, when he was with the younger Cyrus ; and the 
story of Panthea and Abradatus is likely to be founded on the tradition of 
the country.” 

P. 509.— Xknrrovxou, officers of the palace or seraglio ; eunuchs and 
others in the Eastern courts ; so called from the badge of their places, a 
sceptre or rod they bore.” 


P. 512.— Ox ‘extcarpior, used here and all along by the chief men, 
commanding officers,” &c. 

P. 541.—“ Here begins Cyrus’s transition from a popular general to a 
great monarch ; from the manners of the Greeks to that of the Eastern 
princes.” 

P. 634.—“ King,—not arbitrary ‘in Persia propria,’ even in Xeno- 
phon’s time ; Persian commanders of garrisons, and of the troops quar- 
tered in any country (see (Economica, p. 482-3), independent of the 
satrap or viceroy,” &c. &c. 

*AOnvaiwy MoXtreca—The great part of this is rather a severe satire 
on the Athenian constitution than an explanation of it. 

P. 404.—“ Svvoixca ; a house let out in different apartments to lodgers.” 

“ Great licence of slaves at Athens :—will not be struck by their master 
—will not give the way to a citizen—may grow rich and purchase their 
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own freedom—no difference in dress and appearance between them and the 
meaner citizens.” 

P. 404.—“ AvriBorjoa,” &c. The best commentary on this is the 
speech of Philocleon in Aristophanis Vespa, v. 550. 

P. 550.—“ Tod érdirexdy.” Weakest part of the Athenian constitu- 
tion, yet superior to that of the islanders and their allies. . 

P. 405.—“ The advantages of a naval power are exceedingly well 
demonstrated here. Athenian tongue—an admixture of all the languages 
of those nations they have commerce with.” 

P. 406.—“ If Athens had been seated on an island, it would have 
been invincible.” 

P. 407.—“ People obliged to attend a whole year before their business 
can be dispatched by the assembly or senate. More holidays at Athens 
than anywhere else.” 

“ This discourse, which as Diog. Laertius tells us, was believed by Dicw- 
archus not to be Xenophon’s any more than the former (Lacedemon Poli-’ 
tica), is certainly a work of that age, however, and wrote before the con- 
quest of Athens by Lysander, Ol. 93, 4, probably some years. There is 
great good sense in both of them, and much curious matter; but time has 
defaced and corrupted the text in many places,” &c. 

“TIopor n wepe tpocodwy.—Nature of Attica—The climate fine and 
gentle—the fruits excellent, early in the season, and lasting—the sea full 
of fish—quarries of fine marble—silver mines. Situated near the middle 
of Greece. The Merockor of all nations, barbarian and Greek, obliged to 
serve among the ’orAirac; but not permitted among the horse, nor to 
purchase grounds or houses within the city.” 

“ Money in most Greek (cities) states, Athens excepted, not worth 


exportation. No one remembered whenthe mines of Laurium first were 
explored.” 


ISOCRATES. (Eziracts from Notes.) 


P. 221, ed. Stephens.—“ Polycrates’ encomium of Busiris, and accusation 
of Socrates. In the former, owned the tyrant not only sacrificed men, but 
eat them; in the latter, made Alcibiades the scholar of Socrates, which, 
Isocrates says, nobody knew before (yet Xenophon and Plato say it). 
Polycrates made Busiris an imitator of Eolus and Orpheus, whose fathers 
were then not born.” 

P. 227.—« Pythagoras travelled into Egypt, and first brought from 
thence philosophy, and many sacred rites, to Greece—that sect still in 
being, and their silence held in higher admiration than all the eloquence 
of others.” 

P. 310.—* Isocrates envied and abused by other sophists, who affected 
to say he taught only the art of litigation in the courts of law. His defence 
of himself. P. 318.—Great number of his scholars. He did not use to write 
for causes in law. P. 332.—Nor meddled with fabulous or true antiquity— 
nor history ; but applied his eloquence to subjects of public importance— 
the excellences and defects of the constitution, art of government, delibera- 
tions on peace and war, &c. Left off the brilliancy of his figures and care 
of his numbers as unbecoming a man of ninety-four years old (Orat. ad 
Philippum, 87).” 

P. 234.—“ Enumeration of the blessings and happinesses of his own 
life, his health and strength, fortune and fame, &c., and of the faults 
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attending his old age. P. 236.—Laments the envy and abuse he had met 
with from some that had been his scholars, who taught his own precepts, 
and produced his orations as examples, maintaining themselves by, yet 
assisted to raise the public hatred against, him, as one that despised all 
other professions and every method of education but his own. I imagine 
he hints at some of Aristotle’s followers, who frequented the Lyceum; but 
that philosopher himself seems to have left Athens six years before this, 
and not to have returned till after Isocrates’ death. He calls the person 
he had in view—Toyv rodpnpdraroy réy vyedaluy cogrorar,” &e. 


We will now oblige Mr. Willmott, and meet his praiseworthy desires, by 
giving him two or three stanzas from an unpublished copy of verses by 
Gray, written when he was young,—at least the hand is unformed, like 
that of a schoolboy’s, and the leaf on which it is written apparently torn 
out of a copy-book. It is a verse of the 84th Psalm. 


Oh! tecta, mentis dulcis amor mex, 
Oh! summi sancta religio loci ; 
Quee me laborantem perurit 

Sacra fames et amoenus ardor ? 


Preeceps volentem quo rupit impetus ? 
Ad limen altum tendo avidus manus, 
Dum lingua frustratur precantem 
Cor tacitum mihi clamat intus. 


Illic loguacem composuit domum, 
Laresque parvos numinis in fidem 
Presentioris credit ales 

Veris amans, vetus hospes are. 


Beatus ales! Sed magis incola 
Quem vidit zdes ante focos 
Cultu ministrantem perenni 
Quique sacré requievit umbr§, 


Bis terque felix qui melius Deo 
Templum sub imo pectore consecrat, 
Huic vivida affulget voluptas, 

Et liquidi sine nube soles. &c. 


And now, to complete the measure of our gifts, we add a few lines from 
a MS. translation of a portion of Dante, by the same hand divine (In- 
ferno, c. 33}, that which contains the terrible story of Ugolino. 


‘« That day and yet another mute we sate 
And motionless. Oh Earth! couldst thou not gape 
Quick to devour me? Yet a fourth day came, 
When Gaddo, at my feet outstretched, imploring 
In vain my help, expired. E’er the sixth morn 
Had dawned, my other three before my eyes 
Died one by one.—I saw ’em fall—I heard 
Their doleful cries. For three days more I groped 
About among their cold remains (for then 
Hunger had reft my eyesight), often calling 
On their dear names, that heard me now no more. 
The fourth, what sorrow could not, famine did !’’ 
He finished :—then with unrelenting eye 
Askaunce he turned him, hastening to renew 
The hellish feast, and rent his trembling prey. 


END OF GRAY’S MANUSCRIPT, 
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P. 3.—* Paradise Lost and the Transfiguration grew out of the glean- 
ings of memory !”—-What is the exact meaning intended? Is it that 
Milton’s mind received no further stores of knowledge after he was de- 
prived of sight? If so, this does not agree with the accounts of his bio- 
graphers. For what reason was it that he took such pains to have his 
daughters instructed in the learned languages, but that they might read to 
him ? and, presuming the tradition is true, which there is no reason to doubt, 
their reading was no slight or trifling occupation. Besides, he formed a 
Latin dictionary after he was blind, so that it appears that with him loss of 
sight was no absolute hindrance to study, but was supplied by other helps and 
assistance, and fresh streams of knowledge were daily poured into his mind, 
to supply those rich fields of intellect and thought with new forms of 
imagery, new combinations of ideas, and ampler materials of reflection. In 
Mr. Todd’s “ Life of Milton” it is said, “ Ellwood the Quaker was recom- 
mended to him as a person who, for the advantage of his conversation, 
would read to him such Latin books as he thought proper ; an employment 
to which he attended every afternoon, Sundays excepted.” Again, “In 
summer he rested in bed from nine to four, in winter to five. If at these 
hours he was not disposed to rise, he had a person by his bedside to read 
to him.” And, in another place, Mr. Todd, speaking of him after he was 
blind, says, “ He gave himself up to his private studies,” &c. In fact, to 
the end of his life, “ his round of study and reading was endless.” 

P. 14.—“I remember with good Arthur Warwick that all our 
pleasures are shadows,” &c. Would it not have been as well if Mr. 
Willmott’s readers were told who “good Arthur Warwick ” was ? because 
we pay most attention to those with whom we are best acquainted. Now 
“good Arthur Warwick” was the author of a very little book, called 
“Spare Minutes; or, resolved Meditations,” a posthumous work, 1636, 
12mo., dedicated to Sir William Dodington and Mrs. Ashton, and honoured 
by two copies of verses, one by Quarles, the other by Withers. » The 
author was a clergyman. ‘The volume, though a dwarf in size, is almost a 
giant in thought, and is full of strong thoughts expressed in brief, compact, 
emphatic language. The matter of his book is sufficient to enlarge into a 
folio. It is a little phial full of costly medicine. It partakes of the faults 
as well as of the merits of the times. It is full of conceits, quaintnesses, 
antitheses, and parallelisms ; but it is written throughout in a sweet, delicate, 
devout spirit; full of the best wisdom, with more of the sky than of the earth 
in it. Fine meditations and appropriate maxims give weight and dignity to 
every page. Arthur Warwick was also a poet, and his sentences of morality 
and piety are adorned and illustrated with pleasing, engaging, and graceful 
fancies. There is a primitive simplicity about “good Arthur Warwick ” 
which is delightful to our minds: his best sentences are sweet resting 
places for the vexed and wearied spirit to repose in, while there is a chaste 
richness and calm mellow colouring about the creations of his fancy that 
adorn and set off the graver and more didactive portions. Though his 
heart was in heaven,—it had built up a little fairy palace to inhabit here 
on earth.— We give one short specimen, because it contains the same image 
and illustration as one in the poem of Gray, “ Fair laughs the morn,” &c. 
«* When we see a gallant ship well rigged, tximmed,* tackled, man’d, and 





* Gray’s Bard,— 
“In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes,’ &c.—Rey. 
1 
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munitioned, with her top, and top-gallant, and her spread sayles proudly 
swelling with a full gale in fine weather, putting out of the haven into the 
smooth maine, and drawing the spectators’ eyes, with a well-wishing admi- 
ration, and shortly hear of the same ship splitted against some dangerous 
rocks, or racked by some disastrous tempest, or sunk by some leake sprung 
in her by some accident, me seemeth I see the case of some court-favourite, 
who, treading like Sejanus, dazzleth all men’s eyes with the splendour of 
his glory, and with the proud and potent beake of his powerful prosperity 
cutteth the waves and ploueth through the prease of the vulgar, and scorn- 
eth to fear some remora at the keele below, or any unfair winds from 
above; and yet to-morrow, on some shores of unexpected disfavour, springs 
a leake in his honour, and sinkes on the Sylla of disgrace, or, dashed against 
the rock of displeasure, is splitted and wracked in the Carybdis of infamy, 
and so-concludes his voyage in misery and misfortune.” 

P. 15.—“ Read a discourse of John Smith, whom Coleridge calls not 
the least star in the constellation of Cambridge men, the contemporaries 
of Taylor,” &c. Mr. Willmott does well to read, admire, and quote John 
Smith. We also are apt to find his volume in our pocket as we walk ; 
and we will help Mr. Willmott to one or two notices of him not to be 
neglected. In the Life of Bishop Patrick we read—* The discourse of the 
incomparable John Smith, of whom our bishop has given some account 
in his narrative, he being of all others the most esteemed by him,” &c. 
Bishop Jebb calls him, “ The profoundly pious and learned John Smith of 
Cambridge, who died at the early age of 35.” See his “ Select Discourses ” 
in the last edition, which is incomparably the best.— Vide “* Piety without 
Asceticism ;” and Jebb’s Correspondence,” vol. i. p. 28. See also H. 
Rogers’s “ Life of Howe,” p. 22; and Rev. J. King’s Preface to his 
‘“« Abridgment of the Select Discourses,” pp. 29, 30. Consult also Rev. 
W. Goode on the “ Modern Claim to the Gifts of the Spirit,” p. 89, 2nd 
edition, who praises the learned “ Treatise on Prophecy.” 

Besides the last edition, Lord Hailes republished “ Smith’s Discourses,” 
in 12mo. Edinb. 1756, with a preface of five pages; and see also “ The 
Librarian,” vol. i. p. 76. Dugald Stewart, in his “ Elements of the 
Human Mind,” has quoted Smith; see p. 368, 8vo. Chalmers says of 
these sermons—* Less known than they deserve. They show an uncom- 
mon vein of understanding and penetration, as well as an immense treasury 
of learning, in their author.” Smith was called (ircoOjKcy res Euuyos, Kai 
Tepirar@y povoeiov. Patrick says of him, “I newer got so much good 
among all my books by a whole day’s plodding in a study, as by an hour’s 
discourse I have got with him ; for he was not a library locked up, nor a 
book clasped, but stood open for any to converse with that had a mind to 
learn,” &c. Mr. Willmott has quoted Mr. Coleridge, as saying in his 
Literary Remains, “Instead of the subserviency of the body to the mind 
(the favourite language of our Sydneys and Miltons), we hear nothing 
at present but of health, good digestion, pleasurable state of feeling, 
and the like.” Very true. And what does Patrick say of the good man 
before us ? “He was a most laborious searcher after wisdom, and never 
gave his flesh the leisure to please itself in these entertainments, and there- 
fore we may be confident, with Charidemus, that God hath taken him 
to be his Zuprdrny cai éraipoy, his friend and companion, to drink of the 
rivers of his pleasure.” 

P. 17.—Speaking of a work by a Mr. Nowell on the incorrectness in 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 2Y 
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zoology of our poets, Mr. Willmott mentions Milton’s supposed mistake 
as to the ant laying up provisions for winter food. 
‘¢ The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of fature,” &c. 
But such expressions must be taken as traditionary, and fit subjects for 
poetical allusion and illustration; and much later poets than Milton, even 
to the present times, when the microscope of naturalists has been ever 
in their hands, have continued the mistake— 
Oh! view yon emmet rich in hoarded grain, &c. 
However, though we are not defending inaccuracies in knowledge, we must 
recollect that our power of detecting it is limited, and that we must take 
much on the foundation of general belief and customary tradition. We all 
write of that we never saw, and put the counters of words for the coin of 
things. We give an instance that lately struck us in reading Shakspere, 
and which, perhaps because it was so trifling, no one has troubled himself 
to observe. Shakspere mentions the “armed rhinoceros.” This animal 
he could only know from some old engraving, for no rhinoceros ever was 
seen in England till the time of Charles the Second. He also mentions 
the cedar tree (vide p..34, Willmott). This he could not know even by 
a print or engraving of any kind, and must have taken the word, and that 
only, from Scripture ; for the cedar was not planted in England till 1680, 
when Evelyn had placed the tree in a garden at Chelsea with his own 
hands, and consequently the old herbals of Gerard and Turner do not 
mention it: and plenty of other examples might be quoted from his works. 
A much greater mistake of Milton might have been pointed out in his re- 
lating as an effect of the disobedience and sin of Adam, and the conse- 
quence of his fall from innocence, the change in the nature of the animal 
creation, and the carnivorous appetite first arising among them, with its 
fearful consequences, 
‘¢ For now the war of nature has begun ;”’ 

whereas we now know that such was the original structure of a part of 
the animal creation, from the remotest abyss of time into which the torch 
of the geologist has penetrated.* 

P. 17.—* In another passage, by adopting the common opinion, Milton 
and Spenser have deprived the peacock of some of its splendour. Thom- 
son, clearing up former mistakes, sings with equal truth and fancy, 

The peacock spreads 

His every-coloured glory to the sun, 

And swims in radiant majesty along. 
And the description is accurate; because the long feathers that compose 
the bird’s peculiar embellishment grow up the back.” Now we must ap- 
peal to Mr. Willmott, whether this is as just and fair a statement of the 
matter as should be given. We have not Spenser by us at present, but 
we presume his allusion to Milton is taken from the following passage, 





* 


Nature first gave signs, imprest 

On bird, beast, air,—air suddenly eclipsed, 

After that blush of morn. High in her light 

The bird of Jove stoop’d from his aéry tower, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him driven. 

Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods, 

First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace— 

Goodliest of all the forest—hart and hind. 

Direct to th’ eastern gate was bent their flight.—Par. Lost, xi. 183. 
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The crested cock whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours ; and the other whose gay train 
Adorns him, coloured with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and starry eyes.—Par. Lost, viii. 443. 


Now what Mr. Willmott means is this—Gilbert White in his History of 
Selborne, has observed in one of his letters to Pennant, vol. i. p. 156, 
Letter xxxv. “ The ¢ruins of these magnificent birds appear by no means 
to be their ¢ails, these long feathers growing not from their uropygium, 
but all up their backs. . . . When the ¢rain is up, nothing appears of the 
bird but its head and neck,” &c. Now in what way has Milton made 
any mistake, or Thomson cleared any up?* Milton, the poet, calls it the 
bird’s ornamental plume, so does White the naturalist: and how is Thom- 
son’s description more accurate, who gives no appropriate name to it, but 
calls. it ‘* glory ?” which word, instead of proving that his knowledge of the 
truth was greater, seems to us to show exactly the reverse ; that he avoided 
the word “ tail” as too mean and common for poetical use, and adopted the 
other: whereas Milton’s language seems to us to be perfectly accurate, and, 
from whatever part of the bird’s body the feathers proceeded, they were 
equally a ¢rain—“ pavonis caude flabella superbe ”—besides that ‘Thom- 
son’s description is not remarkable for its accuracy, for the glory of the 
train is not “ every-coloured,” as he writes, and is far inferior in that 
respect, as in poetical beauty, to Milton’s expression, ‘‘ the florid hue of 
rainbows and starry eyes.” We should have something also to remark 
as regards the observations (p. 19) on the “ owl,” but Mr. Willmott pos- 
sesses as much knowledge as fancy, and in his next edition will be able, 
of his own unassisted strength, to set right and make clear a few passages, 
which we think are wanting in that accuracy and precision which make 
criticism valuable, and her correcting voice worthy of attention, for “ Habet 
et servat laudem suam.bona Critica,” saith the great scholar of Gottingen, 
Chr. S. Heyne. 

P. 22.—Should Archdeacon Hare read, as he, with every man of taste, 
probably will read, Mr. Willmott’s book, he might say, “ To the extract you 
have given of my character of Mr. Landor’s writings, you should have 
added from vol. i. of “The Guesses at Truth,” p. 15, that I call him 
“ our greatest living prose writer ;” and that I mention in p. 188 of the 
same volume. ‘So true is the remark, which Coleridge makes when speak- 
ing of the purity of Wordsworth’s language, that “ in prose it is scarcely 
possible to preserve our style unalloyed by the various phraseology which 
meets us every where, from the sermon to the newspaper. For, if Landor 
has done so, it is because he has spent so much of his time abroad; hence 
his knowledge of our permanent language has been so little troubled by 
the rubbish which floats on our ephemeral language, and from which no 
man living in England can escape.” Again, p. 194. Such must be the 
opinion of the author of Gebir, whose writings are more deeply impreg- 
nated, than those of any Englishman of our times, with the spirit of classical 
antiquity.” When such a writer as Archdeacon Hare gives his opinion of 
such another writer as Mr. Landor, it is of the utmost importance to 
possess as full and accurate a view of the entise judgment as we can: es- 





* We consider this criticism as superfluous, and forced,—“ Fax fonte accensa,”’ 
—an endeavour to kindle fire unnecessarily out of water, when proper fuel was at hand 
in the stores of the author’s learning.—Rev. 
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pecially, as we have to bring it in comparison with that of Mr. Willmott, 
and endeavour to harmonise their varying shades of difference. 

P. 24.—« It would be curious to trace the influence of climate on the 
song of the nightingale. Addison, inviting young Lord Warwick into the 
country, speaks of a concert in the neighbouring wood, begun by black- 
birds and concluded by a nightingale, ‘ with something of the Italian manner 
in her divisions.’ The English bird is supposed to want the continual 
warble, ‘ the linked sweetness long drawn out,’ of her southern rival ; and 
the Persian note is affirmed to be sweetest of all.”—We think there is 
some mistake here. Addison does not intend to speak of the Ztalian 
manner of the nightingale, but that the nightingale possesses, in comparison 
to the blackbird and common musicians, something of the divisions in 
Italian singing and music; and for the “ Persian note, the sweetest of all,” 
the bird—the “ bulbul "—is quite of a distinct species. “ Yesterday,” says 
Mr. Terry, “a man brought me a bird he told me was a nightingale, 
though it was nearly black, and very unlike my favourite. I smiled, and 
thought I was being imposed upon; but this was not the case, and it was 
in fact the bulbul, or Indian nightingale.” * 

P. 32.—We think this section (May 8th) regarding Ovid and Tibullus 
should be revised, for the argument is not consequentially drawn. We 
object to three passages: “‘ Goldsmith’s criticism was generally false, for 
Ovid includes Tibullus ;’ * Of all such excellence as that of Tibullus, the 
secret is labour ;” “‘ Genius, when it has the large sensitive eyes of taste, 
is slow and painful.” Mr. Carey’s words on Tibullus are as follows: “ The 
second book of Tibullus. Some of these elegies are corrupted in the text, 
or are in want of notes. The first perspicuous and beautiful, particularly 
towards the conclusion, than which I scarcely know anything more poetical.” 
(See Life, i. p. 295.) To Mr. Willmott’s criticism, which we think not 
so liberal or just as usually proceeds from him, we shall oppose that of 
one of his latest and best editors: “Inter poetas similis argumenti, Ti- 
bullus puritate, facilitate, et nativa aliqua elegantia, prestare semper habitus 
est.” Among those poets who wrote on subjects similar to his, Tibullus 
has been always reckoned to excel in purity, ease, and native elegance. 
And again he says, “ He, far above all others,—Unus omnium maxime 
pre se fert,—he excelled in simplicity of language and thought, in truth 
to nature, and natural elegance, in this respect much exvelling Ovid, who 
seems rather to have aimed at following the sport of his genius, than of 
recording the true feelings of the mind.” + 








* We may observe that the ancient poets appear always to attribute a feeling of 
sorrow and melancholy to the song of this bird; not looking at nature, but borrowing 
from the beautiful fable which was connected with it. Sophocles joins it with the sor- 
rows of Niobe, in Electra, v. 147. Horace calls it ‘‘ infelix avis,” Od. iv. 12, 6; and 
Propertius, Eleg. ii. xx. v.— 

Non tam nocturna volucris funesta querela 
Attica Cecropiis obstrepit in foliis. 
Among us, however, the power of association is seen very strongly in giving the charac- 
ter to the song, which it scarcely possesses in itself.—REv. 

t We may remark that the classical reader may refer on the subject of the following 
couplet (Eleg. lib. 1, v. 17) 

Quid feram, ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palestino sancta columba Syro, 


to Harlesii Vitee Philologorum, tom. iii. p. 130; and in Eleg. i. 1, v. 7. We are not 
sure that ‘‘seram’’ should not be changed to “feram,’’ unless by ‘ poma’’ the poet 
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P. 34—“<I see they are reprinting the Speeches of Mr. Fox. It is 
well known that Burke called him a most able debater.”—It was in the 
remarkable pamphlet which was called “ A Letter from the Right Honour- 
able Edmund Burke to his Grace the Duke of Portland, on the conduct 
of the Ministry in Parliament, containing fifty-four articles of Impeachment 
against the Right Honourable C. J. Fox,—from the original copy in the pos- 
session of the noble Duke,’—in this pamphlet Mr. Burke said—not what 
Mr. Willmott reports, “an able debater,’—but “ I knew him when he was 
nineteen ; since which time he has risen by slow degrees to be the most 
brilliant and accomplished debater the world ever saw.” That Burke’s 
words expressed his sentiments with a designed correctness we cannot 
doubt, because that belongs to him as a man brought up in the constant 
use of words, and their proper application to the subject; but why he 
confined his praise to the lower quality of debater, and thereby virtually 
denied to Fox the higher one of orator, is not explained by him. At Mr. 
Fox’s death, when sketches of his character appeared in every newspaper and 
magazine, the words of Mr. Burke were quoted by Sir James Mackintosh 
in the beautifully written paper he inserted in the Bombay Courier on the 
subject ; and though he declared that Fox possessed above all moderns 
“that union of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which formed the prince 
of orators ;” and that he was “the most Demosthenic orator since Demos- 
thenes,” still he, in quoting Burke’s words, raised no objection to the 
particular expression selected by him, and passed it over in silence. This 
excited the angry spirit of Doctor Samuel Parr, who has appropriated 
many pages of his work, signed “ Philopatris Varvicensis,” to the considera- 
tion of the subject ; and at length arrives at the conclusion, “that the 
epithets ‘ most brilliant and accomplished debater,’ did not make the term 
‘debater’ co-extensive with the aggregate of Mr. Fox’s merits as a public 
speaker :” * and in the selection of this term, he thinks Burke was actuated 
“by the same rancour and illiberal jealousy which had induced some 
anonymous but able writer in the Annual Register to mention very 
slightly and very cruelly a most impressive speech delivered by Mr. 
Sheridan on the trial of Mr. Hastings,” &c. 

Mr. Willmott will, we have no doubt, now acknowledge that it was of 
consequence that he should have quoted the exact words “ brilliant and 
accomplished ” instead of “able ;” as so much would have turned upon 
this, if Burke had been alive to answer Parr’s observations. 

P. 38.— Pope, who was sketched from a shady angle of the library 
in Prior Park, and transferred to canvass before he knew an eye was on 
him—hump and all.’”—-We are told by Dr. Warton, who first published 
this drawing, that this, the only portrait that was ever drawn at full length, 
was done without his knowledge, as he was deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Allen in the gallery (not library), by Mr. Howe, who sat 
at the other end of the gallery (not in a shady angle). These matters 





means the Jerries of the vine. Pomum is applied to the fruit of the mulberry, and 
to the fir-cone ; but probably never to the vine: if so, and ‘‘ seram’’ is to be retained, 
then another verb may be understood before poma, unless “pomum’’ could by a me- 
tonymy stand for the apple-tree; but we much doubt that.—Rev. 

* See character of Fox, p. 261. We presume the reference to the anonymous writer 
in the Annual Register, to have an allusion to Burke, who wrote for it; though we do 
not know the exact period when bis contributions ceased, which, if they could be ac- 
curately ascertained, should be collected and published.— Rev. 
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are of no great importance, further than the habit of accwracy is abso- 
lutely invaluable, and must not even “in minimis rebus ” be overlooked 
or forgotten. We should even object to the word “hump ”—for the 
drawing only makes the poet a little round-shouldered—as studious men, 
on labour bent, are apt to be. 

Mr. Willmott makes a severe remark on Milton for writing vehemently 
on the side of the people; “he might have been expected to promote the 
diffusion of knowledge. But mark his conduct: he presented a copy of 
his poems to the Bodleian Library ; the book having been lost, a renewal of 
the gift was solicited and granted ; and on the first page he inscribed a Latin 
ode upon the fate of the former volume. Compare the apprehension of 
his page being torn in a miserable hovel— 


Or by some palm mechanic worn, 


as Symmons translates it, and Shakspere’s sympathy with the ‘horny’ 
hand of labour, and his quick ear to ‘ the still sad music of humanity.’’’—Of 
Shakspere’s sympathy we know nothing ; but all we know of him was of a 
different tendency ; and is the “horny” hand his expression or that of a 
modern poet? But with regard to Milton, the fallacy lies in the meaning 
of the word people, which include both populace and plebeians. Milton 
defended the cause of the commons and the commonalty, not of the peasant 
or mechanic. Hear Raleigh’s language: “ Commonwealth! a govern- 
ment of all the common or baser sort, and therefore called a ‘ Common- 
wealth’ by an usurped nickname.” The popular state is the government 
of a state by the choicer sort of people, tending to the public good of all 
sorts, viz. with developement of the better, nobler, and richer sort. This 
is the people for whom Milton wrote Hear what Raleigh calls a Com- 
monwealth: “Jt ts the slavery or depravation of a free or popular 
state; or the government of the whole multitude of the base and poorer 
sort,” &c. 

Again,—“ To provide by all means that the middle sort of people 
exceed the two extremes of nobility and gentry and the base rascal and 
beggarly sort.’—It was for the middle ranks that the zeal and eloquence 
of Milton were displayed, who were with him and all others of his time 
“ The people ;” of the “ foeces Romuli” there was no heed taken. It was 
the citizens and honest men he looked to, not the poor, villain knaves. 
But all this explanation is unnecessary, for the fact, however surprising, is 
that Milton says nothing at all about the people or mechanic as Symmons 
translates it, but simply that he dreads lest his book, if carelessly lost, 
should get into the hands of ITINERANT PEDLERS, and be hawked about 
the country. That no one should accuse us of wilful or heedless mistake 
of his sense we give the authentic stanza. 


Quin, tu libelle, nuntii licet mala 
Fide, vel oscitentia, 

Semel erraveris agmine fratrum, 
Seu quis te teneat specus, 

Seu qua te latebra, forsan unde vili 
Callo tereris institoris insulsi, 
Leetare foelix, en iterum tibi 

Spes nova fulget posse profundum 
Fugere Lethen, vehique superam 
In Jovis aulam remige penna. 


“But you, oh! little book, although by the fraud or folly of 
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messenger you may have for once wandered from the company of your 
brethren—whether any cavern detains you, or any hiding-place from 
which you may be drawn— 

“ Rejoice in your happiness; behold once again a new hope rises again 
by which you can avoid the deep lake of oblivion, and be carried on airy 
wings to the celestial hall of Jupiter.” 

So vanishes, like a dream, any reflection of Milton on the people, of 
whom, however, in a following stanza, he does not seem to think very 
highly, for he speaks of a place— 


Quo neque lingua procax vulgi penetrabit, atque longe 
Turba legentum prava facesset ; 


and even these lines mark distinctly a class far above the lowest—those 
who could read. 

P. 43.—« The first act of Sterne on entering a drawing-room, was to 
take from his pocket a page of a new volume of Tristram Shandy, and 
read it to the company.”—-We do not know this anecdote, and we are 
quite ready to own our ignorance, and so will compensate for our lack of 
knowledge by a short but graphic mention of Sterne from a small interesting 
volume, privately printed, which we are fortunate enough to possess. “In 
a letter from Paris, 4 April, 1762, Mr. Tollet speaks of Sterne. After 
stating that the wind and rain were so violent that he was obliged to 
betake himself to divers glasses of Bordeaux to make himself gay, he 
adds,—‘ Cela me fait envier quelques fois les heureuses dispositions de 
notre ami, Mr. Sterne. Tous les objets sont couleur de rose pour cet 
heureux mortel, et ce qui se presente aux yeux des autres sous un aspect 
triste et lugubre, prend aux siens une face gaye et riante; il ne poursuit 
que le plaisir, et il ne fuit pas comme d’autres qui quand ils |’ont atteint, 
ne scavent pas le plus souvent enjouir, pour lui, il boit le bode jusques a la 
derniére goutte, et encore n’y a t’il pas moien de le desalterer.’” * 

P. 50.—In his pleasing notices on English gardens, and of those who 
delighted in improving them, Mr. Willmott should not have overlooked 
the great commoner, afterwards Lord Chatham, with whom it was some- 
thing more than an amusement that he loved,—it was a talent of which 
he was proud. We have sometimes wandered over the two specimens of 
his inventive taste and genius, portions of which still exist, and we have 
studied on the spot the plans on which he worked, and trod the lawns, the 
beauties of which he designed—designed, we are told, by torchlight; in 
that eagerness and impetuosity of desire which would bear no interrup- 





* For this book we have been obliged to the kindness of William Durrant Cooper, 
esq. and our best return to him will be in an endeavour to put right, in some measure, 
the Latin lines at p. 12 of these Letters, which, as they stand, are very corrupt, but 
if read in the following manner will be more correct : 


Quid meus Aineas in vos commisit, ut illum 
Falso exprobatis ? Me mea facta juvant. 
Conjuge sum felix. Non es tu gratior aura: 
Fons est perpetuus, plenus amore mei. 
Nobilis en ! quanto modulans sub tegmine fagi 
Exuperat corvum, tristia qui crocitat. 
Tanto precellit. Pro vobis cetera sunto 
Jurgia, sic rixas claudite quisque suas. 
Nobilis we presume to be an epithet of Tityrus—as “Nobilis Pastor,’’—-and in the 
preceding epigram perhaps ‘ fugit’? should be ‘ fuge.’””—Rev. 
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tion or delay ; and so careless was he of expense, that he spread the 
streams in the little valleys of Kent and Middlesex into lakes, and 
covered the hills of Somersetshire with cedars that he sent from the 
nurseries of London. The first scene the infant eyes of his illustrious 
son opened on, were the groves planted by his father’s hand, and that 
Palladian bridge the shadow of which is still reflected on the mirror of the 
crystal waters that it spans. . . . Another great name is also omitted by 
Mr. Willmott, the name of him who perhaps more directly led the way to 
the improvement and decoration of landscape scenery than any other person, 
we mean the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, whose fine creation, though a little 
marred by later hands, which called forth the admiration of Gray, and was 
deemed worthy of the analysis of Whately,* still exists, as a memorial of a 
taste founded on the study of the best models of select nature—the pictures 
of Claude and Poussin, the majestic sublimities of Titian, and the grand 
combinations of Domenichino and Carracci. The eye that had been accus- 
tomed to dwell on them was stamped with their imperishable forms, and 
could scarcely err. 

P. 63.—“ When Boswell mentioned to Johnson the saying of Shen- 
stone, that Pope had the art of condensing sense, beyond any other writer, 
Johnson replied, ‘It is not true, sir; there is more sense in a line of 
Cowley than in a page of Pope.’”—This is not a bad sample of the wild 
way in which Johnson in one of his capricious moods would fling abroad 
his criticisms, and reminds us of what Dugald Stewart very justly said on 
the subject. “To myself (much as I admire his great and various merits 
both as a critic and a writer), human nature never appears in a more hu- 
miliating form than when I read his * Lives of the Poets,’ a performance 
which exhibits a more faithful, expressive, and concise picture of the author 
than all the portraits attempted by his biographers; and which in this 
point of view compensates fully by the moral lesson it may suggest for the 
critical errors that it sanctions. The errors, alas! are not such as any 
one who has perused his imitations of Juvenal can place to the account 
of a bad taste,t but such as had their root in weaknesses, which a noble 
mind would be still more unwilling to acknowledge,” { The truth appears 
to us to be that other poets, as among our older ones Donne, Lord Brooke, 
Davis, and others, have condensed their thoughts as closely as Pope, 
and Dryden among the more modern, but not, like Pope, without any 
sacrifice of the musical flow and modulated harmony of his verse. Yet in 
Pope there are also occasionally expressions harsh or unidiomatic, which 
might have been avoided by giving himself a little more room. 

P. 56.—Mr. Willmott has introduced the subject of the Leasowes and 
Hagley, and the story from Johnson of Shenstone’s complaints 


Of the neighbouring peer 
Whose toe of emulation trod too near ; 


but we, who are acquainted with both places, are satisfied that there is much 





* Besides the beautiful grounds at Payne’s Hill, Mr. Hamilton designed the water- 
fall at Lord Lansdowne’s at Bowood, and afterwards laid out some fine gardens at 
Bath, which have long since been sacrificed to the ‘‘ Regis moles,’”’ and the ‘ Templa 
novo decorata saxo.’’—Rrv. 

_ + And yet there are two or three instances of very gross and revolting expressions 
in these translations. —Rerv. 

z ry Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, note, p. 491.—Rerv. 
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exaggeration in the statement too carelessly given and so generally received. 
However, it not being necessary, as we are not writing a Life of Shenstone, 
to enter into the subject, we shall only add, that when Shenstone first came 
to this little pleasing domain, it was worth 300/.a year; when sold in 1795 
it produced 17,000/.; and we think now is valued at 40,000/. 

P. 72.—*“ A topographic error has been pointed out in a writer whose 
minute truthfulness of local description is generally surprising. At the 
western extremity of the Gulf of Naples are two islands—Procida and 
Ischia, —of which the second is rocky, appearing to rise up in a cone from 
the lowlands of the former. Yet Virgil, who was familiar with the scenery 
as Johnson with the flow of Fleet Street, reverses or transposes the charac- 
teristic epithet."—The words of Virgil are— 


Tum sonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarimé, Jovis imperiis imposta Typhzo. 


We do not know from whom Mr. Willmott has taken this criticism, 
which is so far right, that Ischia, we can answer on oracular testimony, is 
the loftier ; but to speak of its “rising up in a cone from the lowlands of 
the former” is far from the truth. Statius would at once show that such 
a description was incorrect : 


Hee videt Inarimen; illi Prochyta aspera paret. (Silv. ii. 11.) 


Besides, Prochyta was a volcanic island, was subject to violent storms, the 
scholiast on Pindar tells us (Pyth. od. 1), and fiery eruptions (avpos 
caragAééers), and indeed according to some was the fabulous prison of 
Typhon. Now, as volcanoes devour their own elements, and volcanic hills 
~ecome lower—take Vesuvius for an example—by exhaustion of the fiery 
materials, and the outward crust or walls falling in;—Prochyta might be, 
and probably was, loftier two thousand years ago than it is now, for lofty 
volcanoes at length become depressed lakes, as may be seen all over the face 
of Italy. Besides, although Virgil was full of historical and critical learn- 
ing, yet the accuracy of a poet, after all, is not the accuracy of a geogra- 
pher.* We do not deny that Ischia might be the loftier island, for Silius 
says— 


Adparet Prochyte seevum sortita Mimanta 
Adparet procul Inarime. 


But we consider that the epithet “ alta” may be applied to both islands, and 
carried on from “ Prochyta” to “ Inarime” by a construction not unusual. 
And, now we are on this subject, we may observe that Ovid, mentioning 
these very islands in the following words (Metamorph. lib. xiv.), has— 





* Mr. Keightley, in his learned and accurate edition of Virgil’s Georgics, says, 
(p. 199, G. i. 441,) ‘‘ We must recollect that our poet was not the most accurate of 
observers.” Mr. Keightley on Eclog. i. 26, says, “ There is a violation of poetic pro- 
priety in the mention of the cypress, as it is not indigenous in Italy,’’ &c. We do not 
know how far that is or is not the case—perhaps not : but it had been long a favourite 
tree, and probably not uncommon ; the large one near the Lago Maggiore, to spare 
which Napoleon is said to have turned his military road, by tradition is said to have 
been planted by Julius Cesar.—P. 10, 1. 58, rauc@ palumbes. This must be our stock- 
dove, not our common wood-pigeon the ring-dove.—P. 15. ‘ Fagus.’’ It is certainly 
very singular that Cesar mentions the ‘‘ Fagus” as not growing in Britain. Notwith- 
standing Mr. G. Long’s learned dissertation, we are inclined to believe the beech to be 
a foreign tree, not imported in Ceesar’s time ; for to suppose he meant the chestnut by 
the word fagus, would introduce fresh difficulties into the subject.—The note, p. 37, 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 2Z 
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Orbataque preside pinus, 
Inarimen, Prothytenque legit, sterilique locatas 
Colle pithecusas. 


Now attributing sterility to this island is in direct opposition to all ancient 
and all modern authority, for it was as famous for its fertility as Prochyta 
for its barrenness— . 


Ego Prochytam propono Saburre. (Juv. sat. iii ) 


But, if Mr. Willmott is not yet satisfied and reconciled to the poet of 
Parthenope, we will take our critical pen in our hand, and, by one magic 
stroke, set all right. 

Tum sonitu Jnarime alta tremit, durumque cubile, 
Tum Prochyte, Jovis imperiis imposta Typheo. 

P. 76.—“ Dugald Stewart remarked of the warbling of birds, that it 
gives pleasure to none of the quadrupeds, nor is it even certain if the 
music of one species gratifies another,” &c.—The philosopher is quite 
wrong. Birds often learn their sweet music from one another. Thus the 
canary learns the nightingale’s notes. The young birds of every species 
imitate the parental song, being first heard; but if they become orphans 
they will then adopt the song of their foster parent. And we have heard 
a young jay warble most sweetly the robin’s soft melodies, which it had 
learned entirely by its own ear, and its natural love of music. 

P. 83.—Mr. Willmott has given us the high authority of his praise to 
the well-known lines of Langhorne— 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, &c. 


but, to our apprehension, the harmonious beauty of the passage is much 
injured by the last word of the following line, which was introduced for the 
rhyme’s sake, as moderate poets are used to do— 


Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolv’d in dew. 


Who would ever think of using the expression—“ Do not cry, my dear 
child. There! wipe your dew, and brighten up again ?” 





on Eclog. iii. 30, on the ‘‘ twins of a cow,’’ is not correct. There are many excep- 
tions: they are not always females. In the very parish where we are now writing, we 
could show ¢win bull calves (nearly grown up), and a whole dairy of cows, the produce 
of twin female calves. How this error became so prevalent as to find its way into 
books, we do not know.—P. 157. ‘‘ Cranes are not found in this country (England). 
They have long ceased to migrate here. There are not more than one or two instances 
on record of their being killed.’’—P. 338. A discriminating and judicious note on corvus 
and cornix. Yet both ravens and carrion crows have been seen in flocks in wilder 
countries, as Ireland, though both are nearly destroyed in England. We mentioned a re- 
markable instance of flocks of them in a late Magazine. 2ndly. The rook, being of an 
intermediate stomach, will eat flesh, and lives on worms, grubs, as well as corn, and there- 
fore is carniverous: in bad weather they will eat the carrion of the hound’s kennel. —P. 
295. On the “ Merops Apiaster.” Voss is quite wrong in saying this bird is formed like 
a stork. It is so rare in England, that we have never seen but one shot in our neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Keightley, in his next edition, had better adopt the description in 
Montagu’s Ornithol. Dicty. On Mr. Keightley’s observation (pp. 25, 52), on lions 
in Italy and Sicily, we may refer him to Miscell. Observ. tom. v. p. 126, ‘* Solvetur 
nodus, si speciem pro genere accipiamus.’’ So Milton, Par. Reg. 1, 310, “ The 
lion and fierce tiger glar’d aloof.’’ This is poetical beauty, not natural truth ; but Mr. 
St. Ross in his Ariosto has made a cruel mistake (T. iv. p. 277), in supposing the 
Tuscan peasantry on the Apennines live on the fruit of the horse chestnut (a Tartarian 
tree) ; and again he is mistaken in the same note, for the sweet acorn is not the 
fruit of the common ilex.—Rev. 
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P. 96.—“Gray considered the four most beautiful counties in England to 
be Worcester(shire), Shropshire, Gloucester(shire), and Hereford(shire) ; 
to these he added Monmouth(shire), in South Wales.”—We wish that we 
could persuade our friendly writer to put off the zxounrns occasionally, and 
to descend to the flat surface of plain prose ; for Gray’s words have another 
significance, as well as additional correctness. They occur in a letter to 
Dr. Warton, Aug. 24, 1770, and he writes,—“<I am lately returned 
from six weeks’ ramble through Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire, five of the most beautiful 
counties in the kingdom,” &c. This has quite another signification.* 

P. 91.—Speaking of Lucretius,—* Mr. Keble thinks that the most 
diligent eye would be unable to discover in his poetry the name of one 
mountain or river introduced by the impulse of love or memory. Virgii, 
on the contrary, seeks to revive his associations. Mantua and Cremona 
supply his landscapes. The neighbouring streams of Mincius, Athesis, 
and Eridanus, and the remote summits of the Alps and Apennines, blend, 
/however unconsciously, with every scene. Mr. Keble places the attraction 
of the first and ninth Bucolics in their relationship to the poet’s haunts,” 
&c.—Mr. Keightley, when treating on the same subject, speaking of the 
“disappearance of the mountains, rocks, and caverns in the vicinity of 
Mantua,” says, “ The fact is, no one who has ever visited Mantua can for 
a moment believe that Virgil designed the scenery of this eclogue (i.) 
from that of his own farm and the country about it. Virgil was not one 
of those poets who wrote from their own inspiration. In his Bucolics he 
drew inspiration chiefly from Theocritus, as afterwards his AEneis from 
Homer ; and, finding in the Grecian poet the mountains and vales, the 
caverns, and springs, and streams which Sicily presented, he with great 
judgment transferred them to his own poems instead of giving them the 
tame features of the level plains of Lombardy. The scenery therefore, we 
repeat it, of the Bucolics is purely ideal, and those who endeavour to 
make it otherwise detract in reality from the merits of the poet.” 


P. 108.—How have I sate, when pip’d the pensive wind, 
To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung. 
So sang Collins; and Mr. Willmott has given due praise to this 
somewhat neglected poet; adding, however, “ Spenser made Waller, 
although Dryden chose to call him the poetical son of Fairfax.” Walter 
Harte, a good poet, a scholar, and a critic, says,—“ I shall cite Fairfaz, 
who understood the harmony of numbers better than any person then living, 
except Spenser. All the world knows his excellent version (or paraphrase 
rather) of Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata.” Warton says, “ that Milton 
often copies Fairfax, and no¢ his original.” Hume says that Fairfax trans- 
lated Tasso with an elegance and ease, and at the same time with an exact- 
ness, which for that age are surprising. Each line in the original is faithfully 
rendered by a correspondent line in the “ Translation.” Either Hume had 
never read the bovk on which we are writing, or he had forgotten it alto- 
gether, for in some places Tasso and Fairfax do not even agree in the 





* At p. 97 of his work Mr. Willmott has quoted from Constable’s Life. We may 
just remark that Constable has made a mistake in calling Gilbert White, the author of 
the ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,’’ ‘‘ the Clergyman of the place.’’ (p. 95.) He 
never was or could be; he belonging to Oriel college, and the living being in the gift 
of Magdalen college, Oxford. He resided there, but independently, and in a house of 
his own.—Rev. 
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number of stanzas.* An account of Fairfax, by Brian Fairfax, may be 
found in “ Atterbury’s Works,” vol. i. p. 374. Godwin, in his * Lives 
of the Necromancers,” tells us, that Fairfax prosecuted six of his neigh- 
bours for witchcraft, p. 419. Fairfax left in manuscript a history of the 
Black Prince, a book called “ Deemonologie,” besides his Pastorals, only 
one of which has been printed in Cooper’s “ Muses’ Library.” His eldest 
son was the friend of Th. Stanley, and assisted him in the “ Lives of the 
Philosophers.” Some observations on Fairfax’s “ Translations” may be 
found in the “ Universal Review,” No. 5, p. 409; and in “ Thoughts and 
Recollections, by one of the last Century,” p. 188. Perhaps it is not ge- 
nerally known that Atterbury altered the first stanza of Fairfax thus :— 
I sing the warre made in the Holy Land, 
And the great chief that Christ’s great tomb did free ; 
Much wrought he with his wit, much with his hand, 
Much in that brave atchievement suffered he. 
In vain doth hell that man of God withstand, 
In vain the world’s great princes armed bee ; 
For heaven him favoured, and he brought again 
Under one standard all his scattered train. 
More than half the similes in- Fairfax’s Translation are wanting in Tasso, 
and are of Fairfax’s own creation. Sometimes he injures, sometimes im- 
proves his original. The last beautiful line of the following quatrain is 
the translator’s property :— ¥ 
And forth she went, a ship for merchandize, 
Full of rich stuff, but none for sale exposed, 
A veil obscured the sunshine of her eyes, 
The rose within herself her sweetness closed. 

P. 111.—Mr. Willmott has commenced his paragraph July Ist by 
saying, “ The great Latin critic measured genius by memory.” Who was 
the great Latin critic? we suppose Quintilian—but why not say so? The 
fact however is, that Quintilian’s words do not go to the extent here as- 
serted. They are as follows, “ Ingenii signum in parvis.preecipuum me- 
moria est.” He says, “ When a boy is placed under his master’s care, let 
him in the first and chief place gain an insight into his nature and talent. 
The chief mark of talent in children is their memory.” Thus circum- 
scribed, the assertion rewards itself by its truth, for the talent of a child 
cannot be made evident either by the powers of reasoning or by brilliancy 
of imagination ; too young to invent from his own stores, he will show what 
talent and mind he possesses by availing himself of the stores of others, 
and faithfully retaining what he had learned. In his anecdotes of great 
memory, Mr. Willmott should have separated that powerful memory which 
belongs perhaps to all great minds, and enables them to store up the learned 
treasures acquired from a sort of artificial or technical memory, which, 
wonderful as it may appear, is chiefly verbal and seems of little real use. 
One might have the memory which has been given to Hales ;+ the 
other might be represented by that of Henderson the actor, who it is said 
after once reading a newspaper, could correctly repeat its contents. 


(To be continued.) 





* It is singular that Philips also in his “ Theatrum Poetarum”’ praises Fairfax for 
“ the exactness of his version.’’”—Rev. 

+ It has been well remarked—* This remarkable man (John Hales) is one of those 
whose life and conversation appear to have made a greater impression on his contem- 
poraries than his writings have gained on posterity.’? See Churton’s Life of Pearson, 
p- Xxxviii,— Rev. 
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TESSELLATED PAVEMENT FOUND AT CIRENCESTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


THERE are few sites of the mag- 
nificence of the Roman times in Britain 
at which more interesting remains have 
been discovered, at various periods, 
than at the ancient Corinium, now 
called Cirencester. Leland says in his 
Itinerary, “The compace of the old 
wall,* cujus pauca adhuc extant vestigia, 
was nere hand two miles.” In taking 
down an old tower “was found a qua- 
drate stone, broken in aliquot frustra, 
wherein was a Romain inscription, of 
the which one scantly lettered that saw 
yt, told me that he might perceive 
Pont. Max. Amongst divers numis- 
mata found frequently there, Diocle- 
sian’s be most fairest. In the middes 
of the old town in a medow was found 
a flore de tessellis versicoloribus.” 

Camden in his notice of Cirencester 
has evidently followed Leland, adding 
no real information, but merely an ex- 
pression of regret that the “ Roman 
coins, tessellated pavements, and stones 
with inscriptions frequently dug up 
here, falling into the hands of ignorant 
persons, have been destroyed, to the 
no small loss of antiquity.” 

The discoveries placed on record 
from time to time subsequently may be 
found in Gough’s Additions to Cam- 


den, in the History of Gloucestershire 
by Samuel Rudder, who was a printer 
in Cirencester, and paid due attention 
to the antiquities of his own town,f 
and in a History of Cirencester, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Baily and Jones in 
1842. On the present occasion we shall 
principally confine ourselves to the more 
remarkable tessellated pavements. 

Sir Robert Atkyns p says, “ There 
was accidentally discovered in a meadow 
[the Leases] near the town an ancient 
building underground. It was 50 foot 
long and 40 foot broad, and about 4 
foot high ; supported by 100 brick pil- 
lars, inlaid very curiously with teseraick 
work, with stones of divers colours, 
little bigger than dice. It is supposed 
to have been a bathing-place of the 
Romans.” This discovery, according 
to a MS. seen by Rudder, was made 
in 1683, and the same ground was re- 
opened in 1780, when many further 
remains were found, which Rudder 
describes at length. The hypocaust, 
he says, appeared to have been formed 
of near four times the number of pil- 
lars mentioned by Sir Robert Atkyns. 

Dr. Stukeley states that “a fine 
mosaic pavement was dug up here in 
September 1723, with many coins.” 





* The wall is traced in a plan of the town, showing the sites of Roman discoveries, 
engraved as Plate 111. of the second volume of that magnificent work the Reliquiz 


Britannico-Romane of Samuel Lysons. 


t The Roman antiquities of Cirencester have been further illustrated by the following 


engravings : 


In the Archeologia, vol. VII. pl. xxrx. a brass statue of a Cupid or Genius, found 


at the Lewses in 1732, and in 1767 in the possession of the Rev. John Price of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. [This seems to be the same which Rudder incorrectly 
described as a figure of Apollo, 18 inc. high, and presented by Mr. Master to the 
University of Oxford. Qu. Is it still in the Bodleian Library ?] 

Tbid. vol. X. pl. 1x.—xu111. various antiquities found at the Querns, the Lewses, &c. 
drawn by Mr. Samuel Lysons. (In “the Querns’’ the Roman amphitheatre is still 
existing. 

Ibid. vol. XVIII. pl. vi11. a Corinthian capital, found in 1808 with the pavement 
mentioned in the text hereafter. Again engraved, together with two other pieces of 
sculptured stone found at the same time, in Lysons’ Reliquie Britannico-Romane, 
vol. II. pl. rv. At the corner of the map of the town (pl. 111.) is a small figure of 
Diana, found in the Lewses gardens ; and in plate vr. are fragments of Samian ware, 
a copper ornament, and an earthen bottle, all found at Cirencester. 

At Watermore, near Cirencester, were found in 1835 and 1836 three Roman monu- 
mental stones, carved with bas-reliefs : these are engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1837, and again in the Archeologia, vol. XXVII. pl. x1v. 

}¢ Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, p. 350. 
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Rudder further states, “There was 
a Roman tessellated pavement found 
in a garden in Dyer-street, belonging 
to a house the property of Mr. Joseph 
Small. Another was lately discovered 
in digging a cellar in Mr. Cripps’s 
house, belonging formerly to the rae | 
of the Georges; and another was found, 
a few years ago, in digging the vault 
under the shambles at the Boothall.” 

Mr. Cripps’s house was in Cricklade- 
street, a little to the west of which, on 
the premises of Messrs. Brewen, another 
pavement was found only six years 
ago.* The Boothall was in Dyer- 
street, nearly opposite to the church, 
and it is in this fine that the most fre- 
quent discoveries, including that we 
now record, have been made. Between 
the church and the present excavation 
is the warehouse of Messrs. Croom; 
here a pavement was found in 1777, 
and a few yards from it a road form- 
ing an angle with the present street of 
thirty degrees. Between that again 
and the present excavation is the 
house called by Rudder “ Archibald’s,” 
now Mr. Byrch’s, the site of further 
remains. 

Proceeding in the same direction we 
arrive at the present office of the Wilts 
and Gloucestershire Standard, in build- 
ing which a pavement was found, of 
which no other than a traditional re- 
cord seems to be preserved. This is said 
to have been “thirty or forty years ago.” 

At the same point of the street, on 
the opposite side, is the house de- 
scribed by Mr. Lysons as having be- 
longed in 1783 to John Smith, esq. 
and in 1814 to Richard Selfe, esq. in 
which was found a very remarkable 
pavement, which we shall presently 
describe ; and it is in the street be- 
tween these two houses that the dis- 
coveries of 1849 have taken place. It 
is thus evident that the same villa 
or mansion occupied the ground on 
which the Standard office stands, con- 


Roman Pavements at Cirencester. 
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tinued across the street, where the 
— represented in our present 

agazine and another not yet fnlly 
uncovered have been found, and was 
still further extended on the site of the 
house in which the pavement was found 
in 1783. 

This fine pavement, when entire, 
was germ eighteen feet square, of 
which rather more than a fourth part 
was preserved. Its design seems to 
have been to represent a reservoir filled 
with various aquatic beings, part of 
which occupied the area and part made 
a border. Among them are a female 
and a winged boy, each riding on a 
dolphin, an eel and various other fish, 
a lobster, and a crab. The border is 
formed of a leopard, a horse (and 
other animals now lost), whose hinder 
quarters are exchanged for those of 
dolphins, and among them are also in- 
terspersed smaller fish and shells. In 
the centre was a four-spoked wheel, 
supported by winged genii; but the 
remaining portion of the pavement 
went no further than one such figure. 

This beautiful pavement is en- 
graved in the Vetusta Monumenta 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, vol. II. pl. xx1v. and more care- 
fully in Lysons’s Reliquiz Britannico- 
Romane, vol. II. pl. vi.; and in il- 
lustration of this subject Mr. Lysons 
copied in outline the design of a 
mosaic pavement found at Rome, 
which represented Neptune in his 
chariot, attended by Nereids, Cupids, 
sea monsters, and various fish, &c. 
taken from the 18th plate of Bartoli’s 
Picture Antique Cryptarum Romana- 
rum. 

The pavement which is represented 
in our present Plate was discovered 
early in August, by some workmen 
digging to form a drain or sewer. It 
lay from three feet and a half. to four 
feet below the surface of the road ;f 
the sides of the square not running 





* The other pavements found at Cirencester, besides those noticed in the text, have 
been one in the Lewses in 1808, described in the Archeologia, vol. XVIII. p. 124, and 
engraved in the Reliquiz Britannico-Romane, vol. II. pl. vi. and xxx1it. (it is one 
of geometrical figures only, without other objects, unimate or inanimate) ; and one 
found in 1826 at the Barton Farm at the other extremity of the town, said to have 
been “‘ remarkably fine,’’ but of which we have no description before us. 

+ It was covered with a light kind of gravel or yellow mortar for about three inches, 
on which was about six inches of rubbish, then a stratum of pitching of later date, and 
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parallel or at right angles to the pre- 
sent line of street, but intersecting it 
diagonally. That side of the pave- 
ment which is most imperfect ap- 
proached the foot-way in front of the 
Standard printing office; the opposite 
corner extended towards the centre of 
the road. 

About a dozen yards higher up the 
street the excavators had uncovered a 
wide border of a running pattern, but 
as the design was considered inferior 
to the specimens previously brought to 
light they did not extend their research 
beyond the limits of the sewer. 

The arrangement and designs of the 
pavement will be seen by reference to 
our Plate. The geometrical patterns 
will be familiar to those acquainted 
with mosaic pavements. In the sea- 
leopard and the sea-dragon, each pur- 
suing fish, the same idea is Continued 
which suggested the pavement pub- 
lished by Mr. Lysons. The centre 
picture represents a hunting scene on 
dry land, but the object of the chase 
is broken out. The heads above are 
those of sea-gods, a favourite orna- 
ment of pavements, the beard often 
terminating in fish. In the upper cor- 
ner is a Medusa’s head. .The colours 
employed are black, red, yellow, dark 
brown, and white. 

As it was impossible to preserve the 


pavement in its existing situation it 
was determined to remove it in such 
portions as should be found practicable 
and relay it in some spot to be after- 
wards determined on, it being under- 
stood that Lord Bathurst would erect 
a suitable building to shelter it. The 
work of removal was safely accom- 
plished in about ten days. The plan 
adopted was to cut through the white 
tessellee between the borders, and, hav- 
ing introduced a stage beneath, to lift 
each circle, half-circle, or quadrant 
from its place by means of pulleys. 
An engraving in the Illustrated News 
of the 8th September gives a good idea 
of this process; but, as a representa- 
tion of the general appearance of the 
town or the position of the pavement, 
it is extremely incorrect. 

The tessellee were found to rest on a 
bed of terras or concrete, about six 
inches thick, of a brick-red colour; 
this was supported by short pillars or 
blocks, also of concrete, except in one 
or two instances, where a stone, evi- 
dently chiseled for some other pur- 
pose, and therefore probably the frag- 
ment of a more ancient building, had 
been used instead. Each pillar of con- 
crete was crowned by a tile, and a 
second tile lay across from pillar to 
pillar, thus forming a complete bearing 
for the floor above. 








Near one corner of the pavement, 
and at the same depth, were found two 
hollow fire-bricks, standing on slabs of 


the same material. One is quite sound, 
the other is broken off at the top. The 
complete one is about two feet high ; 





afterwards some rubbish, then another coat of pitching of later date still, and on this 
the macadamised materials of the present road, so that the Roman pavement lies about 
four feet below the present level of the road.— Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard. 
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it is hollow throughout, and has two 
holes (as represented) in the side visi- 
ble, and two others exactly corres- 
ponding on the opposite side. It is 


asserted that charcoal was discovered 
near them. 

A portion of a large earthen jar was 
turned up; and also the base of a pil- 


ga ea 


lar, about a foot in diameter. These 
were the only objects of any interest in 
connection with the pavement now 
under consideration. 

It being however apparent that the 
isolated specimens of tessellated floor- 
ing found in this locality at different 
times were portions of one villa, the 
explorers were tempted to uncover the 
ground on either side, and in both in- 
stances with success. On the side 
towards the printing-office was found 
some bordering of chequered work, 
evidently belonging to a room adjoin- 
ing the one previously laid open. It 
is however on the opposite side that 


the most remarkable discovery has 


been made. A pavement has here 
been partially exposed of still larger 
dimensions. It is in an excellent state 
of preservation so far as the workmen 
have gone, but it is feared that nearly 
half of it is lost, as it must evidently 
have extended beyond the walls of the 
houses now standing. 
3 





What we have however is sufficient 
to shew that this pavement was of a 
very superior character. It consisted 
originally of nine circles, each bordered 
by the frequent convoluted or cable 
ornament. Of these circles four are 
visible, and some progress has been 
made in clearing the central one. In 
one is Acteon attacked by his dogs. 
The two adjoining circles have heads 
of Ceres and Flora, very finely exe- 
cuted; and next to Ceres is Silenus on 
an ass. The intervals between the cir- 
cles would of course be lozenge-shaped 
figures, and of these two may be seen. 
In one is a head of Medusa, and in the 
other a full-length naked figure, pro- 
bably a Bacchante. 

e gentleman to whom we are in- 
debted for the present accurate draw- 
ing, has also kindly undertaken to sup- 
ply us with another of this additional 
discovery, which we propose to present 
to our readers next month. 











48, Summer Hill, 
Dublin. 

I WAS almost “aweary” of in- 
truding the neglected literature of my 
country upon your columns, but, as 
long as you afford such a refuge, I 
hail you as the pilot of a life-boat, and 
willingly commit to your preservation, 
ere I go down myself, such detached 
articles as I may be able to put over- 
board, and you to take in charge. 
Even in the interval since my last 
communication to you great changes 
have come over Ireland; the face of 
the country is smiling with an abund- 
ance of harvest, and the hearts of the 
people are startled from despair. The 
visit of our gracious Queen too has had 
the most benign influence over all, and 
the projected introduction of industry, 
skill, and capital from your country to 
this, on a more enlarged and liberal, 
though indirect, adoption of the memo- 
rable plantation of King James, has 
received the warm approval of many 
an honest patriot. Cnder these cir- 
cumstances I have selected from my 
collections (No. 23 in the classification 
of my catalogue,) for this link of my 
series, some general notices of a county, 
where that plantation was carried out 
with more than ordinary consideration 
of the natives and their interests. 

The county of Cavan, to which I 
thus allude, forms the eastern portion 
of the ancient territory of Brefney, as 
that of Leitrim does the western, the 
former having been distinguished as 
Brefney-O’Reilly, while the latter was 
styled Brefney-O’Rourke, they being 
so denominated from their respective 
tanists or rulers, each of whom was 
descended in common origin from an 
early sovereign of Connaught. Con- 
sequently, in relation to this territory, 
the native annals afford numerous and 
interesting notices of the O’Reillys 
of Cavan, from the time of the first 
adoption of surnames. Passing over 
the mass of these, and especially over 
such records as more apply to them 
individually than as the captains and 
lords of this country, the first striking 
memorial is a royal summons of 1314, 
in which King Edward announced that, 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XXXII. 
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“ provoked by the injuries of the King 
of Scotland, and for revenging the 
many injuries he had committed,” his 
majesty had purposed to make war 
upon him, and he therein relied, con- 
fident of the love of “ Gyllis O'Reilly, 
Captain of the Irishry of Brefney,” 
and of many other Irish chiefs (whom 
he addressed at the same time), that 
they will co-operate in this expedition, 
yo for that purpose come over to the 
nearest port of Scotland in person, and 
with (ll canes to harass the enemy. 
In the ensuing centuries this powerful 
sept, availing themselves of the position 
which they occupied in the north- 
western marches of the Pale, while 
their own district was at the time in- 
accessible by reason of its woods, its 
mountains, its lakes, and its bogs, over- 
ran and despoiled the English lands in 
their vicinity, and exercised the pre- 
rogatives of royalty within those of 
their immemorial inheritance ; the 
even coined their own money, and it 
was found necessary to restrain the 
circulation of that medium within the 
Pale by contemporaneous legislative 
enactments. Their tanist or captain 
was during a long interval elected and 
inaugurated on a hill near the town of 
Cavan. 

On the first visit of Richard the 
Second to Ireland the O'Reilly made 
his submission to the King by inden- 
ture, which he renewed in the ensuing 
year, his duties being prescribed to be 
performed to Mortimer Earl of March 
and Ulster, and Palatine of Meath. 
So likewise, in the time of Henry the 
Fifth, did the tanist of Brefney tender 
his duty and liegeance to the memo- 
rable Sir John Talbot, Lord Furnival. 
The most hitherto undaunted oppo- 
nents of English government yielded to 
the influence of a character which sub- 
sequent events so strongly developed ; 
and various indentures between him 
and the Irish leaders O’Brien, O’Conor, 
&e. yet extant, so testify the fears 
which his presence excited (for he was 
even then distinguished by military 
abilities), as might almost justify the 
application of that sentiment in this 
country which = attributes to 
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the sorrowing mothers of France. At 
the time of the accession of Henry the 
Sixth, the “ Lord O'Reilly ” was abbat 
of the House of the Blessed Virgin 
of Kells, by which titles the protec- 
torate of the infant King empowered 
him, for the promotion of peace, to 
treat with “the Irish enemy of that 
vicinity, to rank as any of English 
condition, and to hold his abbacy for 
life, with any other benefice to which 
he might be promoted, so long as he 
continued loyal to the Crown of Eng- 
land.” 

In the following century, about the 
close of the year 1537, the conduct of 
the Lord Deputy Grey in regard to 
this Cavan sept formed one of the many 
items of impeachment that afterwards 
brought him to the scaffold. “This 
Lord Deputy,” complain the Council 
to Secretary Cromwell, “without ad- 
vice of us, at the suit of one Chamber- 
lain of Athboy, licensed him, for his 
private cause, with part of his retinue 
to make a pledge upon a brother of 
O’Reill called Cahir Mor, then being 
in the King’s peace; and they made a 
prey, in pursuit whereof the same Cahir 
was slain, for amends of whose death, 
and restitution of that prey, O'Reilly 
with all his country began to move 
war, in so much as the Lord Deputy 
and Council have had much work hi- 
therto to stay the same, wherein they 
have recently taken a certain order 
with the messengers of O'Reilly, which, 
if it be performed, we trust we have 
peace with him.” This parley appears 
to have been effective, for in four years 
afterwards the Council of Ireland an- 
nounced to the King, “ O’Reilly, bein 
here at your grace’s parliament, an 
wearing the apparel which your high- 
ness sent to him of your grace’s gift, 
made humble suit to us to be peti- 
tioners for him unto your majesty, 
that he might have and hold his lands 
upon your highness to him and to his 
heirs for ever: wherefore, if your 
grace be so contented, because he is a 
man of great power, we think it con- 
venient that he have the honour of a 
Viscount, and to be called Viscount of 
the Cavan, which is the chief town of 
his country.” To which recommenda- 
tion the King replied,—‘“ Touching 
O'Reilly, upon your commendation of 
his services, we be content both to 
give him his lands and the honour of 
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the Viscount of Cavan, willing you, 
our Deputy, our Chancellor, and Chief 
Justice, to take such order for the 
division both of his country and of all 
others which shall have their lands 
hereafter in like sort as he may hold 
of us that which we shall give unto 
him, and to have our letters patent 
accordingly.” The royal intention or 
direction as to the viscountcy never 
was fulfilled, neither was a commission 
of survey, which it appears by the 
Council-books was then designed, to 
facilitate the division alluded to, ever 
effected. On the contrary, in five years 
afterwards “ the Lord O'Reilly ” peti- 
tioned “the right honourable and very , 
- Lord Harry, King of England, 
rance, and Ireland,” in which he 
urges—“ the cause of my writing at 
this time unto your grace is, to beseech 
ou to be so good a King to your ma- 
Jesty’s poor servant, as to consider the 
eat costs that I have done about my 
undred men that I sent unto your 
grace into England; and I certify unto 
your grace my hundred men cost me 
600/. for the going and coming to Chester 
and Holyhead, since wind was contrary 
to them. Now I desire your noble 
grace, for that same costs that I had 
done, and for the service I do every 
day unto your grace’s Deputy in Ire- 
land, to ‘shend’ to me a little farm 
that is within my own land, and it is 
no more but 18/. a year, that Prior 
Ford had, to have that for myself and 
my own after me.” 

In the Parliament of 1560 Philip 
O'Reilly and Edward O'Reilly sat as 
representatives of their sept and terri- 
tory rather than of the “county” of 
Cavan, for in truth it was not until 
twenty-four years after that this dis- 
trict was created a county; imme- 
diately previous to which the Irish 
Privy Council-book exhibits “ Articles 
between the Council of Ireland and 
Sir John O'Reilly, knight, of the Bref- 
ney, alias O’Reilly’s country,” wherein 
it was stipulated that he should not 
assemble the Queen’s people upon bills, 
or use any “eraghts” or parleys upon 
hills; that he should not keep any Bre- 
hons, or suffer the Irish Brehon law to 
be used within his country; that he 
should not take eric or compensation- 
money for murder or killing, or suffer 
any other under him to take the like; 
he should not give comric to any gentle- 
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man orlord’s men, children, or brethren, 
that shall happen to offend against the 
Queen’s laws ; and should not levy any 
black rent, nor use nor keep within 
his house any Irish bard, carrogh, or 
rhymer, but to the uttermost of his 
power help to remove them from his 
country. During the viceroyalty of 
Sir John Perrot in that year, Cavan 
was one of the nine counties formed 
in Ulster under his influence and di- 
rection, the name being given to it 
from the chief town within its limits, 
while it was justly incorporated with 
the province to whose great native 
lord, O’Neill, its adherence is evinced 
by history to have been through ge- 
nerations unchangeable. This whole 
county was thereupon subdivided into 
seven baronies, of which two were as- 
signed to the before-mentioned Sir 
John O'Reilly, free of all contributions; 
three others were conveyed to his im- 
mediate male relatives; and the two 
remaining, which were situated among 
the mountains and on the borders of 
O’Rourke’s territory, were left to the 
continued and undisturbed possession 
of their ancient occupants, the septs 
of MacKernan and MacGauran, to be 
held on the ancient Irish tenures, and 
all these baronies being recognised as 
subject to ancient services and duties 
to Sir John O'Reilly. 

These recognitions of divided pro- 
prietorships did not (as it may be in- 
ferred) advance the order and settle- 
ment of the county; and when Sir 
John died, in 1596, the O'Neill, i. e. 
Hugh Earl of Tyrone, asserting an 
exercise as of former prerogatives, 
affected to appoint, on individual se- 
lection, the ruler over all Brefney. A 
year of sanguinary feud succeeded this 
act, and near its close Philip O'Reilly, 
“Lord of the territory of Brefney- 
O'Reilly,” was slain in rebellion. After 
his fall no tanist was elected to the title 
of the O'Reilly, the power once ari- 
nexed to the honour had ceased, the 
inhabitants were broken down but una- 
menable, and a novel and arbitrary 
course of renovation, a transfusion of 
blood, was devised, as the policy of the 
reigning monarch ; a policy which has, 
under different but not less alarming 
symptoms of prostration, been within 
the present year recommended for the 
restoration of other parts of this island. 
Some years previous, the project of an 
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extensive plantation of new settlers in 
Ireland was submitted to the vigilance 
of Queen Elizabeth, when, in 1586, the 
attainder of the great Earl of Des- 
mond and his adherents left a depopu- 
lated wasted palatinate, the “ honours, 
castles, manors, lands,” &c. of a large 
portion of Munster, 600,000 acres, with 
the royalties, at her majesty’s absolute 
disposal. The announcement of such 
a derelict wilderness of naturally fruit- 
ful country could not fail to suggest 
and invite royal encouragement for 
migration hither from England, and 
with the object of promoting the new 
colonization, allaying the fears and 
prejudices of some, and stimulating the 
expectations of others, a “ Brief De- 
scription of Ireland” was, immediately 
after passing the act which confirmed 
the attainder of Desmond, drawn up 
by an intelligent individual, who was 
then entrusted with the care of the 
Cork estates of the forfeiting proprie- 
tors. A copy of that interesting docu- 
ment is now before me, and, although 
apparently referring to localities and a 
state of things beyond the bounds of 
this county, it is yet of such a national 
character as may make its insertion 
here not unacceptable at this moment. 
Much of that writer’s admonitory ob- 
servations and estimates, though they 
may seem exaggerated in detail, are in 
principle well worthy of extended cir- 
culation at a time when capital and 
industry are invited hither from your 
country, and should be welcomed and 
incorporated with our best attainable 
native resources. 

“Let not the reports,” writes the 
author of this Brief Description, “ of 
those that have spent all their own and 
what they could by any means get from 
others in England, discourage you 
from Ireland ; although they, and such 
others, by bad dealings have wrought 
a general discredit to all Englishmen 
in that country, which are to the coun- 
try unknown. These men will say 
there is great danger in travelling the 
country, and much more to dwell or 
inhabit there. Yet are they freed from 
three of the greatest dangers ; first, 
they cannot meet in all that land any 
worse than themselves; secondly, they 
need not fear robbing, for that they 
have not any thing to lose ; and, last- 
ly, they are not likely to run into debt, 
for that there is none to trust them. 
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The greatest matter which disableth 
them is, they cannot get anything there 
but by honest coal which they are 
altogether ignorant of.” After this 
exordium of quaint sarcasm, he con- 
tinues, “These men cannot tell what 
o fruits England hath, the which 
reland wanteth; neither can they 
justly say but it lieth better for the 
vent of all commodities than England 
doth ... Although some of small 
judgment (which think every soil good 
which beareth long grass) have failed 
of their expected woad crops by means 
of their unskilful choice of ground, yet 
assuredly the commodities of the coun- 
try are many more than either the 
people can well use or I recite. Their 
soil, for the most part, is very fertile, 
and apt for wheat, rye, barley, peas, 
beans, oats, mather, woad, raye, hemp, 
flax, and all other grains and fruits that 
England anywise doth yield. There 
is much good timber in many places, 
and of that straightness and so good to 
rive, that a simple workman with a 
brake-axe will cleave a great oak to 
boards of less than one inch thick, 
fourteen inches broad, and fifteen feet 
in length ; such a board there is usually 
sold tor twopence halfpenny. There 
is very rich and great plenty of iron- 
stone, and one sort more than they 
have in England, which they call bog- 
mine, of which a smith there will make 
at his forge iron presently ; also there 
is a great store of lead-ore, and wood 
sufficient to maintain divers iron and 
lead works (with great husbandry) for 
ever. ... A fresh salmon, worth in 
London ten shillings, is sold there for 
sixpence.” The “Description” then de- 
tails, on similar reasonable estimates, the 
prices of other fish, meat, fowls, horses, 
&ec.; and after such calculations pro- 
ceeds: “ Although the name of the 
Irish among the ignorant is odious, yet 
how many have you seen executed in 
England for treason, murder, or felony, 
and yet know their cases are scarce so 
well favoured as others our nearer 
neighbours, which daily pester our 
nee and monthly deck our gal- 
owses. I cannot deny but in the 
Desmond’s wars were many Irish trai- 
tors; yet herein judge charitably, for 
such was the misery of that time, 
that many were drawn to this bad 
choice, viz. whether they would be 
spoiled as well by the enemy as the 
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worst sort of soldiers at home, or go 
out to the rebels and be hanged—which 
is the fairest end of a traitor. But, as 
touching their government, where they 
bear rule, it is done with such wisdom, 
equity, and justice, as merits worthy 
commendations ; for I myself, divers 
times in different places, within their 
jurisdiction, have seen well near vay 
causes decided at one sitting with suc 
indifference, that, for the most part, both 
plaintiff and defendant had departed 
contented ; yet many that make shew 
of peace and desireth to live by blood, 
do utterly mislike this or any good 
thing that the poor Irishman doth ; 
wherefore let us daily pray unto Al- 
mighty God to put into the heart of 
our sovereign, that as her highness is 
Queen of so great and bountiful a 
country, wherein her majesty hath a 
great number of loyal and dutiful 
subjects, to have especial care that 
they be not numbered nor gathered up 
with traitorous rebels, neither that her 
majesty will vouchsafe to tolerate 
traitorous subjects to stand upon any 
condition but only her gracious mercy ; 
then would the hope of the rebels be 
soon cut off, and the good subjects 
emboldened to fetch them in, which 
now dare not so to do for fear of after 
harms.” 

The advocacy of this report, which 
was published in a pamphlet at London 
in 1590, and yet more the ensuing 
effective location of various English 
“undertakers” over the south of the 
island, must have greatly influenced 
the policy of King James, when similar 
attainders of those who might be con- 
sidered to have held Ulster as their 
palatinate, induced like confiscations 
over this province. To the county of 
Cavan, however, must the notices of 
this letter be confined. To many 
members of its aforesaid septs that 
monarch, immediately after his ac- 
cession, granted patents of pardon 
which are of record in the rolls of the 
Irish Chancery ; and, this dispensation 
of amnesty being concluded, the work 
commenced in the third year of his 
reign of granting the estates, alluded 
to as having been forfeited within this 
county; but it was at first fearfully 
and delicately attempted, and only by 
a shifting of native proprietors and 
occupants, or of those who had been 
theretofore naturalised, without the 
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introduction of others from beyond 
sea. At length in 1609 King James 
issued his memorable commission to 
the lord deputy and other high of- 
ficials, wherein, after reciting that 
great scopes and extent of land in this 
and the other counties of Ulster were 
escheated and vested in the Crown by 
the attainder of sundry traitors and 
rebels, and by other good and lawful 
titles, “the surveys of which being 
transmitted to us, we considered, with 
our privy council attending our per- 
son, how much it would advance the 
welfare of that kingdom if the said 
land were planted with colonies of 
civil men and well affected in religion, 
whereupon there was a project con- 
ceived for the division of said lands 
into proportions, and for the distribu- 
tion of the same to undertakers, with 
certain articles of instruction for such 
as should be appointed commissioners 
for the said plantations.” His ma- 
jesty then directs that such last-men- 
tioned commissioners should be there- 
by authorised to inquire on oath, what 
castles, manors, lordships, fisheries, 
advowsons, &c. within said counties 
had escheated or ought to escheat to 
the Crown ; to make an exact survey, 
applot; divide, and class the lands into 
parishes, and to execute all other works 
and acts necessary for the project, and 
finally to determine all controversies 
as well between the Crown and the 
subject as between party and party. 
In the promotion of the object of this 
great national measure, it was or- 
dered that all portions and allotments 
should be assigned, not in aid of pri- 
vate profit, but for the advancement 
of public service, giving to no one 
more than he was able to plant; that 
therefore the parcels should vary in 
their contents from 1,000 and 1,500 
to 2,000 acres, and in some cases more ; 
that every undertaker should be bound 
to build a castle or bawn or stone 
house according to the magnitude of 
the respective holdings, to furnish 
them with sufficient store of arms, and 
to draw their tenants also to build 
near such principal castle, bawn, or 
house. It was likewise enjoined that 
each undertaker should take the oath 
of supremacy, and not alienate toa mere 
Irishman, or to any who would not take 
the same oath; that he should, within 
two years, plant English and Scotch 
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residence, and have power to erect 
manors with courts baron ; should not 
demise at will, but only on interests 
certain as for years, for life, in tail, or 
in fee simple, with certain privileges 
for importing and exporting (duty 
free) provisions and articles of outfit 
for five years. In pursuance of this 
royal authority, an inquisition was 
taken in this as in other counties of 
Ulster, and thereupon, and in con- 
formity with the conditions of the 
plantation, various grants were made 
by patents, -_ to “adventurers ” 
from Scotland, whose descendants are 
still located over the province. 

The Lord Deputy, appointed in 
King James’s Commission, was Sir 
Arthur Chichester, afterwards created 
Baron of Belfast, ancestor of the Earls 
of Donegal; who, in a letter to the 
Earl of Northampton (preserved in 
the British Museum), writes of this 
movement with especial reference to 
Cavan. 

“ My honourable good Lord,—The 
condition of the affairs and state here 
is such at this time, as it affords little 
other matter to be imparted than that 
which concerns the escheated lands in 
Ulster, into which we have made our 
entrance, and of this subject I have so 
largely written in the general letters 
to your Lordship, that 1 should com- 
mit an error in troubling you in the 
superfluous repetition thereof; to 
which work I see your Lordship is 
affected, for you have made a good 
choice of the persons you have sent to 
undertake your precinct ; and if their 
resolution be as good to abide a storm 
when it happens, as their. purses are 
(for the most part) to perform the 
conditions, there is no doubt but they 
will do well and find commodity by it. 
But when I consider that the work we 
have in hand is one of the greatest 
that hath been undertaken by the 
Kings of England in many ages, and 
the condition of the parties that have 
undertaken it,—I mean for such as 
have come yet in person unto us, I do 
then conceive that these are not the 
men that must perform the business, 
but that we must expect some other ; 
for to remove and displace the natives, 
who are a warlike people, out of the 
greatest part of six whole counties, 
and to bring in strangers to replant 
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distribution of the precincts made 
there I cannot but think that the 
servitors and natives were greatly 
neglected in all counties but that of 
the Cavan, for we considered here 
that the one-half at least of each county 
would have been left and assigned for 
them, but now they have but one 
barony in a county, and in some less ; 
which hath grieved the servitors, and 
so discontented the natives, that they 
(the natives I mean) will do what spite 
and malice can invent, to hinder the 
proceeding and good success in a work, 
so commendable in itself, and profit- 
able to all posterities; and sure I am, 
had I not disarmed them of their 
weapons and instruments of war (as I 
did the first and second year after I 
came to this government), many of 
them had by this time declared them- 
selves rebels ; for it is not to be thought 
that their hearts are better affected at 
this time; and, if we be not furnished 
with money to lie in deposit to answer 
such a sudden alarm, and to encounter 
them upon their first insurrection (if 
any be, which God forbid,) our delay in 
attending of it from thence will in- 
crease their number as well as their 
pride, and so enable them to give the 
stronger opposition.—At his Majesty’s 
castle of Dublin, the last of October, 
1610.” 

Thirty-one years afterwards, about 
the same day of the month, the memo- 
rable civil war of 1641 broke out in 
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Ulster. In the county of Cavan, both 
its then representatives in parliament, 
“ O'Reilly and the sheriff his brother, 
were,” says Leland, “deeply engaged 
in the rebellion. They proceeded with 
unusual regularity; the sheriff sum- 
moned the Popish inhabitants to arms; 
they marched under his command with 
the appearance of discipline; forts, 
towns, and castles were surrendered 
to them. Bedell Bishop of Kilmore 
was compelled to draw up their remon- 
strance of grievances, to be presented 
to the chief governors and council, in 
which they declare their apprehension 
on account of religion, express their 
regret at being forced to seize the 
King’s forts for his majesty’s service, 
and profess their readiness to make 
restitution for any outrages committed 
by their inferior followers.” Dr. Bur- 
net, who wrote the “ Life of Bedell,” 
says that the Bishop did draw up the 
remonstrance, but rather suggests that 
he lent his aid in sympathy than from 
coercion. 

I have but space to add here, that 
in the Parliament held by James the 
Second in Dublin, in May, 1689, 
Philip O'Reilly and John Reylly af- 
fected to represent this county, as did 
Philip Oge O’Reilly and Hugh Reylly 
the borough of Cavan. In the time 
of Dean Swift, this county, having 
been the birthplace and long the re- 
sidence of his friend Dr. Sheridan, 
was much associated with the bi- 
ography and writings of each. 

ours, &c. Joun D’ Arron. 
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IN November, two vessels laden with 
merchandise set sail from Havre, one 
bound eastward, the other to the west, 
and it was determined to set out the 
lands in Louisiana, which should re- 
ceive their names from their new pro- 
prietors, such as the Grand Prior, the 
dukes De la Force, Noailles, and 
Guiche, and other great lords of the 
court. All restrictions were at the 
same time removed from the opera- 
tions of the bank, and it was autho- 
rised to employ its funds in trade, 
fishing, or manufactures, in whatever 


manner might be deemed most advan- 
tageous to private and public inter- 
ests. Indeed, the issue of banknotes 
had almost kept pace with the creation 
of shares in the ition Company. We 
have already seen that the arrét which 
constituted Law’s private enterprise 
the royal bank, had limited the issue of 
billets to 100,000,000. Nevertheless, 
by the end of October 1719, there ex- 
isted 520,000,000, by the end of No- 
vember 640,000,000, and at the close of 
the year 1,000,000,000. Was this the 
work of an economist, led into extra- 
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vagances by his enthusiastic belief in 
the superiority of paper-money ; or 
did it proceed from the reckless vanity 
and avidity of a gambling adventurer? 
It joer te must be allowed that, in 
either case, the people and the court 
vied with each other in “ fooling him 
to the top of his bent.” Neither rank 
nor wealth, neither age nor sex, was 
exempt from the prevailing epidemic. 
Noblelordsand courtly dames, wealthy 
tradesmen and threadbare spend- 
thrifts, grave judges and men of let- 
ters, vulgar sharebrokers and _ ladies 
of fashion and refinement, crowded 
into the rue Quincampoix, without dis- 
tinction of station or sex, and together 
formed a Babel of strange sights and 
sounds, that even Capel Court in its 
most palmy days failed to exhibit. In 
a few days, sometimes in a few hours, 
fortunes were made, to have dreamed 
of which would have before appeared 
an act of folly, and a very baseless 
vision. A man who possessed 10,000 
livres in billets d état, not knowing what 
to do with them, as a last resource 
invested them in shares. In three 
months he found himself in a condi- 
tion to set up a carriage, and live in 
some degree of style. Accordingly, 
he goes to a fashionable coach-builder, 
and orders a berlin. “ In what style 
will you have it appointed?” de- 
manded the tradesman—“ will you 
have it lined with crimson velvet? 

And the fringe, shall it be of gold, or 
silver ?” “ Yes, yes,” exclaimed the 
bustling patron, “gold, silver, crimson 
velvet,—what you will: you cannot 

make it too handsome. See, take this 

on account (handing him 4000 livres 

in bank notes). Lose no time. My 

name is so and so. The rue Quincam- 

poix summons me. Adieu.” “ Stay, 

stay,” cries the poor coach-builder, 

out of breath with running after him, 

“what arms am I to paint?” “ Oh, 
toutes des belles, toutes des belles,” 

and plunging into the mob, he is soon 
lost amidst its moving mass of cupidity 
and fraud, of sanguine hopes and blind 
credulity. 

Another, who had once been a ser- 
vant, purchased his master’s carriage, 
and for two or three days amused 
himself by driving about the town. 
When the novelty began to wear 
off, he returned to the rue Quincam- 
poix, the source of his good fortune. 
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Desiring his coachman to wait for 
him at the corner of a go 
street, he elbowed his way throug 

the worshippers of Mammon, and 
passed a few hours in the fashionable 
recreation of duping his neighbours 
and himself. In the meantime, the 
lackeys had taken refuge from a shower 
in a wine-shop, so that when he re- 
turned to his carriage there was no 
one to open the door and remind him 
of his greatness. The force of habit, 
therefore, made him jump up behind, 
as he formerly was wont to do. An 
exclamation of the astonished coach- 
man brought him to the knowledge of 
his ludicrous situation, but no way 
abashed, he replied with an air of im- 
ortance, “ Hold your tongue, fellow, 

wish to see with my own eyes how 
many lackeys can stand behind here, 
for I find that I must engage at least 
two more.” 

A third, having acquired the sum of 
100,000 crowns through his wife’s good 
management, hastened to his master 
to obtain his discharge. As he entered 
the room, a visitor, who at that moment 
arrived, desired him to look out for 
a coachman for him; “ Ah!” returns 
the upstart, “I am sorry I can’t oblige 
you, but it so happens that I want one 
myself, and charity, you know, begins 
at home.” 

Many of the great lords speculated 
in the most extravagant manner, and 
obtained the epithet of Seigneurs Mis- 
sissipiens, from the extent of their 
imaginary possessions on the banks of 
that river. The Duke of Bourbon, 
great-grandson of the celebrated Condé, 
made himself particularly conspicuous 
by the boldness of his speculations and 
his boundless extravagance. One da 
exhibiting his porte-feuille, gorged with 
actions, to Chenille, he received a severe 
and just rebuke. “ Monseigneur, deux 
actions de votre aieul valent mieux 
que toutes celles-la.” The splendour of 
his fétes astonished even the pleasure- 
loving Duchess of Berry, who ac- 
knowledged herself surpassed in her 

eg and only point of excellence. 
ouis XV. after his consecration at 
Rheims, in 1722, two years after the 
system had evaporated, was enter- 


tained at Chantilly (which had been 
rebuilt during the existence of the 
mania,) with such magnificence, that 
the courtiers were fain to remark that 
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“the Mississippi had evidently flowed 
past the chateau.” 

The Regent himself indulged, with- 
out restraint, in the all-absorbing 
pastime and occupation of the day, 
and his paper wealth, as might be ex- 

cted, was truly enormous. His 

iberality, however, kept pace with his 
riches, and with his characteristic pro- 
fusion he lavished his money among 
his unworthy favorities, several of 
whom received presents of 100,000 
livres in notes or shares. But neither 
did he forget the charitable institu- 
tions of the capital, on the most useful 
of which he bestowed a million livres 
each ; besides laying out a million and 
a half in procuring the liberty of pri- 
soners confined for debt. But nothing 
was done to encourage the arts and 
sciences. No mighty edifices were 
constructed, or even designed; no mo- 
numents erected ; no funds appropri- 
ated to useful inventions. Wealth was 
the only idol of the day. A well-filled 
pocket-book was more highly esteemed 
than nobleness of character, or the 
gifts of the mind ; and a man was re- 
garded as worthy of honour and re- 
spect in exact proportion to the number 
of shares he possessed in the Com- 
pagnie des Indes. Not even the dig- 
nitaries of the church, or ecclesiastical 
communities, escaped the widely-spread 
contagion, and theologians unblush- 
ingly asserted, that the anathemaagainst 
usury did not apply to the trade in 
shares. ‘The Jansenists, however, for 
the most part, formed an honourable 
exception, and held themselves aloof 
from temptation. Now, for the first 
time, were the tricks of the Stock Ex- 
change introduced into France, and a 
peculiar jargon was invented to de- 
scribe the various operations of The 
Street, as it was called par excellence. 
The gambling in shares was dignified 
by the name of commerce, and the in- 
fluence of the press was prostituted to 
the interested views of unprincipled 
stock-jobbers ; Latin and French verses 
were written in honour of the able 
foreigner, who had discovered a science 
more precious than the philosopher's 
stone, and the Academy of Sciences 
feared not to disgrace itself by enroll- 
ing him among its honorary members. 
Persons of all ranks eagerly sought an 
introduction to the mighty potentate, 
who dispensed wealth to all who came 
+ 


within the wide circle of his influence. 
A lady, who had long coveted the 
——_ of speaking to him, was at 
ast so fortunate as to encounter him 
in the street. ‘“ Upset me, you rascal, 
upset me,” she screamed to her coach- 
man, and thus enjoyed the unspeak- 


able happiness of being rescued from — 


her disagreeable situation by the hands 
of the bank director. Another lady 
made her carriage stop beneath his 
windows at an hour when she knew 
he was entertaining some guests at his 
magnificently furnished table, and her 
servants having raised a cry of Fire! 
Jire! Law and his friends came run- 
ning out to discover the nature of the 
alarm. Immediately she pounced upon 
her prey, who, however, eluded her 
grasp, and fled from her presence with 
as little gallantry, if not with as little 
apparel, as Joseph fleeing from the 
wife of Potiphar. To show his respect 
for learning, the new member of the 
Académie des Sciences purchased the 
library of the Abbé Bignon for 180,000 
livres, and gave a similar sum for the 
Petit Rambouillet. He also purchased 
a spacious site beyond the Porte St. 
Honoré, on which he proposed to erect 
a splendid mansion. 
ut not to the rich alone was con- 
fined the desire of increasing their 
hoard. High and low equally shared 
the fever, equally participated in the 
joys of gain. A single room in the 
Rue Quincampoix would readily let 
for ten livres a-day, and a man with a 
gently-sloping hump actually realized 
50,000 livres by letting out his defor- 
mity as a writing-desk. When the 
fatal bell announced the close of busi- 
ness for the day, the eager speculators 
with heavy hearts tore themselves from 
the enchanted spot, and a thousand 
games of hazard were invented to while 
away the tedious hours, until the 
wished-for moment arrived for fresh 
speculations, for fresh hopes, fears, 
and anxieties. London and Amster- 
dam caught the contagion ; and some- 
times in a few hours would be sub- 
scribed an enormous capital, destined 
for some impracticable purpose, but 
which eventually enriched no one, 
while it beggared thousands. 

Thanks to the indefatigable and un- 
scrupulous maneuvres of the jobbers, 
the shares in the Compagnie des Indes 
before the end of November had at- 
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tained to the enormous value of 20,000 
livres, or forty times their nominal 
amount, and at this quotation they re- 
mained steady until the 15th December. 
The more wary and clear-sighted spe- 
culators now determined to realize, and 
by their address, and the confiding cre- 
dulity of the majority, were enabled to 
do so before any marked depreciation 
took place. But this transaction opened 
the eyes of the most sanguine, and it 
became manifest that the system was 
about to crumble away. The fortune 
of its author was now also at its zenith. 
The Regent had resolved to revive in 
his favour the office of Controller-Ge- 
neral of Finance, which had been sup- 

ressed after the death of Louis XIV, 

aw, however, belonged to the An- 
glican Church. His conversion, there- 
fore, became necessary before he could 
hold any office under government. To 
the Abbé Tencin, the most profligate 
member of his order, was assigned the 
task of instructing the neophyte, and 
ae him for the abjuration of 

is errors. This mockery amused the 
Parisian public, and the Abbé was jo- 
cosely styled the Primate of the Mis- 
sissippi. Many epigrams were also 
composed on the occasion, only one of 
which our limits will permit us to 
transcribe :— 


Foin de ton zéle séraphique, 
Malheureux Abbé de Tencin, 

Depuis que Law est Catholique, 
Tout le royaume est Capucin. 


However, the Abbé sufficed for the 
purpose, and, in return for his services, 
received a munificent offering of billets 
@état from his grateful disciple. On 
Christmas Day con with his wife and 
daughter received the sacrament in 
the church of St. Roch; and shortly 
after, having bestowed 1,000 crowns 
to complete the sacred edifice, was 
chosen honorary churchwarden, as suc- 
cessor to the Duke de Noailles. He 
also gave the like sum to be divided 
among the English refugees at St. 
Germain en Laie, whose pensions had 
been recently stopped, and he even 
requested his Majesty to allow him to 
decline the salary of his office. 

His first act as Controller-General 
was to depreciate still further the cur- 
rency, to prohibit the payment of specie 
for sums exceeding ten livres, and to 
render the circulation of bank notes 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XII. 
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obligatory throughout the entire king- 
dom. Searcely a week now passed 
without the promulgation of an arrét. 
One day it was forbidden to wear dia- 
monds or other precious stones; another 
interdicted the use of the precious 
metals, except within the most narrow 
limits, no manufactured article in gold 
being allowed to exceed one ounce, 
unless for the crosses of ecclesiastics 
and the different orders of chivalry. 
At another time the price of shares 
was fixed at 9,000 livres, and no pri- 
vate person or public body was per- 
mitted to retain more than 500 livres 
in specie. This last edict was inforced 
by the most vexatious and inquisitorial 
domiciliary visits, which led to the 
bon mot of Lord Stair, that Law had 
already shown himself to be a good 
Catholic, for he had established the 
Inquisition, after proving the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation by converting 
specie into paper. The island of Belle- 
Isle was about this time ceded to the 
company for the annual payment of 
100,000 livres, and several vessels set 
sail from St. Malo with merchandize for 
the eastern and western continents. 
Some ore that had recently arrived— 
at least so it was reported—from the 
Mississippi was declared to yield 90 
marks of silver to the quintal, and thus 
to surpass in value the far-famed mines 
of Potosi. The munificence and charity 
of the new Controller were also con- 
spicuous, and gained him the ephemeral 
applause of the lower orders; for some 
cargoes of salt fish which had been 
expected from Holland at the begin- 
ning of Lent having arrived only on 
Easter Eve, he caused them to be gra- 
tuitously divided among the religious 
mendicants and other poor communi- 
ties. 

But the single thread that had so 
long held the fatal sword suspended 
above his head was now about to snap 
in twain, and the Controller-General 
of Finance was in a few short months 
happy to escape with his life, and the 
miserable sum of 800 livres. But we 
must now be more brief in our details, 
and hasten on to the last act of this 
strange history. 

The issue of bank-notes had in- 
creased since January 1720, from - 
1,000,000,000 to 2,696,400,000 livres, 
and paper-money had almost entirely 
superseded the use of the precious 
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metals. Law’s theory was therefore 
afforded a most fair and ample trial ; 
but on the 21st May, 1720, appeared 
its death-warrant, in an edict that an- 
nounced the gradual reduction of the 
price of shares until the 1st December, 
when they should be fixed at 5000 
livres, and that bank-notes should also 
be reduced by one-half. The indig- 
nation of the public was as furious, as 
their enthusiasm had been wild. Their 
late idol was at once cast down from 
his “ pride of place,” and had it not 
been for the presence of mind of his 
coachman, and the swiftness of his 
horses, Law would infallibly have been 
torn to pieces. It was not that people 
still continued to believe in the mar- 
vellous virtues of the system. Every- 
body knew that, like the fabled fruit 
of the Dead Sea, it was full of “ bitter 
ashes ;” but yet it was cruel to tear so 
suddenly the pleasant bandage from 
their eyes. It was hard to be told that 
they were all dupes, that the much- 
coveted paper was a cheat, and that 
universal ruin must so soon follow 
universal wealth. Yet it was so. Ano- 
ther arrét, indeed, for a time strove to 
check the despondency of the holders 
of notes and shares, by abrogating the 
edict of the 21st May ; but it was too 
late. Their eyes were opened, and the 

had learned to discern good and evil. 
The Regent, however, still extended his 
favour and protection to the scheming 
adventurer, who was even lodged in 
the Palais Royal, and almost dail 

new edicts were promulgated. All 
was to no purpose. Edicts and paper 
had lost all favour with the “ many- 
headed monster thing,” and eager 
claimants for specie blocked up every 
avenue to the bank. Many were 
trampled under foot, and one day 
three lives were lost. The nobles, who 
had been the foremost to enhance the 
value of the paper money, were also 
the foremost to depreciate it. The 
Prince of Conti was seen driving from 
the establishment, with his carriage 
literally loaded with sacks of silver. 
His example was followed by those 
who had sufficient influence to compel 
the reimbursement of their notes and 
shares. And yet many of these men 
had realised enormous fortunes by 
forestalling and monopolising many of 
the necessaries of life. The Duke de 
la Force had bought up all the suet, 
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soap, and drippings; another the coffee ; 
a third, the spices; and a fourth, the 
hay, oats, wheat, &c. &c. Provisions 
of all kinds had become in consequence 
excessively dear, and as usual the com- 
mon herd expiated by their sufferings 
the selfishness of their chiefs. But 
when the bubble had at last com- 
pletely burst, and the truth was dis- 
played in all its hideous reality, and 
the scales had fallen from their eyes, 
one wild cry arose of mingled indigna- 
tion, anguish, and revenge. Thou- 
sands of families were at once reduced 
to destitution. Many persons com- 
mitted suicide. Others who had lately 
enjoyed the utmost affluence, were 
constrained tosolicit alms. The jobbers 
alone prospered—they, who had caused 
ail this misery, laughed in their sleeves 
at the fate of their wretched dupes, 
and secretly applauded their own su- 
perior intelligence. But against them 
also edicts were thundered, and many 
were compelled by the sacrifice of 
large sums to purchase impunity from 
imprisonment. And what meanwhile 
was the fate of Law, that arch-adven- 
turer, whose crude theories had ob- 
tained for him the possession of four- 
teen goodly estates, and the high office 
of Controller-General of the Finance 
of France, and the friendship of the 
Regent? A strict investigation into 
the affairs of the bank brought to light 
that he had overdrawn his account to 
the amount of 18,000,000 livres; that 
six of the directors had appropriated 
to themselves 40,000,000 of silver ; and 
that another had sent 7,000,000 abroad. 
The unprincipled ingenuity of the few, 
and the blind cupidity of the many, 
had caused a greater amount of misery 
and ruin than long years of warfare. 
Nor does a nation lightly recover from 
a scourge of this kind; the injury 
done to its moral character is often ir- 
reparable, and lax notions of right and 
wrong are instilled into the minds of 
its youthful traders, which sorrows and 
affliction can alone entirely eradicate. 
Of Law himself we have little more 
to say. In the first instance he fled to 
Bruxelles, whence he subsequently re- 
moved to Venice, where he died in 
1729, poor and unbefriended. Montes- 
quieu, who visited him shortly before 
his death, says that “ it was still the 
same man,—his mind always occupied 
with projects, and his head full of cal- 
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culations and values, specific or repre- 
sentative. Though his means were 
scant, he still gambled, and staked 
high.” ‘ 

The materials of this notice have been 
mainly derived and abridged from M. Ch. 
Lacretelle’s Histoire de France pendant 
le Dix-huitiéme Siécle, tome 8. Paris, 
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1821. Mémoires de la Régence de Mgr. 
le Duc d’Orléans, durant la minorité de 
Louis XV. (par le Chevalier De Piossens.) 
La Haye. J. Vanduren, 1736. 3 vols. 
12mo. Collection des principaux Econo- 
mistes, tome 1. Economistes Financiers 
du XVIII®. siecle. par M. Eug. Daire. 
Paris. Hennuyer et Turpin, 1843. 1 gros 
vol. in 8vo. 
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Letters of Queen Elizabeth and King James VI. of Scotland, some of them printed 
Srom Originals in the possession of the Rev. Edward- Ryder, and others from a 
MS. which formerly belonged to Sir Peter Thompson, Kt. Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq. Treas. S.A. Printed for the Camden Society. 1849. 


THIS volume contains ninety-five 
letters: sixty-two written by Queen 
Elizabeth to James VI. of Scotland, 
and the remaining thirty-three by 
James to Elizabeth. The title-page, 
of which we have given a transcript 
above, indicates the sources whence 
they have been derived, and the editor, 
in his introduction, endeavours to 
account for the way in which the 
forty-three of them which are originals 
found their way into the possession of 
the reverend Edward Ryder, the rector 
of Oaksey in North Wilts. Some in- 
dorsements containing the days of re- 
ceipt, and the persons from whom they 
were received, lead to the conclusion 
that they passed through the hands of 
some oflicial persons connected with 
the King of Scotland ; and one of these 
indorsements, which is in the following 
words, “ Sent to me to be presented to 
his Majestie at Thirlestane, 19th Oc- 
tober, 1593,” induces the editor to 
suppose that they were at one time in 
the possession of the Maitlands of 
Thirlestane. The editor sketches the 
fortunes of that distinguished family 
from blind Sir Richard, whose love of 
literature, and especially of ancient 
poesy, is commemorated by the insti- 
tution of the Maitland Society, down 
to the amiable Richard Earl of Lauder- 
dale, whose poverty in exile for the 
cause of James the Second compelled 
him, in spite of strong literary tastes, 
not only to sell his own valuable library 
but also to dispose of a similar and 
larger collection of MSS. which he 
inherited from his unpopular uncle 
John Duke of Lauderdale, the well 
known member of the Cabal adminis- 


tration. The fortunes of the family 
were entirely ruined by their adherence 
to James the Second. Everything they 
possessed which was saleable was con- 
verted into money. The MSS. now 
published were of too recent interest 
to be made the subject of a sale, but 
it is thought by the editor that the 
same storm which scattered the other 
MSS. of this family drove these also 
from their resting-place. Whither 
they wandered the editor has not dis- 
covered ; but, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, they reappeared in the 
vossession of Mr. Ryder of the Charter 
sm a well known solicitor in Lon- 
don. 


Mr. Ryder lived to the age of 
ninety-seven, setting great store by his 
collection of royal letters, and leaving 
them on his death to be inherited by 


his son, the present possessor. The 
editor thinks that his conjecture that 
these were Maitland papers 

—‘‘is rendered almost conclusive by the 
circumstance that the only other papers 
of the same kind which are in the posession 
of Mr. Ryder are a considerable collection 
of original letters addressed to John Duke 
of Lauderdale, with many copies of letters 
written by him in his capacity of secretary 
for Scotland.’’ (Introd. p. v.) 

The Thompson MS. mentioned in 
the title-page is a quarto volume of 
transcripts made from various sources 
for Sir Peter Thompson, the Dorset- 
shire antiquary. 

From whatever sources derived the 
lettersare beyond all question genuine ; 
and, with the exception of about a 
dozen, are private letters; not mere 
state letters, formal documents penned 
by official writers and signed by the 
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royal personages whose names they 
bear, but letters which express the 
individual thoughts and opinions of 
the writers themselves. Of Elizabeth’s 
letters we scarcely know any better 
specimens. As compositions they are 
most singular. Her majesty treats 
the language in which she writes as if 
it were as entirely subject to her 
authority as the eo by whom it 
was spoken. All rules of grammar, 
all customary usages of orthographers 
and grammarians, are set at nought. 
Words are pressed into her service 
and used at her will; nouns are con- 
verted into verbs, verbs into nouns, 
singular is turned into plural, connect- 
ing words are left to be guessed at, 
and parenthesis is huddled into the 
midst of parenthesis, as if purposely, 
to make confusion worse confounded. 
In writing, as in acting, her majesty 
disdained to be bound by customary 
law. It was her prerogative, as she 
seems to have thought, to use what 
words she pleased, and in what order 
and sense she thought proper. And 
yet, with all this irregularity and con- 
sequent obscurity, she occasionally 
bursts forth with some terse epigram- 
matic expression, often a proverb, or 
built upon a proverb, respecting which, 
whether as to its meaning or applica- 
tion, there never can be any doubt. 
A few examples of these Elizabethan 
ewe will exemplify our meaning. 

e shall take the liberty to modernise 
her majesty’s somewhat singular or- 
thography. 

‘* Judge of me, therefore, as of a King * 
that carries no abject nature; and think 
this of me, that, rather than your danger, 
I will venture mine.” (p. 23.) [%.e. rather 
than danger shall happen to you I will 
run the risk of its happening to myself.] 

‘¢ It is dangerous for a Prince to irritate 
too much, through evil advice, the gene- 
rality of great subjects.’’ ibid. 

‘* Since God hath made kings let them 
not unmake their authority ; and let brooks 
and small rivers acknowledge their springs, 
aa no farther than their banks.’’ (p. 

‘*Make not edicts for scorn but to be 
observed.” (p. 38.) 

“ What religion is this, that they say 
the way to salvation is to kill the Prince, 
for a merit meritorious? This is that 





* Her majesty continually writes of her- 
self as ‘* a King.”’ 
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they have all confessed without torture or 
menace. Isweariton my word.’’ (p. 40.) 


This alludes to the doctrine which 
the Jesuits were accused of teaching, 
that to slay a Prince excommunicated 
by the Pope, was a good deed avail- 
able to salvation. ; 

‘* Let all men know that princes know 
best their own laws, and misjudge not that 
you know not. For my part, I will not 
live to wrong the meanest.”’ (p. 43.) 

“You may the more soundly trust my 
vows, for never yet were they stained ; 
neither will I make you the first on whom 
I shall bestow untruth—which God will 
not suffer me to live unto.’ (p. 48.) 

‘* If I deserve not your amity, persecute 
me as your foe; but, being yours, use me 
like a Prince who feareth none but God.”’ 
(p. 49.) 

‘© He hath procured my greatest glory 
that meant my sorest wrack, and hath so 
dimmed the light of his sunshine that who 
hath a will to obtain shame let them keep 
his forces company.” (p. 53.) 

“If you mean to reign, J exhort you to 
shew you worthy the place, which can 
never be settled without a steady course 
held to make you loved and feared.” (p. 76.) 

“JT pray the Almighty God to inspire 
you in time, afore too late, to cut their 
combs whose crest may danger you. I 
am void of malice, God is judge. I know 
them not.’’ (p. 77-) 

‘* Advance not such as hang their hopes 
on other strings than you may tune. Them 
that gold can corrupt, think not your gifts 
can assure. Who once have made ship- 
wreck of their country, let them not enjoy 
it. Weed out the weeds lest the best corn 
fester. Never arm with power such whose 
betterness [i. e. the bettering of whose 
estate] must follow after you [i. e. after you 
are dead or put aside], nor trust to their 
trust [%. e. trustworthiness] that under 
any colour will thrall their own soil.’’ 
(p. 78.) 

‘* My long experience teacheth me, when 
a King neglects himself, who will make 
enemies for him?’’ [%. e. on his account, 
or for his benefit.] (p. 82.) 

‘‘Tf a King will endure he shall have 
indignities enough.’’ (p. 84.) 

‘*That you may know that I am that 
Prince that never can endure a menace at 
my enemy’s hand—much less of one so 
dearly treated—I will give you this bond : 
that affection and kind treatment shall ever 
prevail, but fear or doubt shall never pro- 
cure aught from me.’’ (p. 104.) 

‘* You may see what danger it breeds a 
King to glorify too high and too suddenly a 
boy of years and conduct, whose untimely 
age for discretion [i. e. age not ordinarily 
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gifted with discretion] breeds rash con- 
sent to undecent actions. Such speak or 
[é. e. before] they weigh, and attempt or 
they consider. The weight of a kingly 
state is of more poise than the shallowness 
of arash young man’s head can weigh.’’ 


(p. 109.) 


In these forcible sentences we read 
the very heart of this great woman ; 
her genuine feelings and opinions. 
True, they occasionally display no- 
tions too lofty to be palatable in these 
days, but when we draw conclusions 
respecting Elizabeth’s character, we 
must remember that such notions were 
consistent with the temper and opinions 
of the time, and that she herself was 
consistent in her own actions in re- 
ference to them. Modern depreciators 
of Elizabeth adopt a curious fallacy in 
order to lower her in the general esti- 
mation, and make it be believed that 
she has been hitherto over-estimated. 
Let us consider a little wherein her 

reatness has been thought to consist. 
Vhen she came to the throne the 
nation was torn to pieces by internal 
division, the religion of light and truth 
was authoritatively denounced, its pro- 


fessors were subjected to a persecu- 
tion which has made the reign of Mary 
infamous, and all the best interests of 
the country were sacrificed to twe un- 
opular foreign alliances ; the one re- 
igious—with Rome, the other po- 


litical—with Spain. Such was the 
England of Mary. Look onwards a 
few years and inquire what was the 
England of Elizabeth. From her very 
accession the Queen shewed herself to 
be in every respect an Englishwoman. 
She thoroughly identified herself with 
the feelings and opinions of her people. 
She right gloriously vindicated their 
cational independence. She estab- 
lished a church thoroughly Protestant 
in its articles, and as comprehensive as 
possible in its formularies. She sur- 
rounded herself by a body of English 
statesmen who made their country 
respected throughout Europe by the 
steady wisdom of their counsels, and 
the consistent policy of their ad- 
ministration ; and she established an 
internal government which was strong 
not only to repress injustice, but to 
maintain rights. High and low, rich 
and poor, were compelled to lay aside 
all barbarous appeals to force, and 
to look to the law, as administered in 
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the Queen’s tribunals, as their only 
standard of right and wrong. To the 
influence of this admirable, and what 
was perhaps its most endearing pecu- 
liarity, this thoroughly English policy, 
was added the weightier power over 
the minds of the people which resulted 
from the Queen’s personal demeanour, 
and the high quality of her under- 
standing. er bearing was noble, her 
public displays splendid, she trusted 
herself to her people with the most con- 
fiding fearlessness, she gave attention 
to the meanest applicant, and replied 
publicly and spontaneously to all pe- 
titions and addresses with quick and 
admirable shrewdness. Who that bears 
in mind that the influence which re- 
sulted from all these various causes 
was multiplied by continual repetition, 
and that during the many years of her 
reign it gradually permeated every class 
of her subjects, and every corner of 
her kingdom, will wonder that popu- 
lar affection for a sovereign was never 
either more certain or more constant 
than that of England for Queen Eliza- 
beth. And what is it that is advanced 
in reply by those writers who now call 
upon us to reverse the verdict of 
Queen Elizabeth’s contemporaries ? 
Absolutely nothing. Groping among 
the works of the shameless libellers 
whom the church of Rome permitted 
(if it did not encourage them) to assail 
the Queen during her lifetime, and in 
other equally trustworthy channels of 
information, these diligent inquirers 
have found a few slanders long past 
into oblivion ; coarse vulgar fictions, 
or maliciously distorted truths, which 
are totally worthless as historical au- 
thorities. These they have re-pro- 
duced with the air of triumph which 
distinguishes small discoverers. And 
what do these slanders amount to? 
They magnify the Queen’s penurious- 
ness, her dislike of marriage, her fond- 
ness for flattery, her occasional ill- 
humour. They make her out to have 
been vindictive and unrelenting. They 
maliciously insinuate strong doubts re- 
specting her chastity. One lady, who 
has taken infinite pains to search into all 
the dirty holes and corners of this dis- 
creditable path of history, establishes 
(if her facts could only be relied upon) 
that the Queen’s truthfulness is not 
unimpeachable, and, still worse, that 
she really never was good-looking. 
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Suppose all these surmises to be true. 
Suppose Elizabeth to have been as 
disagreeable, as ugly, and occasionally 
as ill-tempered and as false, as the 
most malignant of her traducers de- 
sires to establish. What then? Many 
of these imputed qualities she probably 
shared with all royal personages. Evil 
tempers result naturally out of the 
absurd homage and flattery with which 
persons in exalted stations are sur- 
rounded. But these are not the quali- 
ties which have rendered Elizabeth, 
or which have ever rendered any other 
potentate, famous. Such persons be- 
come famous, if at all, in spite of such 
qualities ; and to prove their existence 
with such elaborate ingenuity is merely 
to cast dust in the eyes of those who 
are foolish enough to allow themselves 
to be blinded. Public reputation re- 
sults from public actions, and unless 
it can be shown that those of Eliza- 
beth do not justify the fame which 
sprang from them, these ingenious in- 

uirers merely throw away their pains. 

f Elizabeth had been celebrated be- 
cause she was asserted to be a mild, 
amiable, good- tempered woman, it 
would have been germane to the mat- 
ter to have proved that she was in 
fact the reverse of all these. But the 
admiration of posterity is challenged 
for her as the great head of English 
Protestantism, as the consolidator of 
a system in church and state which, 
after the lapse of three centuries, still 
commands the affection of Englishmen, 
and the respect of the world; and 
what kind of answer is given to this 
claim by proving to demonstration 
that personally she was stingy or un- 
forgiving? Mary truckled to Spain 
and Rome, and lost the most valuable 
continental possession of the English 
crown in a quarrel with which England 
had nothing to do; Elizabeth, from 
her accession to her death, consistently 
asserted the national independence of 
our 7 in defence of that inde- 
pendence she bravely defied the power 
of the greatest nations under the sun, 
and by her personal conduct and bear- 
ing excited a patriotic enthusiasm 
throughout the country which, in a 
moment of tremendous peril, scattered 
to the winds the vastest invading ar- 
mament that ever steered its course 
towards England. What answer is 
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given to that? “ True,” say these 
diligent inquirers, “ she defeated the 
Armada. There is no doubt she did 
that. But it appears, on the testi- 
mony of unquestionable records,” such 
is the customary phraseology, “ that 
she behaved very harshly to the ladies 
of her household, that she had a mortal 
antipathy to matrimony, and that it is 
a mistake to suppose that she was ever 
good-looking.” Miserable nonsense ! 
As reasonable would it be to depre- 
ciate our new-fashioned ladies’ histo- 
ries by proving that their authors can- 
not spin, and are ignorant of the mys- 
teries of apple-dumpling. We trust 
it will soon please Heaven to employ 
our lady-authors in tasks more suit- 
able to their powers, and more credit- 
able to their taste, than that of depre- 
ciating one of the greatest of their sex. 
The letters which are here pub- 
lished “ extend from 1582 to 1603, and 
touch more or less upon every import- 
ant public incident which occurred in 
Scotland during these twenty eventful 
years.” (Introd. p. ix.) The length to 
which we have been led in our re- 
marks upon the general question of 
Elizabeth’s right to be ranked among 
the really great ones of our sovereigns, 
precludes us from attempting to detail 
the incidents to which the letters re- 
late. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to do so, unless we were to write a 
history of the twenty years’ transac- 
tions between England and Scotland. 
All we shall do is to show in what 
manner the letters here published bear 
upon one or two of those transactions, 
and we will select for that purpose, 
I. The Babington Conspiracy and the 
execution of Mary; and, II. The famous 
Ballad Story of Kinmont Willie. 
Babington’s Conspiracy came to 
light early in August, 1586, and the 
chief conspirators were executed on 
the 20th and 21st of the followin 
September. James sent a een 
embassy to Elizabeth to congratulate 
her on her escape. No. 23 of the let- 
ters now published is Elizabeth's re- 
ply, dated 4th October, 1586. “I 
render you,” she says, “ many loving 
thanks for the joy you take of my nar- 
row escape from the jaws of death, to 
which I might easily have fallen, but 
that the hand of the Highest saved me 
from that snare.” She attributes “ the 
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curse of that design” to the Jesuits, 
and warns James of the impolicy of al- 
lowing them to “ come and go” within 
his kingdom. 

‘* For my part,’’ she concludes, “ I am 
sorrier that they cast away so many goouly 
gentlemen, than that they sought my ruin. 
I thank God I have taken more dolour 
for some that are guilty of this murther, 
than bear them malice that they sought 
my death. I protest it before God. But 
such iniquity will not be hid, be it never 
so craftely handled ; and yet, when you 
shall hear all, you will wonder that one 
accounted wise [#.e. Mary Queen of Scots] 
will use such matter so fondly. But no 
marvel, for when they are given [over] 
to a reprobate sense they often make such 
slip.’’ (pp. 38, 39.) 


The next letter seems to indicate 
that James’s former messenger having 
been delayed his majesty had become 
anxious to know what had really taken 
place, and had therefore sent again to 
to Elizabeth another messenger with 
another letter, professing deep regard 
fur her welfare. She replied (if de- 
pendence may be placed on an indorsed 
date) on one of the days when Mary 
was put upon what was called her trial 
at Fotheringay. She never alludes to 
that circumstance, but is profuse in 
professions of gratitude for kind letters ; 
thanks James for offers to deliver up 
any of the traitors who may have 
sought refuge in Scotland; and ex- 
presses her pleasure that he is alive to 
the danger of the Jesuits, “ that have 
been the source of all these treacheries 
in this realm, and will spread, like an 
evil, wide, if at the first they be not 
weeded out.” (p. 40.) 


‘* Far be it,’’ she remarks, “ from Scot- 
land to harbour any such, and therefore I 
wish your good providence may be duly 
executed, for else laws,’ she adds, in 
anticipation of one of Gay’s ‘ good things,” 
‘* resemble cobwebs, whence great bees get 
out by breaking, and small flies sticks fast 
for weakness.’’ (p. 41.) 


James was at length compelled by 
his indignant subjects to interfere to 
save, if it were possible, his mother’s 
life. Commissioners were sent to Lon- 
don upon missions of intercession, the 
particulars of which have been related 
by Robertson. In the meantime a 
fresh conspiracy, either real or pre- 
tended, was discovered in London, 
which wound up the popular enthu- 
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siasm on behalf of the Queen, and 
their hatred of Mary, to its height. 
The next letter seems to have been 
written—for Elizabeth never dated 
her letters—just at the time when this 
fresh conspiracy was discovered. 


“ You may see,’’ she says, ‘‘ whether I 
keep the serpent that poisons me when 
they confess tohave reward. By saving of 
his life they would have had mine. Do I 
not make myself, trow ye, a goodly prey 
for every wretch to devour? Transfigure 
yourself into my state, and suppose what 
you ought to do, and thereafter weigh my 
life, and reject the care of murder, and shun 
all baits that may untie our amities.’’ 
(pp. 42, 43.) 


The Scottish commissioners pro- 
posed on James’s behalf that Mary 
should be transferred into the custody 
of some neutral prince, her relations 
entering into an engagement that she 
should abstain from all interference in 
the affairs of England. Letter 26, 
written about Ist February, 1586-7, 
is Elizabeth’s reply. We will extract 
the passage which contains its sub- 
stance. 

‘* Your commissioners tell me, that I 
may trust her in the hand of some indif- 
ferent prince, and have all her cousins 
and allies promise she will no more seek 
my ruin, Dear brother and cousin, weigh 
in true and equal balance whether they lack 
not much good ground when such stuff 
serves for their building. Suppose you I 
am so mad to trust my life in another’s 
hand and send it out of my own? If the 
young master of Gray, for currying favour 
with you, might fortune say it, yet old 
master Melvin hath years enough to teach 
him more wisdom than tell a prince of 
any judgment such a contrarious frivolous 
maimed reason. Let your counsellors, 
for your honour, discharge their duty so 
much to you as to declare the absurdity 
of such an offer; and, for my part, I do 
assure myself too much of your wisdom, as 
though like a most natural good son you 
charged them to seek all means they could 
devise with wit or judgment to save her 
life. Yet I cannot, nor do not, allege 
any fault to you of these persuasions, for 
I take it that you will remember, that 
advice or desires ought ever agree with the 
surety of the party sent to and honour of 
the sender, which, when both you weigh, 
I doubt not but your wisdom will excuse 
my need, and wait my necessity, and not 
accuse me either of malice or of hate.’’ 
(p. 44.) 


After Mary’s execution Elizabeth 
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sent Robert Cary to the Scottish King 
with a letter expressive of her regret. 
But Scotland was on fire with in- 
dignation. Cary dared not cross the 
border. James sent messengers to the 
boundary-road to receive his letter; 
and, whilst the Scottish people were 
burning to revenge the death of their 
unhappy Queen, and were endeavour- 
ing to arouse some natural feeling in 
the heart of the King by besieging him 
with supplications, and imprecations 
against Elizabeth, his majesty wrote 
the following reply to his correspond- 
ent’s letter of apology. The editor 
states that it is printed from a fair 
draft or copy altogether in James’s 
handwriting. He adds, “I know no 
reason to doubt that it was actually 
sent, but Iam not aware of any evi- 
dence that it was so.” 


‘¢ Madame and dearest. sister, Quhairas 
by your lettir and bearare, Robert Carey 
youre seruand and ambassadoure, ye 
purge youre self of yone unhappy fact. 
As, on the one pairt, considdering your 
rank and sex, consanguinitie and longe 
professed good will to the defunct, toge- 
ther with youre many and solemne attesta- 
tionis of youre innocentie, I darr not 
wronge you so farre as not to iudge 
honorablie of youre unspotted pairt thair- 
in, so, on the other syde, I wishe that 
youre honorable behauioure in all tymes 
heirafter may fully persuaide the quhole 
uorlde of the same. And, as for my 
pairt, I looke that ye will geue me at 
this tyme suche a full satisfaction, in 
all respectis, as sall be a meane to strenthin 
and unite this yle, establish and maintaine 
the treu religion, and obleig me to be, as 
of befoire I war, youre most louing. 

[unsigned. | 

‘¢This bearare hath sumquhat to informe 
you of in my name, quhom I neid not 
desyre you to credit, for ye knou I loue 
him.’’ (p. 46.) 


But the Scottish people compelled 
their heartless sovereign to assume an 
appearance of indignation, and the two 
kingdoms stood apart until the prepa- 
rations for the Armada threatened to 
rob James of that southern kingdom 
towards which he had begun to look 
with anxious eyes. In the letters 
which passed on the renewal of his in- 
timacy with Elizabeth there are occa- 
sional allusions to the death of Mary 
(as at p. 50); but we doubt whether 
the editor is right in supposing that a 
solemn imprecation of Blizabeth at p. 
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48 has reference to that subject. The 
whole passage stands thus: 


“My pen, my dear brother, hath re- 
mained so long dry as I suppose it hardly 
would have taken ink again, but, mollified 
by the good justice that, with your own 
person you have been pleased to execute,* 
together with the large assurance that 
your words have given to some of my 
ministers, which all doth make me ready 
to drink most willingly a large draught of 
the river of Lethe, never minding to think 
of unkindness, but to turn my eyes to the 
making up of that sure amity and stanch 
good will which may be presently con- 
cluded in ending our league, that so un- 
happily, to my heart’s grief, was delayed 
and deferred, assuring you, on the faith of 
a christian and word of a king, that my 
heart cannot accuse my conscience of one 
thought that might infringe our friend- 
ship, or let so good a work. God, the 
searcher of all hearts, ever so have miseri- 
corde of my soul as my innocence in 
that matter deserveth, and no otherwise ; 
which invocation were too dangerous for 
a guilty conscience ; as I have commanded 
this bearer more at large to tell you.”’ 

The question turns upon the mean- 
ing of the words which we have printed 
in italics—“ in that matter.” Do they 
covertly allude to the execution of 
Mary, which the editor thinks they do, 
or to the unbroken continuance of 
Elizabeth's friendship for James, in 
spite of the interruption of intercourse 
between the two nations? We think 
the latter. 

On the renewal of the intercourse 
between the two nations James harped 
several times on his desire for “ satis- 
faction.” Elizabeth urged him to be 
more precise,— 

** And for that you speak oft of satis- 
faction, I have much urged, as now again 
I do, to know what thereby is meant, 
since I both mind, and also do, whatso- 
ever may honourably be required of such 
as I profess myself; and therefore, I re- 
quire you therein to answer me.” (p. 50.) 


And there the matter ended. The 
stirring period of the Armada drove 
all thoughts of Queen Mary out of 
every mind. 





* “To prove his sincerity against the 
catholics, he (James) summoned his forces, 
attacked the castle of Lochmaben, ... . 
and, reinforced by an English battering 
train, beat the castle about the ears of its 
captain, whom he hanged, with six of his 


men.”’ Tytler’s Scotland, ix. 21. 
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The second point which we propose 
to consider with reference to these 
letters, the rescue of Kinmont Willie, 
belongs rather to romance than history. 
The editor explains it thus: 


‘* A well-known borderer, named Wil- 
liam Armstrong, of Kinmont, or, as he 
was termed in song and amongst the peo- 
ple, ‘ Kinmont Willie,’ was unfairly made 
prisoner by the deputy of the English 
warden, and was lodged in triumph in the 
castle of Carlisle. The Scottish warden, 
sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, enraged at 
this infringement of border law, took an 
oath that he would free the captive. With 
the aid of a few men as daring as himself, 
and under favour of a dark and stormy 
night, Buccleuch and hisdittle band scaled 
the castle wall, surprised the sentries, 
forced their way with ploughshares and 
sledge hammers into the inner prison, and 
mounting the captive upon the broad 
shoulders of Red Rowan, ‘the starkest 
man in Teviotdale,’ bore him off in his 
irons. Elizabeth ‘stormed not a little,’ 
says Spottiswood, at such an outrage, and 
insisted that Buccleuch should be deli- 
vered into her hands. The Scotch peo- 
ple, mad with delight at an exploit which 
reminded them of the days and deeds of 
Wallace, would have defended Buccleuch 
and defied the queen, but James after 
much ado procured the heroic culprit to 
be committed to custody, ‘ and offered to 
refer the question to arbitrators or com- 
missioners, in the customary manner of 
border disputes.’ ” 


Elizabeth's reply is No. 60: 


‘**T cannot omit to set before you,”’ she 
writes, “a too rare example of a seduced 
king by a sinister counsel. Was it ever 
seen that a prince from his cradle pre- 
served from the slaughter, help up in 
royal dignity, conserved from many trea- 
sons, maintained in all sorts of kindness, 
should remunerate with so hard a measure 
such dear deserts? With doubt to yield 
a just treaty’s response [i.e. to yield a 
doubtful response to a just treaty] toa 
lawful friend’s demand [i. e. to a lawful 
demand of a friend]? Ought it be put 
to a question whether a king should do 
another, his like, a right? Or shoulda 
council be demanded their pleasure what he 
himself should do? Were it in the nonage 
of the prince it might have some colour ; 
but in a father’s age [#. e. in the case of 
a prince old enough to be a father] it 
seemeth strange, and I dare say without 
example.” 

“J am as evil treated by named friend 
as I could be by my known foe. Shall 
any castle or habitacle of mine be assailed 
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by a night-larcyn, and shall not my con- 
federate send the offender to his due 
punisher? Shall a friend stick at that 
demand that he ought rather to prevent ? 
The law of kingly love would have said 
nay, and not, for persuasion of such as 
never can nor will stead you, but dis- 
honour you, to keep their own rule 

For commissioners I will never grant for 
an act that he cannot deny that made ; for 
what so the cause be made, no cause 
should have done that. And when you, 
with a better weighed judgment, shall 
consider, I am sure my answer shall be 
more honourable and just, which I expect 
with most speed as well for you as for 
myself. For other doubtful and litigious 
causes in our borders I will be ready to 
appoint commissioners, if I shall find 
them needful, but for this matter, of so 
villainous usage, assure you I will never 
be so answered as hearers [%. e. commis- 
sioners to hear] shall need.’’ (p. 116.) 


Still the Scottish monarch was kept 
back from complying with her request 
by the excitement of his people. Again 
he urged the reference to commis- 
sioners, and again Elizabeth replied, 


‘¢ Neither, if you understand it aright, 
can we believe, that if all the council 
of Scotland would tell it you, they may 
cause you be persuaded, that commis- 
sioners should need or ought try whether 
any subject of yours should take out of 
any our holds a prisoner, however taken. 
And therefore, do not beguile yourself, 
nor let them make you believe, that ever 
I will put that to a trialas a matter doubt- 
ful. But for the truth to be known of the 
first taking of that silly man, and divers 
other points fallen out betwixt our wardens, 
I agree very willingly to such an order, 
but let the matter of greatest moment, 
which is the malefact of your Locrine, be 
first redressed. And when you 
plainly now do see my true meaning of 
repair of honour, which so lately hath 
been blotted, and how no desire of quar- 
relling for trifles, nor backwardness in 
faithful affection, which you never shall 
find to quail but your own desert, I hope 
at length you will postpone your new ad- 
visers, and remember her who never yet 
omitted any part that might concern a 
most faithful friendship’s love.’’ (p. 117.) 


Finding Elizabeth determined, James 
took advantage of the last passage in 
this letter as a foundation for conces- 


sion. He pretended that her meaning 

had been previously mistaken, but that 

now that he found that the only thing 

she required was the reparation of her 
3 
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honour he yielded to her demand with 
all possible readiness. No prince in 
Europe, he assured her, would be so 
careful to preserve her honour from 
all blemish as her brother of Scotland. 
Buccleuch was accordingly delivered 
up, and kept for some time in confine- 
ment in England. Sir Walter Scott 
has informed us that according to the 
tradition of the family the Queen de- 
sired to see the gallant borderer. He 
was introduced to her majesty, and 
knelt at her feet. The Queen darted 
upon him one of her most awful looks, 
and asked him how he dared to storm 
one of her castles. ‘‘ What is there, 
madam,” replied the hardy moun- 
taineer, “that a brave man dare not 
do?” Ever ready to admire courage, 
even in her enemies, the Queen ex- 
claimed to those about her, “ With a 
thousand such leaders I could shake 
any throne in Christendom !” 

e way in which these two subjects 
are illustrated by the letters before us 
exemplifies the manner in which other 
letters in the volume may be brought 
to bear upon other important transac- 
tions in the histories both of England 
and Scotland. Altogether, they form 
a book which falls very legitimately 
within the scope of the Camden So- 
ciety. It will at once take a place 
among our genuine historical materi- 
als, and those who study it will be 
enabled to form a far more accurate 
appreciation of the characters of the 
great Queen and her successor than 
can be obtained from recent works of 
infinitely greater pretence. Mr. Ryder 
is much to be commended for having 
communicated the letters in his pos- 
session to the Camden Society. We 
trust he will do the same with his cor- 
— of John Duke of Lauder- 

e. 


Mr. Urpan, Sept. 5. 

HAVING compared the statements 
of several of the London topographers 
with my portfolio of prints, I believe 
I can supply the requisite dates which 
will clear the history of Melbourne 
House and the Albany from the con- 
fusion to which your reviewer has 
adverted in his critique on Walcott’s 
Westminster and Cunningham’s Hand- 
book of London, contained in your 
Magazine for August. And first as to 


Melbourne House, the inconsistencies 


York House, Whitehall—The Albany. 
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in the accounts of which I trace back 
in Allen’s History of London and the 
Beauties of England and Wales. 

York Hovusr at WHITEHALL was 
built, from the designs of Payne, for 
Sir Matthew Featherstonhaugh, who 
died here on the 18th March 1774.* 
It is said to have been for some time 
the residence of General Amherst, who 
died in 1781. In 1789 it was fitted 
up for the Duke of York; when the 
domed entrance-hall, and grand stair- 
case, were added by Mr. Holland, the 
architect who was also employed in 
the alteration of Carlton House for the 
Prince of Wales. 

The Duke of York did not reside 
there above three years, as_ before 
May 1792 he had exchanged it for 
Viscount Melbourne’s mansion in Pic- 
cadilly. From that time it was called 
Melbourne House, until it passed into 
the hands of the late Lord Dover, who 
died there in 1833, and whose widow 
still occupies it. It is now called Dover 
House. 

These dates are illustrated by a 
view (by Chalmers) of “ York House, 
in Parliament Street, the Residence of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York,” 
which appeared in the European Ma- 
gazine for April 1789; by another, 
drawn by John Carter, engraved for 
the small Stationers’ Almanac of the 
same year; by a view of “ York 
House,” dedicated to Viscount Mel- 
bourne, in Colnaghi’s Views, dated 
May 1792; and another, in which it is 
called Melbourne House, by S. W. 
Toms, published May 21, 1792. 

Yorx House mw Piccapi1y was 
erected on the site of Sunderland 
House, from the designs of Sir William 
Chambers. In 1770 it was sold by 
Lord Holland to Lord Melbourne, as 
noticed in the passage cited by Mr. 
Cunningham. 

“Lord Holland has sold Piccadilly 
House to Lord Melbourne, and it is to be 
called Melbourne House.’”? Mr. Rigby 
to Lord Ossory, Dec. 6, 1770. 

In 1792 it passed into the possession 
of the Duke of York, who appears to 
have resided in Piccadilly until about 
1804, when he took a house in Port- 
man Square. -The purchasers then 





* Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
1774, p. 142 : showing that Debrett’s Ba- 
ronetage is wrong in its dateof 24th May. 
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formed the present “ Albany,” which 
they named after the Duke of York’s 
second title. A view of this new 
bachelors’ hall was published in the 
European Magazine for December 
1804, accompanied by the following 
account. 


“ After a few years’ residence, his Royal 
Highness removed from it ;_ and the house 
and ground were purchased by a builder, 
who has divided it into complete and de- 
tached sets of chambers, in the manner of 
the Parisian hotels, or like those of our 
own Inns of Court. It is designed prin- 
cipally for the residence of single gentle- 
men who may wish to enjoy the advantages 
of a permanent or occasional residence in 
London, in a style of convenience and ac- 
commodation appropriate to their rank, 
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unburthened by the expense of a great 
household establishment, the waste and 
annoyance of a retinue of servants, or the 
extravagant charges and noises and com- 
fortless bustle of hotels. Part of the 
building is appropriated to the female ser- 
vants who take care of the apartments ; 
and part for a residence of a Restaurateur, 
to supply the gentlemen with dinners or 
suppers, and attendance, in good style at 
their own apartments. A pretty covered 
walk leads from the back of the house 
into Saville row.’’ 


Tiere is a view of Melbourne House 
in Piccadilly, (whilst it still belonged 
to Lord Melbourne,) in the European 


Magazine for 1789. 
Yours, &e. J.B.N. 
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WHILST there is no artificial ma- 
terial of itself more beautiful than 
glass, so there is probably none which 
1s capable of a aso variety of appli- 
cation, or which consequently affords 
room for more varied ingenuity in the 
designs, or more practised skill in the 
manipulations, of those who manufac- 
ture it. Nor are the operations of the 
glass-worker remarkable merely for 
their ingenuity and skill, for in in- 
tensity of labour they donot yield to 
those of the forge. Of all these opera- 
tions, whether minutely delicate, or 


By Apsley Pellatt. Small 4to. 


the results of patient and fiery toil, it 
is the part of the author before us to 
0 a full and particular account. 
‘or this task, by his long and de- 
voted attachment to his art, he has 
especially qualified himself, perhaps 
beyond any of his contemporaries, 
and we are inclined to think that the 
wonders he describes, assisted by the 
clearness of his details, will infuse 
some of his enthusiasm into most of 
his readers. 

It is now many years ago since Mr. 
Pellatt took out his patent for the 
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ornamental incrustations upon glass, 
called Crystallo-Ceramie, a process by 
which ornaments of any description— 
arms, ciphers, portraits, and landscapes 
—were inclosed within glass, so as to 
become chemically imperishable. The 
effect was very beautiful, and the 
articles produced were greatly ad- 
mired, though Mr. Pellatt’s historical 
researches have now brought him to 
confess that the same results had been 
achieved by the ancients. In glass- 
making, as in other things, we are 
often brought to the conclusion that 
“ there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Indeed, it appears difficult to arrive 
at the earliest «ra of this invention. 
Though it was long doubted that the 
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ancients knew much about it, and 
Pliny was scarcely credited when he 
asserted that it was discovered by the 
Sidonians in the vicinity of Mount 
Carmel, the modern researches into 
the arts of the Egyptians have shewn 
that they were well acquainted with 
this among other products of high 
civilization. Whether the Egyptian 
chronology is even now placed upon a 
sound foundation may perhaps admit 
of doubt; but Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
considers that he has found proofs that 
the art of glass-working was practised 
in Egypt before the Exodus of the 
children of Israel. At Beni Hassen 
are two paintings representing glass- 
blowers at work— 





and from the hieroglyphics which ac- 
company them they are supposed by 
him to have been executed in the 
reign of the first Osirtasen. In the 
same age, he remarks, images of glazed 
pottery were common; proving the 
mode of fusing, and the proper pro~ 
portions of the ingredients for making 

lass, to have been then known. Lastly, 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson adduces the in- 
stance of a glass bead found by Capt. 
Hervey at Thebes, which bears in 
hieroglyphic characters the name of a 
monarch who lived 1500 years before 
Christ. But, whatever may have been 
its antiquity in Egypt, there is no 
doubt that glass was brought to great 
perfection by that nation. Winckel- 
mann states that they employed it not 
only for drinking vessels but for mosaic 
work, the figures of their deities, imita- 
tions of precious stones, and sometimes 
for coffins. The glass-houses of Alex- 
andria were celebrated. Strabo asserts 
that an earth (supposed to be manga- 
nese) was found in Egypt, without 
which the valuable pe satel glass 
could not be made. It is also related 
that the emperor Hadrian received as 
a present from an Egyptian priest 
several glass cups, sparkling with every 
colour, which were ordered to be used 
only on grand festivals. 


Of Roman glass numerous relics are 
still extant, though, from the fragility 
of the material, we cannot be surprised 
if some of the most remarkable are 
mere fragments. But even in our own 
country large cinerary urns of glass 
are every now and then exhumed, as 
well as the smaller unguentaria or 
lacrymatories. The glass-makers of 
Rome had a street assigned to them in 
the first quarter of the city; and a 
tax was imposed upon them by Alex- 
ander Severus, which existed in the 
time of Aurelius, and probably long 
after. The manufacture of artificia 
gems was a favourite branch of Roman 
glass-making. They were prepared 
by welding together two or three 
layers of colours in opaque glass,* and 
being made in forms resembling the 
real stones, they enabled the gem en- 
gravers to meet the public demand at 
a comparatively low price. 





* One of our author’s recent patents is 
for welding coloured glass upon white or 
lighter-tinted glass, for windows, skylights, 


&c. The large skylight of the inner 
quadrangle at the Reform Clubhouse was 
made at the Falcon glass-works, moulded 
of strong flint glass, in embossed patterns. 
The embossed quarries for church windows 
are another excellent adaptation, very useful 
where stained glass cannot be afforded. 
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When the artists had thus become 
accustomed to cut glass in the manner 
of cameos, they were led to the execu- 
tion of larger objects, of which the 
Portland and Naples vases, (repre- 
sented in the Vignette prefixed to this 
article,) are the most remarkable ex- 
isting examples. 

The Portland Vase is too well known 
to require much to be said upon it 
here.* Its material, after having been 
in turn described as every conceivable 
variety of precious stone (though the 
idea that any stone of such magnitude 
could be hollowed out toits present form 
seems preposterous), is now generally 
admitted to be glass. The lower layer 
is blue, and the whole (or at least the 
whole of that part below the handles) 
was originally covered with white 
enamel, out of which the figures have 
been sculptured, in the style of a 
cameo, with astonishing skill and 
labour. It has been seen, by the 
newspapers, that the public are now 


again admitted to the view of the Port- 
land Vase, which has remained in the 
room of Mr. Doubleday, the officer of 
the Museum who so skilfully reunited 


its fragments, from the time it was 
knocked down by a wanton fool a few 
years ago. Mr. Pellatt mentions a 
circumstance which we think is not 
generally known respecting some very 
accurate copies of the Portland Vase 
which were made by Wedgwood. He 
says that the Duchess of Portland was 
permitted to purchase the original, by 
Mr. Wedgwood not bidding further 
than he had already done, on an under- 
standing that he should be allowed to 
make copies ; that he paid five hundred 

uineas for a model, it is supposed to 

laxman ; and that the copies he sold 
were priced at fifty guineas each. These 
copies were chased by a steel rifle, 
after the bas-relief had been wholly or 
partially fired. 

The Naples Vase, now deposited in 
the Pompeian museum at Naples, was 
discovered in a sepulchre at Pompeii, 
on the 29th Dec. 1839. It is of the 
same character, in the quality and 
colours of the glass, as the Portland 





* See in our Magazine for Jan. 1846 
an account of the Portland Vase, and the 
Sarcophagus in which it was found, which 
we gave on occasion of the ‘‘ Elucidation ”’ 
of its design published by Thomas Windus, 
esq. F.S.A. 
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Vase; the white figures being sculp- 
tured out of an exterior coating, and 
thus raised in relief on a dark blue 
transparent ground. This beautiful 
vase Is supposed to be of more recent 
period than the Portland : its designs 
are of less severe and conventional 
character. The sides are covered with 
arabesque foliage of the vine, rising 
from a head of Bacchus: below the 
handles are Bacchanalian boys; and 
towards the base is a frieze of goats in 
various attitudes. It has lost its foot— 
in which it shares the fate of the Port- 
land Vase, (which, it will be remem- 
bered, has a foot supplied of inferior 
workmanship, ) but this does not appear 
in Mr. Pellatt’s representation of it, 
where it terminates in a small knob. 
Its general form is more elegant than 
that of the Portland Vase. 

The Auldjo Vase was also found at 
Pompeii. The neck and handle are in 
the cabinet of Mr. Richardson Auldjo, 
and the remainder in the British 
Museum—a disunion the continuance 
of which is much to be deprecated. 
This also is another specimen of cameo- 
engraving. The ground is light pur- 
ple; the ornamental foliage, grapes, 
and birds, being cut in yellow enamel, 
inclining to white in the most highly 
relieved parts. It is represented in 
its proper colours in a work on the 
Glass of the Ancients, by Herr von 
Minutoli.* 

The fourth vase represented in the 
Vignette, more in outline than the 
rest, is the work of a modern Bohe- 
mian artist, and is in the possession of 
the author. The subject is from Le 
Brun’s painting of the conquest of the 
Persians at the battle of Arbela b 
Alexander the Great; and for depth 
of workmanship and artistic execution, 
as intaglio-engraving, Mr. Pellatt pro- 
nounces this vase to be unrivalled. 

The chief fame in modern glass- 
making has been acquired by the manu- 
facturers of Venice. James Howell 
says, in a letter written (or supposed 
to have been written) from that city 
in the year 1621, 


‘¢ The art of glasse-making is very highly 
valued in Venice; for whosoever comes to 





* Uber die Anfertigung und die Nut- 
zanwendung der farbigen Glaser bei den 
Alten ; von Heinrich C. von Minutoli. 
Berlin, 1836, 4to. Tab. 111. 
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be a master of that profession is reputed 
a gentleman ipsa arte for the art’s sake ; 
and it is not without reason, it being a 
rare kind of knowledge in chymistry to 
transmute the dull bodies of dust and 
sand, for they are the only main ingre- 
dients, to such a diaphanous, pellucid, 
dainty body as we see cristall glasse is.’’ 


But, like other eulogies of olden 
times, this must now be understood 
comparatively. The Venetian glass 
was very clear and crystalline to those 
who had never seen better; but Mr. 
Pellatt goes on to say that “it is far 
inferior in pellucid refractibility to 
modern English crystal glass.” The 
finest pieces of old Venetian glass- 
ware are rather admirable for light- 
ness than crystalline beauty : but its 
clearness is great, considering that 
lead forms no part of its composition. 

As with other objects of rarity, its 
admirers were not content without as- 
cribing to it even marvellous proper- 
ties. Howell declares, not only that 
it was preferable to other materials, 
inasmuch as it lost none of its sub- 
stance by wear,—which to us seems 
no wonder at all; but he affirms, fur- 
ther, that it “hath this property above 
gold and silver, or any other mineral, to 
endure no poyson.” It was supposed 
that if poisonous liquid was poured 
into a Venetian glass it would imme- 
diately break. Sir Thomas Browne, 
without venturing absolutely to con- 
tradict this, says, “ yet have we not 
met any of that nature.” 

With the Venetians, also, originated 
the art of ornamenting glass by en- 
graving. This was at first effected 
with a diamond, or broken steel file ; 
but the engravings produced by cop- 
per or lead wheels at the lathe are far 
superior. With few exceptions the 
design was a roughed surface intaglio, 
which, contrasted with its transparent 
ee, had a lace-like delicacy 
of effect, especially if improved by 
polished lines, introduced to give the 
relief of light and shade. Another 
mode of ornamentation which the Ve- 
netians extensively practised is called 
filigree, formed of white or coloured 
enamelled lines cased in the trans- 
parent stems of their wine-glasses, 
— &e. By placing alternate co- 
ours side by side they also manufac- 
tured variegated tazzas, vases, and 
other ornamental articles. As a whim, 
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they made what are called the Vene- 
tian balls, which consist of fragments 
of filigree cane, placed within a case 
of transparent glass, and fused together 
into a solid mass. An imitation of 
this, called the Mille fiore, has recently 
found its way into most of our fancy- 
stationers’ dene as a paper-weight ; 
and as many of our readers may have 
wondered how it is produced, we have 
the pleasure to gratify their curiosity ; 


“ The Mille-fiore, or Star-work of the 
Venetians, is more regular in design than 
the Ball, but of the same character. It 
is formed by placing lozenges of glass cut 
from the ends of coloured filigree canes, 
ranging them in regular or irregular de- 
vices, and incasing them in flint transpa- 
rent glass. The double transparent glass 





cane A receives the lozenges between the 
two surfaces. The whole is reheated ; a hol- 
low disk, communicating with the blowing- 
iron, adheres to the neck B, and the air is 
exhausted or sucked out of the double case. 
After being reheated it becomes one homo- 
geneous mass, and may be shaped into a 
tazza, paper-weight, &c. at pleasure.”’ 
The first English glasshouses for the 
manufacture of fine glass were those 
of the Savoy and Crutched Friars, es- 
tablished about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. They were, however, 
for long after inferior to the Venetian, 
for in 1635, nearly a hundred years 
later, Sir Robert Mansel obtained a 
monopoly for importing fine Venetian 
drinking-glasses. Considerable im- 
peng was made in the reign of 
illiam III. from which period our 
glass-manufacture has made rapid pro- 
gress, and the white ponte = in 


works of England, at this moment, in- 
disputably excel those of any other 
country. The essential and distin- 
guishing qualities of good glass are, its 
freedom from specks or striz, and its 
near resemblance to real crystal in its 
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brilliant, pellucid, refractive, and co- 
lourless transparency: in all which 
respects the products of the British 
glass-houses are at present unrivalled. 
It only remains for them to emulate 
the works of Venice or Bohemia in 
elegance of design, and in the various 
ornamental branches of the art. This 
they have already in some measure 
accomplished, instigated by the com- 
petition of foreign manufacturers, 
which has produced an improved taste 
and consequent demand on the part of 
the public: and we may hope that the 
Schools of Design promoted by Go- 
vernment will have a beneficial effect 
in this as in every other department of 
ornamental manufacture, whilst the 
abrogation of the very vexatious Ex- 
cise regulations has removed difficul- 
ties that were formerly insuperable.* 

In the stones extracts and re- 
marks we have dealt rather with the 
historical portions of the subject than 
with the wonders of its manufacturing 





* ‘* During the Excise reign, no pot 
could be moved from the spot where it 
was dried to be placed in the annealing 
arch, without a notice in writing to the su- 
pervisor ; a second notice was required 
for gauging ; a third for setting it in the 
furnace, again for filling the pot, and an- 
other for ladling it out; whilst the maker 
was forced to comply strictly with the act 
of parliament, by giving the officer six 
hours’ notice for each of these intricate 
and vexatious requirements.’’ (p. 52.) 
Again, “If a link forming part of the 
endless chain running under the lear (in 
which every article is annealed or case- 
hardened, after its manufacture), acci- 
dentally broke in the night, and the officer 
should happen to be absent (which was 
rather the rule than the exception), either 
the whole works must be stopped, or 
some mode adopted for the learman to 
repair the mischief not strictly in keeping 
with the act of parliament; so that, while 
the principal was quietly reposing in his 
bed in imaginary security, his servant, un- 
known to him, had almost necessarily in- 
curred ruinous Excise penalties.’’ (p. 67.) 
‘*To throw into the pots ever so small a 
piece of metal, during the working, in- 
curred a penalty of fifty pounds for every 
offence. .... It is a matter of astonish- 
ment how flint-glass works existed at all 
under such a concentration of commercial 
and manufacturing hindrances as were im- 
posed by the Excise regulations. Happily 
the incubus exists only in reminiscence.”’ 
(p. 68.) 
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processes. For those we may best 
refer to Mr. Pellatt’s own pages, where 
they are made clear by numerous 
illustrative woodcuts. They will ren- 
der a visit to the walls of the Glass- 
house itself doubly interesting. 


‘« A stranger need never feel nervous on 
entering a glasshouse in full work, although 
he might suppose that hot glass swinging 
about would often lead to accidents. 
Visitors are much more likely to receive 
a blow or a burn by moving about to 
avoid the men than if they stood still and 
allowed the blowers to swing the glass in 
their usual way. 

‘*To an observant eye the working 
movements of the flint-glass blower are 
performed with ease and elegance per- 
fectly natural. In modern glasshouses, 
which convey the smoke instantly upward, 
without its descending into the houses to 
affect blowers’ lungs, the employment is 
by no means injurious to health. In the 
exercise of walking, swinging, and shaping, 
and in almost all the manipulations of the 
factory, every limb and muscle is brought 
into healthful movement, and it is found 
that even the exertion of the lungs in 
blowing is by no means unfavourable to 
longevity. 

‘*« Many visitors have been struck by the 
beauty of outline so frequently developed 
in blowing and forming glass vessels in 
their onward progress, which, although it 
cannot be arrested in its rapid transition 
from one form to another, often suggests 
new ideas or the invention of new designs. 
Occasionally, in flashing, or in modifica- 
tions of the flashing process, the changes 
of form seem almost miraculous, and 
rather to be deserving of the term creation 
than that of manipulation. 

‘* Perhaps there is no employment so 
much dependent upon steadiness of nerve, 
self-possession, and skilful manipulation, 
as glass-making. It requires adroit adap- 
tations of the simplest tools, for the rapid 
production of manifold forms and designs, 
upon the most pliant of material, while it 
retains its heat ; and perfection depends 
not altogether upon long-continued prac- 
tice, but upon a certain innate tact, with- 
out which no workman can ever rise to 
eminence. There can scarcely be, chemi- 
cally, and in reference to the preparation 
of the crude materials, a manufacture of 
greater simplicity, or of easier manage- 





+ Flashing is the technical term given to 
the operation of expanding a vessel by 
means of a rotatory motion, after reheating 
it at the furnace. The air within, rarified 
by the heat, expands the form by the action 
of centrifugal force. 
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ment than flint glass ;* but, like the deli- 
cate machinery of the watch, or the skilful 
management of a musical instrument, no 
small practical experience is needed to 
keep everything in time and tune, and in 
its place, for working out the harmonious 
arrangements of the whole, and for bring- 
ing to perfection a manufacture, which, in 
the aggregate, produces employment for a 
large number of workmen at a compara- 
tive small cost of crude material. 

‘* Who, (as Dr. Jobnson has asked,) 
when he first saw the sand or ashes by a 
casual intenseness of heat melted into a 
metalline form, rugged with excrescences 
and clouded with impurities, would have 
imagined that, in this shapeless lump, lay 
concealed so many conveniences of life as 
would in time constitute a great part of 
the happiness of the world? Yet, by some 
such fortuitous liquefaction, was mankind 
taught to procure a body at once in a high 
degree solid and transparent, which might 
admit the light of the sun and exclude 
the violence of the wind; which might 
extend the sight of the philosopher to new 
ranges of existence, and charm him at one 
time with the unbounded extent of material 
creation, and at another with the endless 
subordination of animal life, and, what is 
of yet more importance, might supply the 
decays of nature, and succour old age with 
subsidiary sight. Thus was the first arti- 
ficer in glass employed, though without 
his knowledge or expectation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment 
of light, enlarging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting 
pleasures ; he was enabling the student to 
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contemplate nature, and the beauty to 
behold herself.’’ 

Mr. Urpan, 3rd Sept. 1849. 

I HAVE just read, to my amaze- 
ment, in your excellent report of the 
proceedings of the Archeological In- 
stitute at Salisbury, that the Bishop 
of Oxford, in the course of an eloquent 
address, in which he supplied the omis- 
sions of the president, reminded his 
Wiltshire audience, “ that on these 
downs the judicious Hooker, immortal- 
ized by his Ecclesiastical Polity, was 
seen watching his sheepfold.” (Mag. 
for September, 1849, p. 289.) One 
cannot suspect a bishop of being igno- 
rant of the duties of a shepherd, and 
I will therefore make no remark upon 
the task here assigned to poor Hooker, 
—that of “watching a sheepfold!”— 
but I must beg of you to assure his 
lordship that he is quite mistaken in 
supposing that there was any connec- 
tion between the celebrated incident 
to which he alludes and the Wiltshire 
downs. It occurred in a locality with 
which the bishop is no doubt far more 
familiar. The circumstance is thus 
related in Walton’s Life of Hooker :— 

“By this marriage the good man was 
drawn from the tranquillity of his college 

- into the thorny wilderness of a busy 
world; into those corroding cares that 
attend a married priest, and a country 
parsonage ; which was Drayton Beau- 








* Mr. Pellatt, in unfolding, with a 
liberality unknown in former days, all the 
‘* mysteries ’’ of his art, has given in pp. 
34, 35, the various materials and propor- 


tions used in composing glass. He says, 
‘‘ The base of all glasses is sand ;’’ and he 
afterwards adds, that formerly flints were 
calcined and ground for glass-making, but 
for many years past sands, brought from 
the Isle of Wight, Lynn, or Reigate, have 
been substituted, as being more free from 
iron, and less expensive than flints, which 
required burning and cleansing. This 
explains fully the origin of the name of 
Flint Glass. In a report of the recent 
visit of the body calling itself The Ar- 
cheological Association to the town of 
Flint, we saw it was gravely advanced, and 
advanced without contradiction, that Flint 
glass derived its name from that town. 
This must have been said to support the 
theory of those cockney harcheologists 
who suppose that ’ackney coaches were 
hinwented at ’Ackney. 
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hamp, in Buckinghamshire, not far from 
Aylesbury, and in the diocese of Lincoln 


[since transferred to his lordship’s diocese 


of Oxford] ; to which he was presented 
by John Cheney, esq. then patron of it, 
the 9th of December, 1584; where he 
behaved himself so as to give no occasion 
of evil, but as St. Paul adviseth a minis- 
ter of God, in much patience, &c 
And in this condition he continued about 
a year; in which time his two pupils, 
Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, took 
a journey to see their tutor, where they 
found him with a book in his hand—it was 
the Odes of Horace—he being then, like 
humble and innocent Abel, tending his 
small allotment of sheep in a common 
field; which he told his pupils he was 
forced to do then, for that his servant was 
gone home to dine, and assist his wife to 
do some necessary household business.”’ 
What nonsense the very best of us 
occasionally talk when we extemporise 
history and antiquities! 


Yours, &c. Beta. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Pilgrimages to Our Lady of Waising- 
ham and Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury. By Desiderius Erasmus. Newly 
translated, with the colloquy on Rash 
Vows, by the same author, and his 
characters of Archbishop Warham 
and Dean Colet, and illustrated with 
Notes. By John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. Small 8vo. 

IT is occasionally rather dangerous 
to review the ve b of our friends. 
Between the unpleasantness of giving 
offence by censure, and the fear of 
being thought to bestow praise which 
is undeserved, we are, in such cases, 
too often obliged to hover, as it were, 
in a dull mid-air, a heavy, spiritless, 
lukewarm atmosphere, in which neither 
author nor critic, neither reviewer nor 
reader, can inhale anything which is 
either stimulating or invigorating. No- 
thing of the kind need be feared on 
the present occasion. Our worthy 
friend the author of the volume before 
us is an honest workman, and there- 
fore needs not fear criticism. He is 
also a skilful workman—where in his 
own walk shall we find one more so ?— 
and may therefore dare criticism. He 
is moreover a lover of truth, one who 
assiduously works for truth, and would 
therefore rejoice if criticism could add 
anything to what he has stated, or 
could rectify anything in which he has 
erred. In treating of this book we 
shall endeavour therefore to throw out 
of sight that it is the work of our 
dear friend and fellow-labourer. We 
shall strive to speak of it as freely as 
if the pen from which it has proceeded 
had never adorned our pages, or in- 
structed our readers, or ourselves. 

In an age when to go on a pilgrim- 
age was a customary mode of making 
a summer excursion, Erasmus paid his 
vows at Walsingham and Canterbury, 
the two most vo «worl places of devo- 
tion in England. Some years after- 
wards he introduced accounts of various 
things which he saw at those places 
into his well-known book of Colloquies, 
but he did so, not by way of relating 
his travels, but in order to expose the 
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folly of pilgrimage-making, and the 
trickery and falsehood connected with 
the respect paid to relics. ‘These were 
his objects in writing, and they must 
be borne in mind when considering his 
portion of the present book. His de- 
sign was not to write a book of descrip- 
tion, but to l.ugh pilgrimage-going 
out of fashion by exercising his power- 
ful gift of irony against its most. pro- 
minent absurdities. Although what he 
wrote is, therefore, as might be ex- 
pected, somewhat incomplete, it is ex- 
tremely valuable as far as it goes—a 
sketch dashed off by the hand of a 
master, full of spirit and fire. It 
shews what was seen on such occasions, 
and how the business portion of the 
attractive show was managed, with no 
less truthfulness, and with ten times 
more vivacity, than if the account had 
been penned with the most prosaic 
minuteness. Viewed in this light 
Erasmus’s remarks are a valuable au- 
thority for topographers, and Camden 
and Somner have not neglected to 
make use of them. Fosbroke, on the 
contrary, did not enter into their spirit. 
Forgetting that it is quite possible 
dicere verum ridendo, he put aside the 
facts stated by Erasmus, as if the 
pleasant way in which they were told 
converted them into fiction, and thus 
omitted what, if properly used, would 
have cheered and illuminated his pages 
with a certainly not unneeded light. 
Probably other writers have erred in 
the same way. No translation of the 
book has been published since that by 
Nicholas Bailey the lexicographer, and 
although neither that translation nor 
another made sixty years before by 
Sir Roger L’Estrange is difficult to be 
met with amongst booksellers, both 
the translations and the original have 
unaccountably slipped out of use as 
authorities. As regards the transla- 
tions this may be accounted for by the 
repulsive indlagnes of their style. A 
new translation was evidently required, 
and will of itself go a great way to- 
wards restoring the book to its proper 
position in our — but Mr. 
3 
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Nichols’s book has higher merits than 
mere fidelity of translation. 

In his Introduction he first replies 
to Mr. Fosbroke’s objection to Eras- 
mus’s literal accuracy. As to Wal- 
singham the editor remarks, that he 
has had the satisfaction of findin 
Erasmus’s account of it “ confirme 
in so many of its minor details, that 
he is induced to regard it as an exact 
description of the place, without any 
further deviation from perfect accu- 
racy than such as any one might make 
who wrote from recollection.” (Introd. 

. v-) He adds various particulars 
in which the statements of Erasmus 
are confirmed by other evidence, and 
quotes from a letter of Erasmus written 
in 1511, in which he states that it was 
then his intention to visit Walsing- 
ham as a pilgrim. (Introd. p. vi.) 
As to Canterbury, the editor identi- 
fies Gratianus Pullus, whom Erasmus 
speaks of as his companion on his 
journey thither, with the celebrated 
John Colet, and remarks, that “the 
various particulars of the pilgrimage 
to Canterbury are confirmed in so 
many points by evidence either still 


existing or remembered on good au- 
thority, that no one has ever expressed 
a doubt but that Erasmus wrote his 
description of Canterbury from per- 


sonal observation.” (p. viii.) 

The general credit of the narrator 
being satisfactorily established, let us 
turn to his account and see what it is 
that he really tells us about these 
celebrated spots. Arrived at Walsing- 
ham (the position of which in refer- 
ence to its distance from the sea and 
its direction according to the points of 
the compass, Erasmus has slightly 
mistaken,) the pilgrim found himself in 
a town supported almost wholly by 
visitors. He passed onward to a col- 
lege of canons-regular who were the 
proprietors and guardians of the 
wonder-working image of the Virgin. 
The college possessed two churches ; 
one graceful and elegant, dedicated to 
the Saviour; and another consecrated 
to the Virgin. But the piety of the 
pilgrims had not as yet been sufli- 
ciently liberal to enable the canons 
to complete their second fabric. It 
remained without doors or windows, 
a mere skeleton of a church, exposed 
to all those winds of heaven which at 
times are keen enough in that region 


of the north-east. Within the un- 
finished church had been erected a 
small chapel of wainscot. This was 
the depository of the sacred image. 


‘The entrance was by two narrow 


little doors, one on either side. Once 
within the sacred inclosure the asto- 
nished pilgrim was dazzled by the 
blaze of light which streamed from in- 
numerable tapers of wax. The senses 
were delighted with the luxurious 
fragrance of ever-burning incense. 
The altar glittered with jewels, gold, 
and silver—costly offerings to the pre- 
sent divinity—sacrifices to the tute- 
lary genius of the spot. A canon 
attended the altar. His business was 
to display its splendour, to direct the 
devotions of the awe-stricken wander- 
ers, and to take charge of their dona- 
tions. Of the wonderful image itself 
Erasmus does not give any account. 
When the pilgrims had satisfied their 
admiration with an inspection of this 
rich and splendid chapel—beautiful 
enough to be “a mansion of the saints” 
—they were guided in succession to the 
other wonders of the sacred locality. 
First on the list was reckoned—as well 
it might—a marvellous wicket-door, of 
such diminutive size that no one could 
enter at it without bending his body 
and bowing his head. But, mark the 
power of the Virgin of Walsingham. 
A knight was flying from his enemies. 
His horse was exhausted. His pur- 
suers were gaining fast upon him. 
The ordinary gates of entrance to the 
college were closed. As the knight 
approached the sanctuary he com- 
mended his safety to the Virgin in a 
sudden aspiration. The Virgin heard 
the prayer, and instantly put forth her 
power. The words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when man and horse were con- 
veyed in safety through the wicket- 
door, and his baffled pursuers left 
storming might and main without. 
This memorable transaction was com- 
memorated by a brass-plate affixed to 
the wicket-door, on which the knight 
was represented (but, very unfairly, 
without his horse) in his very costume 
ashe lived. Thence the pilgrim was led 
to another chapel, which was the sacred 
depository of many precious relics. 
A finger of St. Peter was the first 
which was exhibited. One of the 
company disquieted the priest by an 
ill-timed remark, and the rest of the 
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relics were kept back. They were then 
guided to a cottage, a modest wooden 
residence, with aroof of thatch, which, 
in imitation of the Virgin’s house 
now at Loretto, had been transported 
two centuries before to Walsingham 
from some unknown distance. ‘Time 
had lost its power over this miraculous 
place of abode. Walls and rafters 
exhibited no signs of age. The roof 
and thatch appeared new. But in 
“oad that this was really the very 

ouse which had been removed at 
some period of remote antiquity, there 
hung from the rafters an ancient 
tattered bear’s-skin, dropping to pieces 
from age, which bear’s-skin had been 
providentially sent with the cottage 
as a perpetual proof of its unques- 
tionable age. The cottage stood over 
two wonderful wells—Wishing Wells 
as they are now called—both sacred 
to the Virgin, and marvellously efli- 
cacious in all ailments of head or 
stomach. But the greatest wonder of 
all still remained—a portion of the 
heavenly Milk of the Blessed Virgin, 
inclosed in erystal, and looking like 
ground chalk mixed with white of 
egg ; it was kept on the high altar, on 
the right hand of the image of the 
Saviour. As soon as any pilgrims en- 
tered the chapel of its deposit the 
attendant canon rose, put on his sur- 
plice, added the stole to his neck, and, 
after humble prostrations and adora- 
tions before the holy relic, stretched 
forth his hand and with due reverence 
bore the thrice holy milk to be kissed 
by the wondering visitors. Prostrate 
on the lowest step of the altar they 
humbly offered their prayers to the 
Virgin, and then pressed the sacred 
crystal to their lips. “The holy milk 
seemed to leap a little,” the eucharist 
on the altar “shone more brightly.” 
The priest restored the crystal to its 
place, and then softly returning, as the 
excited worshippers arose from their 
knees, held out to them, without a 
word,a little box, such as was presented 
by the toll collectors on the bridges in 
eieme. The appeal was of course 
irresistible, and the canon-monks of 
Walsingham drove a thriving trade 
with their miracle-working image, and 
the wicket-door, and St. Peter’s finger, 
and the Virgin’s milk. 

These were the marvels of Walsing- 
ham; and now pass we on to the account 


of the other still more celebrated spot, 
one of the wonders of the pilgrim- 
world, the Shrine of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, the ante-Reformation glory of 
Canterbury. The first objects which 
attracted the pilgrim who stood within 
the shadow of the majestic cathedral 
were statues of three of the murderers 
of St. Thomas, exposed to public exe- 
eration in the porch. The tradition 
ran, that after the perpetration of 
their crime these violent men were 
seized with madness, from which they 
were only restored by the gracious in- 
tercession of the saint on whom they had 
laid their unholy hands. Admitted to 
the nave, all thought of the martyr must 
have been for some time absorbed in con- 
templation of the majesty of the build- 
ing; along vista of columns, like palm 
trees spreading out above intoa glorious 
canopy, rich in ornament and dim with 
that religious light which streams 
through “storied windows richly dight.” 
A few monuments were scattered about, 
and to the pillars were fixed some books, 
which the few who could read, or the 
fewer still who had leisure to read, or 
could fix their attention amidst the 
throng of pilgrim worshippers, might 
peruse. Erasmus, ever a dear lover 
of a book, stopped before one of these 
volumes and turned over its pages. 
What is it that is set up for instruc- 
tion in righteousness in this temple of 
truth? It is a gospel. Which of those 
holy books dare the guardians of this 
worship of shrines and relics expose to 
the view of the frequenters of their 
splendid temple? Does Matthew, 
Mark, or Luke, or John avouch for 
this conversion of a house of prayer 
into a show-shop of imposture? No one 
ofthem. It is a gospel of iniquity; the 
gospel of Nicodemus, one of the fabri- 
cated narratives of the life of the 
Saviour! No arrangement could be 
more appropriate. Tengu vouches 
for fraud. 

At the end of the nave the pilgrims 
mounted by the still existing flight of 
steps into the choir, but under the 
steps was a passage, which still remains, 
into the most interesting portion of the 
church—the Martyrdom, then severed 
by a wall from the main body of the 
cathedral. A mean wooden altar was 
pointed out as marking the spot on 
which St. Thomas breathed his last, 
and on that altar was kept the broken 
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point of the sword with which the saint 
was killed. One would have thought 
that the instrument of his murder 
would have been no better treated 
than the statues of those who had com- 
mitted the deed. But quite the con- 
trary ; the punctum ensis was piously 
preserved, and kissed by pilgrims, and 
made a pretence for collecting offerings. 
From the Martyrdom the pilgrims 
were guided into the crypt, where they 
found a chapel and attendant priests. 
There was exhibited a perforated skull, 
declared to be that of the martyr. 
“The forehead was left bare to be 
kissed, whilst the other parts were co- 
vered with silver.” (p. 47.) In the 
same chapel was to be seen the en- 
graved plate from the saint’s coffin, 
with his hair-shirts, and “ the girdles 
and bandages with which he subdued 
his flesh.” (p. 47.) This was a second 
station for offerings. 

Reascending and passing into the 
choir, visitors were shown the great 
armories or relic-cases, surrounding 
the high altar. The doors of these 
vast repositories were opened, and 
“ sculls, jaw-bones, teeth, hands, fin- 
gers, entire arms,” in rich profusion, 
were brought forth to be kissed. The 
exhibition “seemed likely,” says Eras- 
mus, “to last for ever ;” and truly the 
inventory printed by Dart justifies the 
fear: “ It occupies more than eight 
folio pages, and comprises upwards of 
four hundred items.” (p. 124.) Some 
of them were of a more interesting 
character than those mouldering relics 
of humanity, to which the first place 
is always assigned in such exhibitions ; 
for example, there were shewn “ the 
manger in which the Saviour was born, 
the table at which he supped with his 
disciples and washed their feet, Aaron’s 
rod, and even a specimen of the clay 
of which God moulded Adam.” (p.125.) 
The gorgeous sumptuousness of the 
altar itself defied description. “ You 
would say,” remarks Erasmus, “ that 
Midas and Creesus were beggars if you 
saw that vast assemblage of gold and 
silver.” (p. 49.) More nearly related 
to the principal object of attraction, 
and more likely to be genuine than 
most of the other relics, was the pas- 
toral staff of Saint Thomas, preserved 
in the sacristy, the description of 
which by Erasmus, and that contained 
in the ancient Inventory, agree as 


respects form and simplicity with the 
only contemporary representation of 
Becket now existing — that of his 
archiepiscopal seal, an engraving of 
which has been already presented to 
our readers in our Magazine for Nov. 
1848. 

From the sacristy Erasmus and his 
companion were led to a chapel be- 
hind the choir, in which was erected 
an image or picture of the archbishop, 
gilt and adorned with an infinitude of 
wealth. Thence, after further offer- 
ings, they proceeded to the shrine. A 
wooden canopy was drawn up with 
ropes. The bones of the martyr rested 
at the bottom, but every eye was 
captivated by other and more vulgar 
treasures. 


“The least valuable portion was gold ; 
every part glistened, shone, and sparkled 
with rare and very large jewels, some of 
them exceeding the size of a goose’s egg. 
There some monks stood around with 
much veneration; the covering being raised, 
we all worshipped. The prior with a white 
rod pointed out each jewel, telling its name 
in French, its value, and the name of the 
donor; for the principal of them were 
offerings sent by sovereign princes.’ 
(p. 56.) 


Another visit to the crypt was made 
in order to inspect an altar of the 
Virgin. It was in a dusky recess, 
hedged in by several iron screens, to 
— her untold wealth. “ When 
amps were brought we beheld a more 
than royal spectacle.” (p 56.) Lastly, 
the pilgrims returned to the sacristy, 
where a box, covered with black lea- 
ther, was mounted on a table and 
opened. It contained a variety of ob- 
jects which excited especial venera- 
tion; fragments of the personal linen 
of the saint, which age, if Erasmus 
saw them rightly, had converted into 
mere dirty tattered rags. Here the 
exhibition within the cathedral came 
to an end, but the whole neighbour- 
hood was redolent of Becket. As the 
travellers hasted on to London, over 
Herbaldown, one of the aged inhabit- 
ants of the hospital, which is still 
there, hobbled out to meet them. He 
sprinkled the travellers copiously with 
holy water, and then presented for 
their veneration a fragment of a shoe 
of the martyr. This was indeed a 
falling off. From the wonders of the 
cathedral to the worship of an old 
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shoe was more than they could tolerate, 
and without treating either the relic 
or its bearer with much respect, they 
hurried onwards on their journey. 
From this outline of Erasmus’s nar- 
rative it will be seen what a valuable 
authority, upon a highly curious branch 
of the history of aabeien manners and 
superstition, is contained in the book 
before us. We have here an account 
more circumstantial than can be met 
with elsewhere of two of the greatest 
marvels of our island ; wonders which 
during a certain period of our history 
brought to our shores every year hun- 
dreds, and occasionally thousands, of 
foreign travellers, and led astray num- 
bers beyond number of our own coun- 
trymen. It will be universally ad- 
mitted that any book which conduces 
to satisfy a rational curiosity respect- 
ing the real character of these by- 
gone English attractions, deserves to 
be made well known. It should also 
be remembered that the question of 
these pilgrimages is still a practical 
one. Although the specific objects 
of attraction to which this book re- 
lates have happily passed away, some 
of the wonders which are alluded to 
by Erasmus still exist in full vigour. 
St. James of Compostella, and the 
Lady of Loretto, number their yearly 
pilgrims by thousands ; and even in the 
present misery of Ireland St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory is visited by from 1200 to 
1400 persons every day, from about 
the middle of July to the middle of 
August. The boatman who conveys 
the pilgrims across Lough Derg pays 
his landlord a rent of 2002. or 300J. a 
year for the ferry, and each penitent 
who grovels in the Saint’s lowly bed 
goes through the penitential task of 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Salutation nearly 300 times, the Creed 
100 times, and the entire Rosary three 
times, during every day of his stay on 
the island. So long as these things 
exist this book must have a practical 
as well as an historical interest. But 
Mr. Nichols has treated the subject 
almost entirely as a matter of his- 
tory, and in that spirit has added a 
variety of x” curious and instruc- 
tive notes. he pilgrims’ symbols 
and tokens (p. 69); the Walsing- 
ham relics, and especially the true 
blood of the Saviour (p. 91), and the 
true cross (p. 93); indulgences (p. 
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98) ; Erasmus’s votive inscription sus- 

nded at Walsingham (p. 102); the 
Kotre Dame image of St. Christopher 
(p- 104); the place of the death of 
archbishop Becket (p. 113) ; the vene- 
ration of the point of the sword which 
caused his death (p. 115); the various 
relics of St. Thomas (p. 118); the in- 
scription “ Thomas Acrensis” on his 
coffin plate (p. 120); and his shrine 
(p- 165), are all pleasantly illustrated, 
and in the Appendix are papers on 
English Pilgrimages in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; Modern Pil- 
grimages on the Continent, and va- 
rious upenany particulars re- 
specting Walsingham and Canterbury. 

In the last division of the notes a 
point is raised of considerable historical 
importance and curiosity. It is stated 
by various historians, and adopted by 
Lord Campbell and other second-hand 
writers upon historical subjects, that 
when Henry the Eighth was minded 
to destroy the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, he proceeded as if against 
a living party, instructing his attorney- 
general to file a quo warranto informa- 
tion against him for usurping the 
office of a saint, and formally citing 
him to appear in court to answer the 
charge. Lord Campbell adds, with a 
legal technicality with which we trust 
he is better acquainted than he is with 
the facts of English history, that judg- 
ment of ouster would have happened 
against him by default had not the 
king assigned him counsel at the pub- 
lic expense; that the cause was called, 
the attorney-general and advocate for 
the accused fully heard, with such 
proofs as were offered on both sides, 
and sentence was pronounced that 
Thomas sometime Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had been guilty of pean 
treason, &c. and that his bones should 
be burnt, &c. Mr. Nichols investi- 
gates the authorities for these state- 
ments, which he proves pretty clearly 
to constitute a mere historical romance, 
invented by Sanders, Pollini, and other 
Roman Catholic forgers. He traces 
what was really done upon the occa- 
sion of the destruction of Becket's 
shrine, through the statements of the 
public documents of the period, and 
finds no authority whatever for Lord 
Campbell’s quo warranto. All that was 
done respecting Becket’s degradation 
was to issue certain public statements 
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respecting the real character of his 
presumed martyrdom, and to forbid by 
proclamation the veneration which had 
been paid to him as a saint. As to the 
burning of his bones, the facts seem to 
be, that, on the destruction of the 
shrine, the actual bones “ were taken 
away and bestowed in such place as 
the same should cause no superstition 
afterwards ""—probably buried. On 
removal of the body a head almost 
whole was found in the shrine with the 
rest of the bones. But there was in 
the cathedral another head, which was 
shewn, as we have seen, for the head 
of the saint in the chapel in the crypt. 
This second head, which had been 
kissed by hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims as the veritable “ Caput 
Thome” depicted on their tokens, was 
publicly burned with the other bones 
which were exhibited with it, out of 
indignation at the “ feigned fiction” of 
which they had formed so conspicuous 
a part. fen arose the common tale 
that Becket’s bones were burnt. The 
quo warranto story, we would suggest, 
was probably put into the heads of the 
Roman inventors by the analogous 
proceedings in the papal tribunals on 
occasions of canonization and degrada- 
tion. This is one of those minute but 
important historical points which no 
man is more skilful in investigating 
than Mr. J. G. Nichols. In the pre- 
sent instance he has overturned a fic- 
tion which has taken its place in the 
history of England, and has found 
ready adoption with the numerous 
class of superficial persons who write 
but never investigate. 

The book needs no recommendation 
from us. What we have written proves 
that it is important and interesting in 
its subject-matter, and that it is edited 
with care and pains. Every such book 
is sure to be popular. 

A Handbook of Travel round the South- 
ern Coast of England, §c. Tilus- 
trated, &c. 

THE present volume has been 
formed with much judgment and taste. 
‘The epistolary form in which it is com- 
posed gives a lively and dramatic in- 
terest to the matter, and the engravings 
with which it is illustrated are from 
drawings by our greatest masters of 
the art, as Turner, Collins, Prout, 
Owen, &c. The greatest of all our 


painters of the present age, Mr. Turner, 
furnishes from his magic pencil a consi- 
derable proportion of the views; and the 
engravers have followed the painter’s 
ideas and execution with congenial 
talent and taste. The narrative com- 
mences with the steam voyage to Mar- 
gate, and the first letter is dated from 


over, of which place, so celebrated 
in the early history of our island, a 
very interesting account is given. Of 
Hythe the writer says,— 


‘*T thought myself transported into 
such a scene as that in which Shakspere 
has placed the opening of ‘ As You Like 
It.’ The great bard knew this part of 
the coast well, and the tourist may take 
up his page, in scenes like these, with a 
relish which he never can experience, amidst 
the glare of gas and gilding, in the best 
appointed theatre in the world.’’ 


In this vicinity there is Saltwood 
Castle, the history of which is well 
worthy of the attention of those who 
delight in the architectural antiquities 
of our country. 


‘“*The gateway which formed the en- 
trance into the first court is now in ruins; 
but the keep, or gate-house, built by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay (in the time of Richard 
JI.) is still a noble pile, having two round 
towers in front, flanking the entrance. 
In each of these towers is an hexagonal 
chamber, and above them are others, em- 
ployed at present as lodgings for farm- 
labourers. On the southern side are the 
ruins of the chapel, the windows of which 
are peculiar, and appear to be of various 
dates.* . . . It is but a run across the 
fields to the Westenhanger station, near 
which are the remains of the old mansion 
of the Poynings, whose portraits you may 
recollect at Sudbury Hall. Of this once 
lordly residence—with its 126 rooms, and 
hall 50 feet long and 30 wide, its music 
gallery at one end, and cloisters and chapel 
at the other,—nothing more remains than 
a snug and comfortable farm-house ; and 
the Poynings, Warrens, and Smyths are 
all forgotten, the only person we encoun- 
tered telling us ‘ there was nobody of that 
name living there.’ ’’ 


Our agreeable traveller and corre- 
spondent pursues the course westward, 





* “Tt was in this castle that the mur- 
derers of Becket met and concerted their 
scheme immediately previous to his assas- 
sination, in the very halls in which his 
successors entertained the potentates of 
the earth,’’ &c. 
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passing from Kent into Sussex, visiting 
all that is venerable for antiquity or 
beautiful in scenery, till we find him 
arrived at Brighton, of which (the ma- 
rine metropolis of England) the author 

ives the following curious account 
from Defoe’s Tour through Great 
Britain in 1724 :— 


“Brighthelmstone, commonly called Bred- 
henston, is a poor fishing town, old built, 
and at the very edge of the sea. Here 
again, as I mentioned at Folkstone and 
Dover, the fishermen, having large barks, 
go away to Yarmouth, on the coast of 
Norfolk, to the fishing fair there, and hire 
themselves for the season to catch herrings 
for the merchants; and they tell us that 
these make a good business of it. . . The 
sea is very unkind to this town, and has, 
by its continual encroachments, so gained 
upon them that in a little time more they 
might reasonably expect it would eat up 
the whole town, above one hundred houses 
having been devoured by the water in a 
few years past. They are now obliged to 
get a brief granted them to beg money all 
over England to raise banks against the 
water; the expense of which, the brief ex- 
pressly says, will be eight thousand pounds, 
and which, if one were to look at the town, 
would seem to be more than all the houses 
in it are worth.’’ (Vol. i. lett. 2, p. 61.) 


It appears that Brighton was first 
brought into reputation by a Dr. Rus- 
sell, son of a London bookseller, and 
brother of the author of the “ Letters 
from a Young Painter.” He had made 
diseases of the glands his principal 
study, and recommended sea-bathing 
for their cure. His practice in this 
line increasing, he fixed his residence 
at Brighton in 1753. His patients fol- 
lowed him, lodging-houses were built, 
and the foundation of Brighton's pre- 
sent greatness was laid. There is a 
portrait of Dr. Russell in the ball-room 
of the “Old Ship,” and his name is 
preserved in Russell Street and Russell 
Square, so called by his grateful towns- 
men in honour to his memory, and not 
after Lord William, as some would 
naturally suppose. From Brighton, 
we soon find ourselves transported to 
Portsmouth, and of this beautiful and 
important town the account is full 
and satisfactory. 

From Portsmouth the author makes 
the tour of the Isle of Wight, of which 
he affords us several animated and 
picturesque sketches, and parts of 
which, had we room, we should gladly 


transcribe; but we are like other tra- 
vellers bent on speed, and in fear of 
being belated on our journey. So we 
must only observe that he reaches the 
main land again at Lymington, pro- 
ceeds on to Poole and Weymouth, 
giving us some charming sketches by 
Collins as he proceeds, and at length, 
winding along those “ sweet enchant- 
ing shores,” he reaches Plymouth, where 
we must leave him, and return to our 
lodgings in Grub Street. After what 
we have said, it will be needless to ex- 
press our perfect approbation of the 
manner in which it has been executed, 
and of the writer’s full capability of 
executing works which, like the present, 
require equally the eye of the painter 
and the zeal and knowledge of the anti- 
quary. The style in which the volume 
is composed is simple and easy, as all 
letter-writing should be; and the de- 
scriptions are sufficiently full, without 
being too circumstantial or elaborately 
minute, which is the province not of 
the tourist but of the historian. 


Appendix to Britton’s Autobiography, 


&c. 8vo. 

MR. BRITTON says in his Address 
to the Reader that, from the state of 
his health and the age he has attained, 
and from a desire to answer some of 
the repeated inquiries respecting the 
Autobiography, he is induced to offer, 
by way of instalment, copies of essays 
occasionally written which constitute 
‘ane of that biography. We have 
ong felt interested in this promised 
work, both from personal regard, and 
from the entertainment and instruction 
we shall doubtless receive from it; and 
we now will briefly mention the con- 
tents of the present portion. 

The first consists of “ Essays on the 
Merits and Characteristics of Shak- 
spere, with Illustrations.” This is 
dedicated to Charles Knight, the well- 
known editor of the poet’s works, as 
well as of many other literary works 
of great fame and wide circulation. 
The essay consists of nearly fifty pages, 
and contains some beautiful and pic- 
turesque illustrations. One of the most 
interesting portions of this essay con- 
sists of the account given of the cast 
taken from the bust at Stratford by 
Mr. Bullock, and the very graphical 
picture which Mr. Britton has drawn 
of its being exhibited at the modeller’s 
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house at Stratford to Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. West, and Dr. Spurzheim. 


‘« The peculiar formation of the poet’s 
skull, with all its superficial inequalities 
and curvatures, was pointed out by Dr. 
Spurzheim, and descanted on with much 
ingenuity, with inferences from its peculiar 
development as indicating the possession 
of those talents which are evinced in his 
writings; also some personal traits of 
character, which the ingenious and accom- 
plished man of physiological science only 
could descry or venture to comment on. 
Mr. West said but little, for he was never 
eloquent, nor even fluent. His remarks 
on the bust were confined to the individual 
features—the eyes, nose, mouth, forehead, 
cheeks, hair, and moustache,—all of which 
he felt satisfied were imitations of nature, 
modelled from the person while living, or 
Jrom a cast after death. There is no ap- 
pearance of fancy, or of its having been 
modelled merely from recollection. The 
language of Mr. Scott was fluent and 
copious, but he scarcely noticed the plaster 
cast. On his being asked to look at it 
and give his opinion of the bust, he chiefly 
alluded to the lofty towering forehead and 
conical crown, the simple boyish lips, and 
their pleasing expression; but he could 
not reconcile himself to the extraordinary, 
and, as he remarked, unnatural, space be- 
tween the nose and upper lip. This, all 
agreed, manifested some error, till Bullock, 
looking at Mr. Scott, said that his features 
had the same peculiarity, even more re- 
markably than those of Shakspere. Scott 
doubted this, and even wagered that it was 
not so, when a pair of compasses was em- 
ployed to settle the question, and the mo- 
dern bard lost his wager by a quarter of 
an inch.”’ 


It appears also, that Mr. Chantrey 
subsequently told Mr. Britton that 
“the head of the Stratford bust, which 
he regarded as a good work of art, 
had been executed from an original 
cast.” The bust is formed out of a 
block of soft stone, which Mr. Bullock 
thinks is either Portland or Bath. 
Mr. Britton adds (p. 15), 


* It would not be difficult to show to 
the satisfaction of every impartial reader, 
that there is nothing like proof, scarcely 
probability, in the genuineness of any of 
the paintings or prints that have come be- 
Sore the public as portraits of our unri- 
valled bard. That by Droeshout cannot 
be like any human face, for it is evidently 
ill-drawn in all the features.’’ 


Mr. Wordsworth’s remark on the 
bust is as follows :—‘ The print is ex- 
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tremely interesting, and, agreeing with 
your judicious observations on the au- 
thenticity of the bust, I cannot but es- 
teem this resemblance of the illustrious 
original as more to be relied on than 
any other. As far as depends on the 
intrinsic evidence of the picture, the 
mighty genius of Shakspere would 
have placed every record of his fea- 
tures under considerable disadvantage, 
for who could shape out to himself fea- 
tures and countenance that would ap- 

ear worthy of such a mind? What 
east pleases me in the present portrait 
is the cheek and jowl. The former 
wants sentiment, and there is too much 
of the latter.” (Oct. 1806.) Mr. Brit- 
ton concludes the subject by saying— 
“that he regards the monumental 
bust as the only authentic representa- 
tion of the poet.” 

The remainder of the essay treats of 
the restoration of the chancel at Strat- 
ford, the purchaser of the house once 
Shakspere’s, and other matters of in- 
terest connected with the poet’s life 
and history. 

The second essay is on “ Ancient 
Barrows, and the Temples of Avebury 
and Stonehenge.” This is a curious 
subject, treated with much knowledge 
and ingenuity, and illustrated with 
plates. That part which treats of 
Avebury and Stonehenge will be read 
with peculiar interest: yet who will 
say, that he is satisfied with any of the 
numerous theories formed regarding 
its construction and use ? 

The third essay is “A brief Account 
of a Design for the Nelson Cenotaph 
and British Naval Museum, by J. 
Britton.” 

This design is given in outline at 
p- 84, and is most creditable to Mr. 
Britton’s architectural knowledge and 
taste, and is formed on a most ra- 
tional plan, which the good sense of 
the Committee should have approved, 
and the liberality and patriotism of 
the public should have carried into 
execution ; but in the place of this 
edifice, which would have redeemed 
some of the enormities of Trafalgar 
Square, we have only 


A curtail’d column, at the base most flat, 
Crown’d at the summit with a three-cock'd hat. 


Pleased as we are with this specimen, 
we hope that Mr. Britton’s health will 
permit him to continue his labours 
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without interruption or inconvenience ; 
and gratify us soon by an entire bio- 
graphy, which, we have no doubt, 
will form a history of art and literature 
for the last half century, and prove 
how much both have been indebted to 
his zeal, his liberality, and his know- 
ledge, at a period much less favour- 
able to their progress than the pre- 
sent is. 


Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society. Volume IIT, 
Part I. 1847. to. 

———— Vol. 111. Part IT. 1849. 4to. 
AMONG the many excellent So- 

cieties for the cultivation of archi- 
tectural knowledge and the conserva- 
tion of the beautiful structures of 
former ages which have been formed in 
various parts of England, the Exeter 
Diocesan Society has been one of the 
most active, and in the splendour of its 
publications it is certainly unrivalled. 
The volumes of its ‘Transactions before 
us contain the quarterly and annual 
reports made by the Committee at its 
periodical meetings, together with the 
most important memoirs which have 
been read on those occasions, and the 
latter are illustrated by a large number 
of accurate plates, many of which are 
printed in colours. We can only 
enumerate in this place the titles of 
the memoirs, accompanied by a very 
few remarks. 

A paper on the Development of 
Anglican Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
by George W. Cox, esq.: the main 
argument of which is to advocate the 
superior merits of the Decorated to 
the Perpendicular style. 

Remarks on the Brass Memorials of 
Chrisom Children : by Thomas George 
Norris, esq. This paper contains a 
larger collection of citations upon the 
subject of chrisom children and the 
chrisom cloth than we have seen else- 
where. It appears that many authors 
have entertained erroneous views on 
the subject, among whom are Steevens 
and other Shakspere commentators. 
This has arisen, in part, from going to 
no further authority than the ety- 
mology: as that pointed to the ce- 
remony of anointing, the chrisom cloth 
was supposed to be some small nap- 
kin immediately connected therewith. 
Whilst it is true that the name came 
from the anointing which accompanied 
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baptism, it appears that the chrisom 
cloth was sufficiently large to form the 
whole clothing of an infant child. It 
became the offering of the mother at 
her churching or purification ; but if the 
child died before that time it was cus- 
tomary to wrap it in the chrisom cloth 
and to commit it to the grave, vested 
in that robe of grace instead of a 
shroud. ‘Thus the term chrisom, when 
used with less precision, came to de- 
note any child which died within the 
first month after its birth, and it was 
particularly applied to those who died 
before baptism, totally departing from 
its primitive signification, which origi- 
nated from that sacrament. The “brass 
memorials of chrisom children,” then, 
are those which we should more fa- 
iniliarly describe as being wrapped in 
swathing or swaddling clothes, not un- 
like the Egyptian mummies. ‘The 
examples which are engraved in illus- 
tration of this paper are, one at Stoke 
dAbernoun in Surrey, dated 1516, 
and another of two chrisom children 
at Rougham in Norfolk, who died in 
1505 and 1510. The first is marked 
with a cross on the forehead. After 
the Reformation, the offering of the 
chrisom cloth was commuted for a 
money payment, as directed in one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions of 
1559 :— 


‘*Item, to avoid contention, let the 
Curate have the value of the chrisom; 
not under the value of four pence, and 
above as they can agree, and as the state 
of the parents may require.”’ 


An account of the Church of St. 
Andrew, Cullumpton, by Philip Chil- 
well Delagarde, esq. ‘This church is 
a fine example of the “ third-pointed ” 
style, considerably ornamented with 
sculpture. The paper is very com- 
pletely illustrated with nine plates, 
forming a suitable companion to the 
description of the fine church of St. 
Mary Ottery, with which the Society 
commenced its publications.* 

The last paper in this Part is an 
explanation by Edward Smirke, esq. 
F.S.A. of the inscription cut on the 
exterior of the Chantry chapel attached 
to the south side of the same church, 
which reads thus: 





* See review in cur Magazine for 
March, 1843, 
3E 
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‘In honor of God & his Blessed mother 
Mary Reméb’ the Saulis of John lane w' 
a pat’ nost’ & avemari and the Sawle of 
Tomsyn his wiffe to have In Memory with 
all’ other ther Childeryn & frendis of youre 
awne Cheryty which were fownders of this 
Chapell’ & here lyeth yn Sepultuer The 
yere of ower lorde God A thousant five 
hundrith Syx and twynti. God of his 

race On ther boyth Sawles to Have 
arcy And fynally bryng them to the 
Eternall’ Glory. amen for cheryty.’’ 


The words “ with a Pater noster 
and Ave Mary” have hitherto been 
always misread, as being “ Wapetak’ 
cust’ et lanarii,” or something to that 
effect. 

The Second Part of the Third Vo- 
lume, which has lately made its 4 
pearance, commences with Remarks 
on the Church and Chapels of the pa- 
rish of Tiverton, by the Rev. John 
Bickley Hughes, M.A. Head Master 
of Blundell’s School in that town. ‘This 
paper is illustrated with a Plate of Ti- 
verton tower. 

Then follows an excellent address de- 
livered by the Rev. William L. Nichols, 
M.A. Vicar of Buckland Monachorum, 
at the first general meeting (June 7, 
1847) of the branch society which has 
been established at Plymouth; to 
which succeeds a memoir on the Se- 
pulchral Brasses of the Middle Ages, 
by Charles Spence, esq. read at Ply- 
mouth in Sept. 1847, and at Exeter in 
Jan. 1848. This, by the liberality of 
the Rev. Charles Boutell, is illustrated 
by engravings of four of the finest se- 
pulchral brasses in Devonshire, ex- 
tracted from his excellent work on the 
subject, and also by portions of the 
beautiful palimpsest brass found in 
fragments at Mawgan in Cornwall. 


‘¢ A brass of the time of Edward the 
Third, which does not appear to have been 
ever used, has been cut to pieces in order 
to supply material for effigies of several 
of the Arundells who died in the time of 
Elizabeth, the representations of whom 
are engraven on the reverse. This curious 
palimpsest specimen consists of five pieces 
of brass, which, having been torn up at 
different periods, have been safely pre- 
served.”’ 


They contain some very beautiful 
tracery and imagery, perfectly corre- 
sponding in style to the year 1374, to 
which a date, now imperfect, seems to 
point; but why this fine monument 


should never have been laid down is 
unknown, unless it was for some error 
in the legend. 

The next paper is by the Rey. P.Car- 
lyon, M.A. on the Nomenclature and 
principles of Gothic Architecture. The 
former particular is one in which we 
fear it is vain to look for uniformity of 
practice; but the true principles of 
the art are worthy of all study and 
attention; and they are very judi- 
ciously, though briefly, discussed by 
Mr. , ot wen 

Next follows a description by Mr. 
Edw. Ashworth, architect, of Exeter, 
of the church of Broadclist, erected 
about the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury ; whilst the bishops of Exeter had, 
as Leland says, a “ goodly manor- 
place” there. 

“ Practical Hints on the Restoration 
of Churches” are contributed by the 
Rey. J. Loveband Fulford, M.A. and 
contain many useful suggestions. 

A paper on St. German’s Priory 
Church, by J. Furneaux, esq. is a very 
complete architectural survey, illus- 
trated by a plan and some engravings 
on wood. 

The last and not the least interest- 
ing portion of the volume is entitled 
“Remarks onthe Monumental Brasses, 
and certain decorative remains, in the 
cathedral church of Exeter, to which 
is appended a complete Monumenta- 
riun,* by J. W. Hewett, B.A.” The 
existing brasses are only two, but the 
matrix-stones of four others are de- 
scribed. An incised slab of the early 
date of 1291, is remarkable. It shows 
a simple floriated cross, with this 
equally simple marginal inscription : 


Petra tegit Petrum nihil officiat sibi tetrum. 


This was placed over bishop Peter 
Quivil. 

The cathedral contains some small 
remains of mural painting. Its painted 
glass has been previously described by 
the Rev. J. L. Fulford ; as supplemen- 
tary to which Mr. Hewett has deli- 
neated the figured quarries, twenty- 
four of which are engraved in fac- 
simile. The remains of encaustic 
pavements are illustrated in the most 
complete manner. An outline plate 
exhibits their plan of arrangement, 


* This Monumentarium will follow in 
the next Part of these Transactions, 











and two other plates represent forty- 


four varieties of pattern: many of 


which occur also at Salisbury and 
Winchester, and other places in Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, and Devonshire. 

In the accompanying remarks we 
find the few heraldic symbols dis- 
played entirely unnoticed. ‘These, then, 
though familiar enough to an experi- 
enced eye, we beg to notify :— 

Nos. 39 and 41 are evidently from 
the same die, though now in different 
states of attrition. The shield bears 
the three lions of England uninten- 
tionally reversed. 

No. 40. Vairy, for Redvers, Earl of 
Devon. 

No. 43. Three chevrons, for Clare. 

No. 44. A lion rampant and bor- 
dure bezantée, for the Earldom of 
Cornwall. 

No. 33, though not a shield, may 
also be considered heraldic: the spread 
eagle, with a crown at each corner, 
typifies the dignity of King of the Ro- 
mans, conferred on the Earl of Corn- 
wall, the brother of King Henry III. 

An ancient relic preserved in the 
Exchequer Chamber at Exeter is per- 
haps unique in its kind. It is a case 
to contain the episcopal mitre: made 
of leather, banded with iron, and fur- 
nished with a lock; its height about 
thirty inches. Of this a representation 
is given at p. 99. 

The respect which is now paid to 
even the smallest relics of ancient art, 
by those best qualified to judge of 
their merits, will, through the medium 
of books so generally attractive as the 
present, have its due effect on the sen- 
timents of those who have hitherto 
disregarded or despised them: and a 
stay will thus be made to that course 
of neglect or wilful injury which placed 
them, in the early part of the present 
century, at the mercy of any jobbing 
tradesman, any mischievous bumpkin, 
or any pilfering virtuoso. 








The Sanctuary, its Lessons and its Wor- 
— By Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E.= 

HE object of the author of this 
volume has been very good and praise- 
worthy —“ to gather together, and 
arrange in a determinate order, those 
materials scattered throughout the 
sacred volume which appear adapted 
to arouse devotional feeling, and to 
give expression to that sentiment.” 
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This the author has effected by versi- 
fying and paraphrasing different pas- 
sages in Scripture. Yet to this two ob- 
jections present themselves to us. The 
first is, that we are accustomed to the 
words — expressions — phraseology of 
Scripture, and are not pleased with 
any alteration of them. The second 
is, that the brief, emphatic, and mas- 
culine language of the sacred writers 
is sadly weakened and injured by being 
spread over a larger surface of diction. 
Possessing, as we do, the ideas in their 
original expression, we are wearied by 
a multiplicity of words that detain at- 
tention without increasing knowledge 
or awakening feeling. Let us take the 
first passage that offers. (p. 18.) 


Thus saith your Saviour,—‘‘ When ye pray 
avoid 

Those repetitions vain the heathens use,— 

For they imagine that their many words 

More certainly ensure their being heard. 

Be ye not therefore so unwise as they, 

For ere ye ask of him your Father knows 

What are the things whereof ye stand in need. 

After this manner, therefore shall ye pray :— 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Our Father, who abidest in the heavens, 

Thy name be hallowed! Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done on earth as is in heaven. 

Give us this day our needful daily bread, 

And all our debts and trespasses forgive, 

As we forgive our debtors ; and our souls 

Into temptation suffer not to fall, 

But from all evil save and set us free. 

For thine’s the kingdom, thine the sovereign 
power, 


And thine the glory, age to age. Amen.” 


We take one more specimen. 


‘* Now in the image of ourselves,”’ said God, 

* According to our own similitude, 

Let us make man—and let them sway possess 

O’er every fish inhabiting the sea; 

O’er all the fowl that wing their flight in air; 

And o’er the cattle,—yea, o’er all the earth, 

And every reptile crawling on the ground.” 

So in his image God created man ; 

ln God’s own image he created him ; 

And male and female he created them. 

And God in blessing them said, ** Propagate 

And multiply, and people all the earth, 

Subduing it; and have the rule supreme 

O’er every fish inhabiting the sea, 

O’er all the fowl that wing their flight in air, 

And every breath of life that creeps on earth.”’ 
Now it is obvious at one glance 

that this metrical paraphrase is not as 

eloquent and as affecting as the original, 

therefore it will not be read instead of 

the original ; but, if the author is still 

persuaded that an exposition of the 

briefer words of Scripture is advisable, 
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would it not be better to form it in 
prose ? ‘Take the version of the 
Psalms as an example, and he might 
safely predict his success. 
The Exodus. A Dramatic Poem. 
THE detect of this poem is not that 
it is in rhyme, for which the author 
gives an explanation in his desire to 
follow the examples of Racine and 
Corneille; but that the materials are 
not sufficient for the extent of the 
workmanship, and there is little in the 
treatment of the subject by which the 
passions are to be moved or the affec- 
tions engaged. The execution, how- 
ever, as far as regards the language 
and versification, is respectable, though 
numerous exceptions even to that 
occur, as, ex. gr. 
MIRIAM. 
Oh, sing to the Lord! for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; [sea 5 
The horse and his rider both he threw into the 


and there is such a want of dramatic 
structure and dramatic interest in the 
whole, that we only wonder the author 
did not feel the defect as he advanced 
inhis work. Miriam absolutely makes 
one continued speech that lasts from 
p- 85 to p. 93, and the chief’ priest of 
Pharaoh thinks five pages at a breath 
not too much for his audience, while 
Moses himself is not to be surpassed 
in the same gift of tongue. So that, 
by the expanding eloquence of above 
a hundred pages of the heroic couplet, 
the plagues of Egypt are deprived of 
half their terrors. However, our busi- 
ness is neither to make tragedies nor 
to advise poets; the humbler duty 
awaits us to inform our readers when 
poets appear to ask their suflrages, 
and what tragedies are written to de- 
serve their approbation. We there- 
fore give a few stanzas of the song of 
the chorus of Egyptian slaves arming 
their lord for the passage of the Red 
Sea. 
Hark to the trumpet that rings o’er the plain! 
Do we hear the loud sound of the battle again? 
Come forth every male that hath sinews and 
rage, 
Whom infancy stays not, nor powerless age. 
Come forth, oli, our lord! that thy slaves may 
rejoice [voice ; 
In thy boldness of mien, in thy loudness of 
Come forth, aud if tears from thy eyelashes 
run [thy son. 
Efface them, and think they have murder’d 
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We bear thee this armour to strengthen thy 
breast ; 

Till wrong be avenged it will never know rest. 

We bring thee this helmet to blaze on thy brow, 

Thy son should have laced it—but where is he 
now? 


This spear, like a forest-tree hewn for thy right, 
Its tip shall not glitter to-morrow so bright ; 

This shield for thy left,—if it cumber thy arm 
Forsake it—a God doth protect thee from harm. 


We bear thee thy bow, and we bear it unbent, 
Few hands save thy own can enshackle the dent ! 
We bear thee thy quiver, of arrows ’tis full, 

Not a feather is missing, no arrow-head dull! 


Speed arms and begone! thine army forth 
guide, [side. 


Till they stay each from flight upon Issulet’s 
As we range o’er the field when the battle is 

done, {every one. 
We will count the dead men ye have slain— 


We presume this will be quite suf- 
ficient ; but if our readers, as we hope 
they will, would wish for some further 
acquaintance with this poem, they must 
apply at Messrs. Churtons, 36, Holles- 
street ; and they will at the close of the 
volume meet with a poem called “The 
Court of Apollo,” which will much 
please them. Our eye falls on the 
following quatrain as we write :— 

His house some thickly-shading tree, 
Some mountain high and hoary ; 

Or, stretching in the purple sea, 
Some verdant promontory. 


An Index to the Pedigrees and Arms 
contained in the Heralds’ Visitations 
and other Genealogical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. By R. Sims. 
8vo. pp. 330. 

THOSE who are accustomed, like 
ourselves, to make frequent visits to 
the reading rooms of the British Mu- 
seum, must have been often surprised 
when, without indulging any imperti- 
nent curiosity, they have had repeatedly 
presented to their unavoidable obser- 
vation the extent to which the heraldic 
manuscripts preserved in that reposi- 
tory are consulted by the public. It is 
clear, not only that there are many 
lovers of genealogy for its own sake, or 
for its connection with local history or 
biography, but that there are innume- 
rable parties who with more limited 
views cither make, or employ others to 
make, searches in those manuscripts for 
more private purposes. It has been 
discovered that with regard to a large 
number of ancient families the genealo- 
gical records of the British Museum 
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freely offer what it requires a “search,” 
and a correspondent fee, to procure 
from the College of Arms. We say 
this with a full appreciation of the 
great liberality which is manifested by 
the officers of the College on all occa- 
sions where literary or historical ob- 
jects are in view. Nor have they an 
just cause of jealousy of the British 
Museum ; for whilst, on the one hand, 
the Museum MSS. save them from a 
vast number of troublesome and un- 
profitable applications; so, on the other, 
the power of pursuing researches to a 
certain extent at the Museum must in- 
fallibly lead to a considerable amount 
of professional business at the College 
of Arms. It is only by hedging round 
a library with all manner of diflicul- 
ties and expenses, that it really falls 
into desuetude, as is too much the case 
with those of the Cathedrals and Uni- 
versities. 

The late Sir Harris Nicolas was so 
deeply impressed with the value of the 
Heraldic MSS. in the British Museum 
that he compiled a manual of reference 
to them, of which there has becn more 
than one impression. 

Mr. Sims, in the present volume, 
presents a complete Index to the whole, 
not only to the distinct pedigrees but 
to all the coats of arms. It consists 
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of a series of Indexes for every county, 
from Bedfordshire to Yorkshire, and 
one also for London. A more general 
Index might perhaps have been still 
more uneie: but the genealogical 
inquirer ought to be very thankful for 
what is here given him, which, as the 
volume probably contains more than 
50,000 references, must have been a 
work of great labour, and one which 
we trust that many will encourage as 
a matter of conscience, though the 
place of its chief use will necessarily 
be the British Museum itself. It is, 
however, frequently of great conveni- 
ence to know before one takes a 
journey, whether that journey is likely 
to be successful ; and those interested 
in particular counties will certainly 
like to have the present Index in their 
own library. 

The heraldic manuscripts of the 
British Museum are chiefly in the 
Harleian Collection, of which Mr. 
Sims has indexed no fewer than 216 ; 
among the Additional MSS. are 21; 
two in the Lansdowne; one in the 
Egerton collection; and one in the 
Cottonian collection ; which last is the 
Visitation of Huntingdonshire, recent- 
ly edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the 
Cuntion Society. 





Buildings and Monuments, Modern and 
Medieval : being Illustrations of the Edi- 
fices of the Nineteenth Century, and of 
some of the Architectural Works of the 
Middle Ages. Edited by George Godwin, 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, &c. Editor of the Builder. 
Small folio, Parts If. 1. 11I1.—The bold 
and effective woodcuts which have now 
appeared for some years past in the weekly 
sheets of our excellent contemporary The 
Builder must be familiar to all who are 
the least interested in architecture, if it 
were only from the show they make among 
their fellows of the ‘ illustrated ’’ press 
in the windows of the news-venders. It 
will we are sure be very acceptable to such 
as set a higher value upon these prints 
than the ephemeral pleasure they give on 
their first appearance, to have smooth and 
well-printed impressions at a very mode- 
rate price. In the republication now be- 
fore us, with the advantages of glossy ink 
and tinted paper, they assume a beauty 
which some persons will be scarcely pre- 
pared to expect, who are not fully aware 


of the great importance of good printing 
to wood engravings; and the great merits 
of Mr. C. D. Laing as an effective engraver 
are thus set forth to due advantage. 
When we add that each part contains 
eight large engravings for half-a-crown, 
the cheapness is also unquestionable. The 
subjects are agreeably varied, and descrip- 
tions are added from the experienced pen 
of Mr. Godwin. 

A Treatise on Benefit Building Socie- 
ties, containing Remarks upon the erro- 
neous tendency of many of the Societies 
at present in existence; and an Inquiry 
into the true Causes of their defective 
Operation, with a view to their Amend- 
ment; or, the Formation of New Societies 
upon correct principles. By Arthur 
Scratchley, 47.4. Actuary to the Western 
Life Assurance Society. 8v0.—So many 
societies have latterly been established 
for enabling the industrious classes to 
live in houses of their own, that it be- 
comes a matter of important interest 
to the community, that their savings 
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shouid be not only securely but also 
advantageously invested. No one can 
contemplate the prospect of the conse- 
quences which must result from a fatal 
error in this respect, without feeling a 
strong desire that the constitution of these 
and similar associations should no longer 
be left in the hands of men who are un- 
acquainted with their principles and 
management. It is melancholy to reflect 
that, owing to errors in theory, false cal- 
culations of rates of payment and interest, 
and general mismanagement, all occasion- 
ing severe pecuniary loss, there are very 
few, indeed, which can realise to so many 
as half the subscribers the advantages 
which are lavishly promised in the pro- 
spectuses. Yet, if the theory be sound, 
the calculations correct, and the manage- 
ment prudent, there is no difficulty in the 
formation of a society in which the mem- 
bers may invest their savings with the 
perfect certainty of reaping the full 
advantages that can possibly be derived 
from accumulation at compound interest, 
advances at sufficient interest, and quick 
and safe reinvestment of repayments at 
compound interest. For wherever more 
is promised, there we may be assured the 
plan is rotten, however specious may be 
its pretences. We have transcribed the 
entire title of a work, compiled by a dis- 
tinguished practical mathematician, which 
has for its main object the preservation of 
the industrious and prudent from the 
danger of embarking in projects that can- 
not be carried out, and for exhibiting the 
true formation of safe associations for 
mutual assistance. Mr. Scratchley ex- 
amines the principles of a great number 
of existing societies, and points out the 
errors and miscalculations which endanger 
their fabric. He then proceeds to investi- 
gate the true theory of a building society, 
and lays down a series of admirable rules 
and practical directions for its judicious and 
advantageous management. Considering 
these societies as joint-stock companies for 
the improvement of the capital subscribed 
by means of advances and reinvestments, 
he shows that other important objects may 
be combined with the principal one of 
building or purchasing houses. In par- 
ticular they are well adapted for assurance 
of life, or of fidelity in situations of trust. 
In the latter respect, which is due to Mr. 
Scratchley, they remove the great obstacle 
to the advancement of a poor man without 
friends to become security for his honesty. 
To facilitate the formation and manage- 
ment of societies of this improved de- 
scription, Mr. Scratchley has subjoined a 
number of tables elaborately calculated. 
There are some preparatory instructions 
in the nature of the matters to which the 


tables relate; and, in the Appendix, the 
algebraic demonstrations of the arithme- 
tical rules. We have never before seen so 
complete a work on the subject. 


The Apostles. 18mo. pp. 156.—This 
book contains the history of the Apostles 
“to the end of their lives, with brief 
notices of their writings.” It is in some 
respects geographical, as well as biogra- 
phical, and much ingenuity has been 
shown in expanding a subject by no means 
copious in the first instance. We could 
however, recommeud, that in making quo- 
tations, whether of poetry or prose, the 
authors’ names should be more frequently 
given. For the expression “a modern 
writer ’’ (as at p. 47) is rather vague. 
Altogether this volume will form an ap- 
propriate companion, to such works as 
are introductory to the reading of the 
Scriptures. 


Claims of the Church of Rome. Fep. 
Svo. pp. 127.—The author of this volume 
has also published ‘“‘The Sure Hope of 
Reconciliation,” and ‘‘ Principles of Pro- 
testantism, considered with a View to 
Unity.” The first of these works is 
already considered by Romish reviewers 
as not going far enough, but for us it goes 
too far. ‘They all appear to be written 
under a bias (of which the writer perhaps 
is not fully conscious), which has been 
justly described as Tendimus in Latium.* 
His ideas of unity, we hope, will prove 
merely theoretical, for practically it would 
cost too dear to realise them, and to our- 
selves they are as unwelcome as ‘‘ The 
Mass of the Chancellor de 1’ Hépital,’’ 
was to Queen Catharine de’ Medici. 


A Guide to Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. C. M. Mount, A. M. 12mo. 
pp. viii. 272.—This work is so copious 
that a detailed examination of it is impos- 
sible. The author, we presume, as “ Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the late Bishop of 
Bath and Wells,’’ is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the comparative importance 
of the various topics in a candidateship 
for ordination. We have been pleased 
with it, where we have tested its charac- 
ter. At p. 193, note, the word ¢reasure, 
should have been ¢reasury, which would 
better express the author’s meaning, with- 
out implying a notion of value, which is 
foreign to his meaning, but which the 
incautious reader is not unlikely to infer. 


Happy Restorations. 18mo. pp. 99.— 
This little volume contains three narratives, 
viz. “ The Great Preparation,” the “ Young 
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Footman,”’ and “ The Second-Hand Dress.” 
As we do not intend to tell these stories 
ourselves, so as to save the trouble of 
reading them, we shall merely say, that 
they are well worth reading. If true, 
they are important;- and if imaginary, 
they describe situations by no means im- 
probable; and the principles they incul- 
cate are of general utility. 





The National Cyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge.—This admirable work (a con- 
densed edition of the Penny Cyclopzdia) 
makes rapid progress, Part XXXII. for 
September bringing us as far as ‘‘ Nico- 
tiana.’”” “When completed no library 
should be without this book; the infor- 
mation it contains is of the very highest 
order, and upon every imaginable subject, 
and the price so low as to place it within 
the easy reach of the humblest mechanic. 





The Monthly Volume. Nos. 42, and 
43. pp. 192 each.—Of these volumes, the 
former is entitled ‘‘ The Crusades.’’ We 
remember, in our boyish days, reading a 
sixpenny history of Richard I. which we 
thought extremely interesting, and, there- 
fore, we have no doubt that this volume, 
which is a history of the Crusades for 
juvenile readers, will attain its object. 
The subject is well condensed, and the 
general review of the causes and effects 
will give the reader a full idea of the state 
of that period. Perhaps the moral re- 
flections, which are interspersed through 
the history, would answer the purpose 
better if they were briefer.—-The second 
of these volumes is ‘‘ Zhe Life of Lava- 
ter,’ a topic by no means overworked ; 
for, though his name is generally known, 
in connexion with physiognomy, his per- 
sonal history is little known in other 
respects. The Life is a very useful one to 
be acquainted with, and many a reader 
will be surprised to find, that he has hither- 
to known Lavater merely as the advocate 
of a science, though he chiefly lived for 
far higher objects. It is a volume which 
ought to be extensively read, especially as 
it is given to the public in so convenient a 
form. 





Loiterings among the Lakes. Square 
16mo. pp. 208. This pretty little volume 
is written by the author of ‘‘ Wanderings 
in the Isle of Wight.’’ It is a narrative 
of a supposed tour among the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmerland, which a 
father relates to his son. A good deal of 
local history is introduced, as are also 
several specimens of border poetry from 
Scott and Wordsworth. There are several 
elegant embellishments. It would make a 
nice, and no doubt an acceptable present. 
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The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry. 
18mo. pp. 144.—This memoir, though 
placed before us in a separate form, is also 
included in a series entitled ‘‘ Christian 
Biography.” It is abridged from a larger 
volume, written by Philip Henry’s son, 
Matthew, the author of the well-known 
Commentary. That memoir was inserted 
by the late Dr. Charles Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity college, Cambridge, in 
his “‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’’ and only 
omitted in the last edition, on account of 
its length, and because a new edition had 
appeared from the original diary, under 
the superintendence of Mr. now Sir J. B. 
Williams. If Johnson’s remark be cor- 
rect, that there has rarely passed a life of 
which a record would not be useful, it is 
eminently true in the case of a person who 
has gone through eventful times with in- 
tegrity and exhibited an uniform spirit of 
piety. Orton mentions in his Life of 
Doddridge, that he often spoke of the 
Life of Mr. P. Henry, ‘ as affording him 
much instruction and encouragement.”’ 
A volume entitled ‘‘ Remains of the Rev. 
Philip Henry”? (18mo. pp. xii. 183) was 
edited last year by Sir J. B. Williams, 
who, as a descendant of the family, pos- 
sesses most of their MSS. If these MS. 
Notes appear brief, from not having been 
prepared by the author for publication; 
they are nevertheless pithy, and afford 
some useful ‘* Aids to Reflection,” as 
Coleridge would have said. Sir John has 
also published a new edition of ‘‘ The Life 
of Mrs. Savage,” the daughter of Phi- 
lip Henry (18mo. pp. xxiv. 228). It is 
compiled chiefly from her Diary, and in 
this edition of last year is considerably 
revised. It may be termed, in many 
respects, an illustration of the character 
portrayed in Proverbs xxxi. 

Sir J. B. Williams is also the author of 
a Life of Sir Matthew Hale, and a mem- 
ber of the American Antiquarian Society. 


A short Commentary on the Collects, 
By the Rev. C. C. Spencer, M. A. 18mo. 
pp. 88.—This little work partakes of the 
revivalist system, which has introduced so 
much disunion. It is not without merit, 
though it might be clearer. At the collect 
for the Nativity, on the words ‘ Being 
regenerate,’”’ it says, ‘‘A regenerate or 
newborn life is given to us in holy bap- 
tism.’’ (p. 12.) If the liturgical expres- 
sion requires explanation to guard against 
misapprehension, the commentary does 
not fill up the void. 





A Continuous Outline of Sacred His. 
tory. By the Rev. W.S. Evans. Fep. 
8vo. 180.—We do not exactly see the use 
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of this volume, as it contains no more 
than what is in almost every Bible, with 
some very slender additions. It is, in 
fact, a recapitulation of the contents of 
the: several chapters as given by the trans- 
lators, with the dates added, and portions 
from Josephus, and 1 Maccabees inter- 
vening. The poetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the doctrinal ones of the 
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New, as well as the Chronicles, are 
omitted. The History of the Gospels is 
formed into a harmony, and some tabular 
lists are appended. The dedication strikes 
us as new; it is inscribed to the Rev. M. 
Margoliouth, a Jewish clergyman, and 
gives alist of his publications, which will 
serve the purpose of a friendly adver- 
tisement. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Sept. 19. This day being the day on 
which Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, the 
venerable President of Magdalene Col- 
lege, entered his 95th year, the first stone 
of the new Grammar School of the college, 
the building of which has been projected 
many years, but hitherto by various cir- 
cumstances prevented, was laid by the 
President himself, (who appeared in ex- 
cellent health,) attended by the resident 
members of the college, at the western 
extremity of the gravel walk within the 
precincts of the ancient college walls. 
The following inscription, from the pen 
of the learned President, engraven on 
copper, was placed beneath the foundation 
stone :— Scholam Grammaticalem veteri 
Aulse Magdalenensi, que in alia sede nunc 
floret, prius annexam, rursus intra moe- 
nia sua sedificandam, curaverunt Preses 
Sociique Magdalenenses, Anno Salutis 
MDCCCXLIX.” The President having 
pronounced the words,—‘*‘ Floreat gram- 
matica, floreat heec schola grammaticalis, 
olim academicis propria, jampridem omni- 
bus patefacta,’’ the ceremony concluded. 
The building, designed by Messrs. J. C. 
Buckler and Son, architects, will consist of 
a single room, the dimensions of which are 
determined by those of the old grammar- 
school, which was ‘pulled down in 1828. 
The front towards the High-street will 
present an elevation of five bays, formed 
by buttresses, and containing an uniform 
range of transomed windows of lofty pro- 
portions. The north elevation is to be 
distinguished by a porch in the centre, 
with a room over, approached by a stone 
staircase in an octangular bell turret, ter- 
minating with a crocketed pinnacle. The 
parapet of the school is to be embattled, 
and the east and west walls finished with 
gables ; the windows in these aspects will 
be distinguished by superior dimensions, 
pointed arches, and tracery. The roof 
is to be of open timber framework, spanned 
by single arches, springing from stone 
corbels. Several new exhibitions have 
been founded in connexion with the school, 
one of which, value 70/., may be held by 
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any member of the school entering the 
university. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The British Association has held its 
nineteenth meeting at Birmingham, under 
the presidency of the Rev. T. Romney Ro- 
binson, D.D. of Armagh. He was in- 
ducted into the chair by the Marquess of 
Northampton, at the first General Meeting, 
held in the Town Hall, on the evening of 
Wednesday, Sept. 12, and on that occasion 
delivered a long and very eloquent address. 

Mr. Phillips, the Secretary, read the re- 
port for the last year. It referred chiefly 
and more particularly to the observatories 
and magnetical and meteorological appara- 
tus at Toronto and Kew. In connection 
with this subject, the council had great plea- 
sure in announcing that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, on the joint application of the 
Marquess of Northampton and Sir John 
Herschel, had granted to Mr. Francis Ro- 
nalds a pecuniary recompense of 2507, per 
annum for the invention of his method of 
constructing self-registering magnetical and 
meteorological apparatus. At the same 
time they expressed the satisfaction with 
which they had learned that the ingenious 
invention of Mr. Brookes for similar pur- 
poses had also received a pecuniary recom- 
pense from the Government. 

On Thursday business began in the Sec- 
tions: the members of the Association 
visited the Botanical Gardens ; and in the 
evening there was a soirée at the Town 
Hall, when the electric light was exhibited 
by means of Mr. Gassiot’s powerful bat- 
tery, and the subject was slightly explained 
by Prof. Faraday. There was also some 
good performance on the organ. On Fri- 
day the members of the Association, to the 
number of 450, dined together in the Town 
Hall, the President taking the chair. On 
Saturday there was no business in any of 
the Sections ; and the morning was occu- 
pied in excursions to Dudley, to Kenil- 
worth, Warwick, and Leamington, and to 
Wednesbury. The objects of the latter 
excursion were to witness the process of 
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manufacture of patent shafts, &c. and to 
visit.some of the iron-works and furnaces 
in the neighbourhood. Besides the hun- 
dreds of members of the Association who 
repaired to Dudley, thousands of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, being furnished 
with tickets of admission, reached the en- 
trance to the galleries under the Castle 
Hill in barges, carriages, and on foot. The 
little army of both sexes began soon to 
pour into the cavern; and shortly after 
10 o’clock Sir R. I. Murchison, accompa- 
nied by the French Ambassador, reached 
the scene of action where be had addressed 
the public ten years ago at a former meet- 
ing of the Association. Lord Ward had 
directed his agent Mr. Smith to spare no 
expense in rendering the access to the 
galleries still more attractive than on the 
former occasion; and that gentleman had 
caused a foot-road to be cut along the 
slope of the side of the gallery—so that all 
the visitors who entered on foot saw the 
barges beneath them as ina river Styx: 
the interior vaulted cavities and the mas- 
sive buttresses which support the roof 
being beautifully lighted. More than mid- 
way along the galleries on the western side 
of the hill, a dense mass being assembled 
in the lower part, Sir R. 1. Murchison ad- 
dressed them from a higher portion of the 
ground, and making use of a speaking 
trumpet, was heard to the distant recesses 
of the cavern. He gave a popular sketch 
of the structure of the subterranean region 
of the Staffordshire coal-field, and its rela- 
tion to the upper Silurian rocks on which 
it rested and the lower red sandstone by 
which it was flanked and through which it 
had been elevated. Adverting to the un- 
derground researches of Mr. Blackwell and 
others, and to a recent memoir of Mr. 
Jukes of the Government Survey, he then 
explained how the Rowley Hills of basaltic 
greenstone were the centre of all the erup- 
tive agency of this tract. He particularly 
dwelt on the value to the miner cf an ac- 
quaintance with organic remains ; and ex- 
plained how entirely the upper Silurian 
limestones were separated from carboni- 
ferous deposits, and how all over the world 
these ancient limestones, like this of Dud- 
ley, being once reached, all hopes of finding 
coal vanished. He expatiated on the ex- 
tension of his Silurian rocks (named and il- 
lustrated from the region of which the 
Staffordshire coal-field formed a part) over 
Europe, including Russia and Siberia, and 
over America ; and concluded by propos- 
ing three cheers for Lord Ward, who had 
lighted up the caverns for them, and the 
same for Mr. Smith, the miners, and those 
who had carried out his lordship’s wishes. 
The company gave three to the Silurian 
geologist : and he thanking them, begged 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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the French Ambassador to say a few words 
through the speaking trumpet, which his 
Excellency (M. Drouyn de Lhuys) did 
with much effect. Blue and red lights 
were then exhibited at the far recesses of 
the galleries, and the crowd began to de- 
file by the upper road and to pass out. 
At 1 o’clock a great number of the party 
assembled on the summit of the adjacent 
hill of upper Silurian limestone called the 
Wren’s Nest, where Sir R. I. Murchison 
gave them from this the highest spot in 
the county a general view of the relation 
of outline to his previous underground 
lecture.—The Bishop of Oxford proposed 
the thanks of the party to Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son ; and in reference to the allusion which 
he had made to Caractacus or Caradoc, 
the famous British King of the Silures, 


’ proclaimed the geologist to be ‘‘ The Silu- 


rian King.”—Prof. Rogers of Philadelphia 
being then called upon to explain the 
analogy between the Alleghany mountains 
and the older rocks of England, made an 
eloquent address. The public museum of 
the Geological Society of Dudley was after- 
wards visited, as well as the cabinets of 
Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Gray. Hospitalities 
were offered on all sides; and the Priory 
and many houses in the town were opened 
to the visitors. In the evening there was 
a soirée at the town hall. On Monday 
evening Prof. Willis delivered a lecture at 
the town hall “On the Application of 
Science to Railways.’? On Tuesday Mr. 
Carte made experiments with his rockets 
for saving life from shipwreck, at the Re- 
servoir, and in the evening there was a 
third soirée at the town hall. On Wednes- 
day the General Committee assembled to 
sanction the resolutions which had passed 
the Recommendation Committee. The 
President moved that the communication 
of Lord Rosse “ On Nebule’’ be printed 
entire amongst the Reports of the Asso- 
ciation. Various recommendations in- 
volving small grants of money, then re- 
ceived the sanction of the Committee, to 
continue the Meteorological Observations 
made at Kew and the Azore Islands ; to 
continue Researches on Crystalline Slags, 
by Dr. Percy and Prof. Miller, 5/.; In- 
vestigations on Colouring Matters, by Dr. 
Schunck, 5/.; Investigations on the Air 
and Water of Towns, by Dr. Smith (Man- 
chester), 5/7. ; to R. Mallet, esq. Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, and Prof. Oldham, to deter- 
mine by instruments the elements of the 
Transit of Natural and Artificial Earth- 
quake Waves, 50/.; to Dr. Lankester, 
Prof. Owen, and Mr. R. Taylor, on Pe- 
riodical Phenomena of Animals and Vege- - 
tables, 10/.; to Mr. Strickland, Dr, 
Daubeny, Prof. Lindley, Prof. Henslow, 
on Vitality of — _ and to Prof, E, 
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Forbes and a Committee, to procure a 
Report on British Annelida, 10/7. Several 
Recommendations were passed with re- 
ference to observations on Meteors; a 
Committee, composed of Sir H. T. De la 
Beche, Sir W. Hooker, Dr. Daubeny, 
Mr. Henfrey, and Mr. Hunt, were re- 
quested to continue their investigations on 
the action of Carbonic Acid on the growth 
of Ferns; Mr. R. Hunt to furnish a Re- 
port on the Chemical Action of the Solar 
Radiations ; Mr. Mallet to complete his 
Report on the Statical and Dynamical 
Effects of Earthquakes ; Prof. E. Forbes, 
Dr. Playfair, and Dr. Carpenter to report 
on the Perforating Apparatus of Mollusca ; 
that the subject of Luminosity in Living 
Animals be recommended to the attention 
of naturalists, and that Mr. Darwin be 
requested to collect and receive observa- 
tions on the subject; that Mr. Henfrey 
be requested to report on the Hybridism 
of Plants; Mr. G. R. Porter, Col. Sykes, 
Mr. Tooke, Prof. Longfield, Mr. Lawson, 
and Prof. Hancock to prepare a Report 
on the State and Progress of Statistics, 
and Dr. Playfair to co-operate with them. 
It was further resolved that an application 
be made to Her Majesty's Government to 
establish a reflector, not less than three 
feet in diameter, at the observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and to make such 
additions to the staff of the observatory as 
may be necessary for its effectual working ; 
that an application be made to the Master- 
General of the Ordnance to have the Levels 
of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland cor- 
rected to the Mean Sea Level, as deduced 
by Mr. Airy from the Tide Observaticns 
round that island; and also to have the 
British Arc of the Meridian published in 
its full extent. Lastly, it was resolved 
that the Members of the Association who 
are also members of the Legislature be 
requested to act as a permanent Committee 
to watch over the interests of science, and 
to inspect the various measures from time 
to time introduced into Parliament likely 
to affect such interests; and that the 
Marquess of Northampton, Lord Rosse, 
Lord Wrottesley, Lord Adare, M.P., Sir 
Philip Egerton, M.P., and Sir C. Lemon, 
M.P. be requested to organise such Com- 
mittee. 

The total number of persons attending 
this meeting has been 1122,—the receipts, 
9511. 5s. 9d. It was arranged that next 
year’s meeting shall take place at Edin- 
burgh, in the first week in August, under 
the presidency of Sir David Brewster, 
with an understanding that the meeting 
of 1851 shall be in Ipswich. The Local 
Secretaries appointed for Edinburgh are 
the Rev. P. Kelland, Dr. Balfour, and J. 
Tod, esq. W. Brande, esq. is appointed 
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Local Treasurer. Professor Royle was 
appointed Second General Secretary of the 
Association in conjunction with Colonel 
Sabine, who had tendered his resignation, 
but withdrew it on solicitation. Mr. John 


Taylor was re-appointed General Treasurer, 
and Prof. Phillips Assistant Secretary. 


THE RAY SOCIETY. 

The Sixth Anniversary of the Ray So- 
ciety was held during the meeting of the 
British Association at Birmingham. From 
the report of the Council it appears that 
the Society keeps up the number of its 
members. During the past year this body 
published a fourth part of the great work 
of Alder and Hancock on the Nudibran- 
chiate Mollusca, a volume of the Corre- 
spondence of Ray, and the first volume of 
a complete Zoological Bibliography, by 
Prof. Agassiz, assisted by Mr. H. E. 
Strickland. For the present year a volume 
of Reports and Papers on Botany is already 
published ; and two illustrated works are 
in a state of great forwardness :—the first, 
a Monograph on the British Entomos- 
tracous Crustacea, by Dr. Baird, of the 
British Museum ;—the second, a Memoir 
on the British Freshwater Zoophytes, by 
Prof. Allman, of Dublin. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Commission upon the British Mu- 
seum have issued their Report, from which 
it appears that the buildings in which the 
vast collection is deposited have cost, since 
the year 1823, nearly 700,000/. The sums 
which have been expended in purchases 
upon the collection since that period the 
commissioners could not learn; but the 
whole since 1755, independently of the 
amount expended on the building since 
1823, considerably exceeded 1,100,000/. 
The commissioners recommend, in lieu of 
the present board of 48 trustees,—1, The 
establishment or revival of an executive 
government, vested in one person, solely 
responsible for the due execution of his 
duty, but assisted by a council, to whom 
he might readily and on all occasions re- 
sort for advice and assistance. 2. The 
establishment of a committee of trustees— 
a standing committee—elected and under- 
taking personally to perform all those 
duties of superintendence, investigation, 
and control which seem to be the proper 
and peculiar duties of the trustees, as dis- 
tinguished from the duties of practical 
management and executive government, 
which seem to be the proper and peculiar 
duties of a governor director. 3. The 
providing better for the patronage or 
power of appointing all officers and ser- 
vants. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


MEETING OF THE ARCHXZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT SALISBURY. 


(Continued from p. 296.) 


On Tuurspay, Juty 26, the members 
and friends of the Institute re-assembled 
in the Council Chamber shortly before 
noon, to form the Architectural Section, 
when the following papers were read :— 

On the Monumental Effigies of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, by Richard Westmacott, 
esq. A.R.A. He observed that no country 
exhibits such a complete series as our 
own of these monuments. In Salisbury 
Cathedral they extend from the earliest 
and best periods to the most corrupt— 
viz. from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, and include one of the most beau- 
tiful early monuments in the country,— 
that of William Longespée, Earl of Salis- 
bury, early in the thirteenth century. Mr. 
W. also remarked that the angels, span- 
drils, and bosses in the Chapter-house 
are extremely beautiful and appropriate. 
He then drew attention to the debased 
style which prevailed in the time of Eliza- 


beth and her successors ; when, although 
there was still some retention of the ec- 
clesiastical style, in the recumbent figures, 
&c. it was mixed up with incongruities. 
The monuments of the Beauchamp, Mom- 
pesson, and Gorges families were adduced 


in illustration of these remarks. Mr. 
Westmacott’s lecture also abounded with 
spirited criticisms on the growth of Chris- 
tian art, at the era when the classic models 
were lost sight of, and a new school cre- 
ated. 

On the Decorative Sculpture of the Ca- 
thedral, by Prefessor Cockerell, R.A. He 
designated sculpture as the right hand of 
architecture ; and proceeded to demon- 
strate, from the drawings before the meet- 
ing, that our own sculptures are greatly 
superior to posterior works of some of the 
greatest names connected with the revival 
of art in Italy. He complained that, 
although we had abundant reason to ap- 
preciate these works in this country, this 
was a branch of archeology much neg- 
lected. He then showed that 160 fine 
statues had formerly decorated the outside 
of the cathedral, 123 being in the west 
front. Some mutilated remains of these 
were illustrated, and the beauty of the 
draperies pointed out; they were also 
identified as having been representatives 
of Apostles and other holy personages, 
with some few of an historical character, as 
Longespée Earl of Salisbury, Archbishop 


Langton, and Bishop Poore. If they com- 
pared the execution of these works with 
those of contemporary art, they would 
find them greatly superior. There was 
more suavity and grace in these figures 
than in those of the west front of Wells. 
Here there was a masterly display of dra- 
pery—the execution of which was superb. 
He had last year visited the cathedral of 
Amiens, a contemporary structure, which 
contained many sculptures—but those of 
Salisbury were superior. He was quite 
sure that many persons in looking at these 
figures would be reminded of the works of 
Greek art; and if they were compared 
with the sculptures of the great Italian 
masters—Giotto, Cimabue, and others— 
to whose works these sculptures were an- 
terior—they would not suffer by the com- 
parison. But it has been asked, were these 
works executed in England? He would 
give a few reasons for their being of En- 
glish workmanship. There were 600 sta- 
tues in the west front of Wells cathedral, 
the works of which were going on at the 
same time, as also were those of Lincoln, 
York, Durham, and at many other English 
cathedrals. It was therefore perfectly ri- 
diculous to say these sculptures were exe- 
cused by foreigners, and not by English 
hands. 

Professor Willis then delivered his lec- 
ture on the Architecture of the cathedral, 
in pursuance of the series with which he 
had already favoured the Institute at 
Canterbury, Winchester, York, Norwich, 
and Lincoln. He said, in the other cathe- 
drals which he had explained he had been 
enabled to trace how each building had 
grown up by degrees, but at Salisbury no 
cathedral existed previously to the present. 
This cathedral was erected during the early- 
English period in its best character, and 
on this account it is valuable to the stu- 
dent, as affording an independent and un- 
fettered example of the style without mix- 
ture. He had never seen such perfect 
unity of design, even to the mouldings, as 
is exhibited in this cathedral. The origi- 
nal design is so well preserved that it is 
next to impossible to find out what part 
was erected first, but the tower and spire, 
and all above the roofs, contain the style 
in a higher state of development, being of 
course erected at a later period than the 
body of the church, and the cloisters also 
are later. The situation of the former 
cathedral within the walls of Old Sarum, 
was a great inconvenience to the bishop ; 
and there was also a great want of water 
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for the inhabitants of the city, so that in 
fact as much money was paid for water as 
for wine. All these circumstances are set 
forth in the Bull of Pope Honorius the 
Third, which was granted March 29, 1218, 
by which permission was given to remove 
the see. In 1220 the foundations of the 
cathedral were laid, and in 1225 the ser- 
vices of the church were performed within 
it. From 1223 to 1246 Bishop Bingham 
carried on the works with great activity, 
and completed them, including the body 
of the structure and the west front, with- 
out the tower and spire, which were after- 
wards added. In 1258 the cathedral was 
dedicated, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Bridport. By examining the monument 
of this bishop, who was buried in 1262, it 
will be seen that it is of the same date in 
point of architectural characteristics as the 
cloisters and chapter-house. It appears 
that the tower and spire were not contem- 
plated by the original architect, and no 
provisions had been made for their erection; 
neither is there any distinct historical re- 
cord of the time of their construction. 
But in the chapter records exists a con- 
tract by that body with an architect named 
Richard Farleigh, that he should carry on 
the work. Thus the name of the archi- 
tect who erected the tower and spire is 
known to us. But great as he might have 
been as an architect, his skill was but small 
as an engineer, for he ran the risk of crush- 
ing down the structure by the erection of 
so mighty a tower, the piers and arches of 
which never were intended to carry a stone 
spire. No sooner was the erection of the 
tower and spire completed than the chap- 
ter were in great dismay, and endeavoured 
to get funds for strengthening the build- 
ing. In the year 1415 arrangements were 
made for continuing the repairs of the fa- 
bric; an indenture was made in that year 
between the chapter and Nicholas Wayte, 
mason, who constructed the braces, but- 
tresses, and arches, which prevented the 
tower and spire from falling. This was 
the last great event of any kind, until the 
building of the Hungerford and Beauchamp 
chapels, which have been removed. In 
consequence of the havoc which had oc- 
curred to the church, we find that after 
the Restoration Sir Christopher was called 
on to examine the building, and to fit up 
the choir and chancel, and to this exami- 
nation we owe one of the most curious re- 
ports ever penned. He makes many mis- 
takes respecting the style of architecture, 
while he comments freely on the structure 
ina mechanical point of view. He ad- 
mires it exceedingly ; but is, however, full 
of prejudice against what he considers to 
be the corrupted style of the edifice. The 
next event was the alteration of the church, 
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under Bishops Hume and Barrington, 
when Wyatt was unfortunately left to his 
own judgment as to the manner in which 
the repairs should be carried out. The 
changes which Wyatt made in the cathe- 
dral were totally irrespective of the uses 
to which the various portions of the church 
had been applied. Thus the church was 
full of screens, arranged and adapted ac- 
cording to the ceremonies of the ancient 
ritual. It also contained monuments of 
the pious founders of the church and other 
eminent persons, and the site on which 
they stood was in every way connected 
with the life and purpose of the persons 
who were buried beneath them. These 
memorials of primitive times Wyatt re- 
moved—no feeling of historical associa- 
tion having entered his head—and he 
placed them in a row under the pillars of 
the nave! He also pulled down the 
Hungerford and Beauchamp chapels, which 
were erected in the Perpendicular style, 
because they offended his notions. Pro- 
fessor Willis then proceeded to observe 
that he had discovered some curious and 
very peculiar features in this cathedral. 
The Chilmark stone, which is exceedingly 
beautiful, is laid on concrete ; the masonry 
is of exquisite symmetry, and in fact this 
church was the only medieval structure 
with which he was acquainted where the 
masonry was employed as a mode of deco- 
ration, by the uniform manner in which 
the courses of stone are laid. In our 
ecclesiastical structures the stones are 
generally laid as they came to hand; but 
in Salisbury cathedral there is a regularity 
of design running round the masonry of 
the edifice. The courses of stone are not 
the same in thickness, but they follow a 
certain law. First, there is a band of large 
stones — then, a course somewhat nar- 
rower ; and so followed on the courses, in 
strict symmetry and arrangement. The 
professor then stated that he considered 
that that portion of the church eastward 
of the nave was the first part which was 
completed. It must be recollected that 
the church was nearly forty years in erec- 
tion, and that during that time the work 
appeared to have lagged. In France there 
are several cathedrals, the foundations of 
which were laid about the same time. The 
professor exhibited drawings of Amiens 
and Salisbury cathedral, the foundations 
of both of which were laid in the same 
year ; and commented upon the peculiari- 
ties of each edifice, and upon the growth 
of the pointed arch. He then proceeded 
to state that ecclesiastical architecture in 
this country was derived from the French, 
Canterbury cathedral being erected from 
the designs of William of Sens, a Norman, 
—this cathedral being the type of edifices 
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in the Norman and transition period. All 
the great steps in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, from the Norman to the Decorated 
style, were made by French architects, 
until we come to the Perpendicular, which 
was the growth of this country. 

In the evening the Medieval Section 
was opened, under the presidency of the 
Dean of Hereford, in which James Yates, 
esq. M.A. and F.S.A. read a dissertation 
on the use of bronze Celts, as warlike im- 
plements, by the primitive dwellers in 
Britain. Assuming, as proved, that the 
Latin term dolabra meant a chisel, and 
was given to chisels which varied greatly 
in size and form, and were applied to 
many different purposes, the author cited 
passages from Quintus Curtius, Livy, and 
Tacitus, proving that those instruments 
(bronze celts of the most elaborate kind) 
were used in destroying earthworks and 
fortifications. He argued from the Roman 
coins, the weapons, and the military deco- 
rations, which are sometimes found with 
celts of this description, from their orna- 
mental mouldings and their compactness 
of form, by which they were suited to a 
military taste, and might easily be carried 
on distant expeditions ; from the large 
numbers found together, especially in the 
vicinity of ancient encampments ; from 
the long bronze moulds used in casting 
them, which are sometimes found with the 
celts themselves; and from two repre- 
sentations lately brought to light by Dr. 
Layard, in which soldiers are seen destroy- 
ing walls by means of celts or chisels at- 
tached to straight wooden staves. In sup- 
port of his view, the author also described 
a bronze celt which was lately found with 
many others in an ancient coal-mine in 
Spain, and which had a straight haft at- 
tached to it by leather thongs, showing 
that it had been used in the same manner 
as an iron crow-bar.—An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, in which other conjectures 
on this subject were introduced. 

On Fripay, Jury 27, the Historical 
Section met in the morning, when Edwin 
Guest, esq. F.R.S. Secretary of the Philo- 
logical Society, proceeded to read a very 
interesting paper on the state of the 
southern portion of Britain at the period 
of the Saxon invasion. His learned friend 
Mr. Kemble had fully proved that the 
great dyke which ran through a portion 
of Wiltshire, now called Wansdyke, was 
originally Wodensdyke. There was also 
another dyke, known as Grimsdyke; jt 
was apparent to any one that examined it, 
that it was constructed by a tribe living 
on the north side of it, as a protection 
against some other tribe which possessed 
the country to the south of it, and he would 
show that the southern side was held for 
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a considerable period by the invading 
Saxons, and the northern side by the re- 
treating Britons, who by very slow de- 
grees,fand after a very severe struggle, 
were driven into Wales. Sixty years 
elapsed between the taking of Caer Gwent, 
or Winchester, by the Saxons, and the 
falling of Old Sarum into their hands, 
after a resistance of the most determined 
kind. He believed that the eastern errst 
of Kent was known as the Saxon shore, as 
being opposite the country from which the 
invaders came, and on this shore or coast 
there were the several fortified colonies 
which had been left by the Romans, who 
had quitted the island but a few years be- 
fore. He should suppose that the garrisons 
of those colonies, Richborough, Dover, 
&c. might amount to about 5000. At the 
period of the Saxon invasion of Britain 
there was the forest called the Leat of 
Andreda, extending almost from the Kent- 
ish shore to Winchester, and of which the 
present Weald of Kent and Sussex forms 
part. There was also the Leat of Natan, 
which occupied the northern portion of 
the New Forest, and the whole of the 
country round the upper harbour of the 
Southampton water. There was a Netley 
Marsh on its western side, and a Netley 
Abbey on its eastern side, which he did 
not doubt both derived their present name 
from Natan. He was clearly of opinion 
that Hengist and Horsa were men of flesh 
and blood, not fictitious heroes created by 
the fancy of the Saxon chroniclers. The 
place at which Horsa was defeated and 
slain by the Britons is mentioned by Bede 
as Aylesford on the Medway, and tradition 
still points out the spot. The struggle 
between the Saxons and Britons was ex- 
tremely severe and very protracted ; after 
the former had made themselves masters 
of the interior of Kent, the latter retained 
possession of the Roman fortified towns of 
Richborough, Dover, &c. There was no 
evidence to show that Vortigern was guilty 
of treachery, but he was very unfortunate. 
The great hero who distinguished himself 
in the defence of Britain against the 
Saxons was Aurelius Ambrosius. In the 
Saxon Chronicle there is frequent mention 
of him, and an historian says of him that 
he was modest, courteous, brave, and 
true; and, from all that is related of him by 
other writers, this appears to have been no 
other than his just character. It was not 
many years after the Saxons had effected 
a landing and settlement in Kent that 
another portion erected the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, or Sussex, under Ella and 
his son Cissa, the latter of whom gave his 
name to the city of Chichester. The in- 
vaders were few in number, not exceeding 
two or three hundred, and were opposed 
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by the natives, whom they rapidly defeated, 
destroying the town of Andrea, of whom 
the historian of that period has said fhat it 
was destroyed, and that henceforth not 
one brick is left upon another. The next 
attack on Britain mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle, is that of Cerdic and his son 
Kenric, who, in all probability, effected 
their landing of 600 men on the south side 
of the Southampton estuary. The forces 
by which they were opposed were probably 
drawn from Winchester, and the station of 
Clausentine, now Bitterne ; and it appears 
that Cerdic within the year made himself 
master of Winchester, which was sacked 
and burned, and that he made his strong- 
hold on St. Katharine’s hill, on the south- 
east side of that city. The open country 
between Winchester and Salisbury was 
speedily overrun and conquered by the 
Saxons, whilst the Britons retained pos- 
session of the strong fortress of Old Sarum 
for above sixty years. The intermediate 
space was the site of many severe struggles: 
the spot at which the. forces of Cerdic 
passed the Avon, in the attack which he 
unsuccessfully made on the latter place, 
long retained the appellation of Cerdics- 
ford, now Charford, a Hampshire parish, 
at the point at which the Avon enters that 
county from Wiltshire. 

The learned gentleman next proceeded 
to read extracts from the works of former 
writers, to show that Amesbury was at 
the period in question the site of a mo- 
nastic or religious assembly, it being as- 
serted that there was there, as well as at 
Avalon, now Glastonbury, and either at 
Bangor or Llandaff, two thousand per- 
petual flamines or saints, a hundred of 
whom performed perpetual service during 
the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night. Aurelius Ambrosius, who was 
slain in battle with 5000 of his men, was 
interred with great ceremony at Ames- 
bury. Mr. Guest concluded by remark- 
ing that the accounts given by Geoffry of 
Monmouth are not to be relied upon, and 
in all his works there is a great admixture 
of fable with truth, so that it was impos- 
sible to extract the one from the other. 
He founded his belief on the statements 
of the Saxon Chronicle ; and he had ar- 
rived at this result, that the Grims dyke 
was the line of demarcation for a consi- 
derable period between the possessions of 
the contending parties, till at length the 
Britons were totally routed near Bath, 
and, after several defeats, were obliged to 
take refuge in the mountain fastnesses of 
North and South Wales. 

Mr. Kemble, after highly eulogising the 
paper which had just been read, said, that 
if the time had permitted, he would have 
offered a few remarks on the subject, to 
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which he had devoted his attention. With 
the main points he agreed, but there were 
others which required some explanation. 

Mr. Kemble next delivered a lecture on 
the conduct of archbishop Becket as con- 
nected with the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Clarendon: in the course of which 
he remarked that French historians have 
assumed that the quarrel between Henry 
II. and Becket could be explained by re- 
garding them as the representatives of the 
Norman and Saxon population, and 
Thierry has stated that he derived the 
idea from reading Sir Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe ; but, in answer to this, he would 
say that one extract from a legal docu- 
ment was worth a hundred statements 
made by romance or French writers, to 
whom English history appears totally in- 
comprehensible. By the law of William 
the Conqueror, the crime of murder con- 
sisted in an Englishman killing a French- 
man, and if the dead body of a Frenchman 
were found, the whole hundred in which 
it was found was responsible for the act, 
and the inhabitants subject to punish- 
ment; but in the reign of Henry II. the 
law declared murder to consist of a man 
secretly killing another, and declares the 
former act obsolete, as by lapse of time, 
and perpetual marriages, a Frenchman 
was not distinguished from an English- 
man. 

In the afternoon the members of the 
Institute set out on a visit to Wilton 
House, a spot consecrated by the recol- 
lections of genius, lavishly endowed by 
nature, and splendidly enriched by art. In 
exploring the lovely grounds and gardens 
which surround the mansion—in an exa- 
mination of the treasures of art which are 
gathered within its walls—and in sum- 
moning from the recesses of the memory 
all the store of literary and historical recol- 
lections connected with that house and 
ancient family, the throng of visitors found 
abundant employment and amusement; 
and to these was added the enjoyment of 
a discourse delivered by Charles Newton, 
esq. M.A. (of the department of antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum) upon some 
of the sculptures which adorn the cloisters 
of Wilton House. He divided the His- 
tory of Sculpture into four periods: 1. 
the Ideal or Early Greek, terminating 
about the time of Alexander the Great: 
2. the Historical, dating from the epoch 
when rulers began to assume the attributes 
of gods, and the sculptors gave to their 
works the characteristics of the deities 
with whom the monarchs claimed affinity, 
or whom they professed to imitate: 3. 
the Degraded Ideal, extending from the 
reign of Augustus to that of Constantine ; 
and, 4. the Retrospective, commencing 
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shortly after the reign of the last-named 
emperor,—a period characterised by a re- 
turn to the ideal models of the earliest 
period, and the cultivation of a purer and 
simpler style of sculpture. He dwelt at 
some length upon the valuable aid which 
paleography affords to the archeological 
student of the sculptures of antiquity, for 
by the form of the characters employed 
in the inscriptions the period at which 
those sculptures were produced was capa- 
ble of being satisfactorily indicated. He 
then proceeded to direct attention toa few 
of the specimens presented to observation 
in the gallery, instancing the Colossal 
Hercules in the entrance hall as a specimen 
of the pantheistic period, while the colossal 
Apollo in the same place (engraved in the 
Pembroke Marbles as a Bacchus) indi- 
cated a transition to the retrospective pe- 
riod. Its arms and legs are of modern 
work, and the original attitude was more 
probably that of the Sauroctorios of the 
Tribune at Florence, where he is leaning 
against a pillar, than the one chosen by 
the restorer. The other works which Mr. 
Newton noticed were—a group of Hercules 
and the Achelous, very much restored, 
which has been supposed to represent the 
contest of Hercules and the centaur 
Nessus, and to which he pointed attention 
as being in its strong lights and shadows 
of the same school which attained its 
climax in the celebrated group of the 
Laocoon ; an equestrian statue of Trajan’s 
time, 2 feet 43 inc. high, very interesting 
from its details of costume ; an Egyptian 
statue of a ‘‘ priest of the goddess Neith, 
and chamberlain of the palace,’’ (as the in- 
scription can now be read,) height 2 feet 11 
inc. which was enggaved as an image of Isis, 
in Gordon’s essay on Capt. Lethieullier’s 
mummy, fol. 1707; a beautiful statue of 
Cupid bending his bow, probably copied 
from the celebrated Cupid of Praxiteles, as 
many repetitions of this figure exist, two 
of which are in the British Museum; the 
Ephesian Diana, the body of white mar- 
ble, the extremities restored in black mar- 
ble—and covered with figures of animals, 
the unmistakeable and hideous creation 
of a pantheistic age; the sarcophagus of 
Aurelius Epaphroditus, found near Athens, 
adorned with interesting subjects in bas- 
relief ; and a statue called Jupiter, with a 
ram on his shoulders, but rather Hermes 
Kriophorus, an ancient imitation of an 
archaic statue, most probably a copy of 
the statue by Calamis, a contemporary of 
Phidias, B.C. 440, described by Pausa- 
nias as existing in his time at Tanagra. 
This statue, which Mr. Newton believes 
to be perfectly unique, he pronounced to 
be a good specimen of the retrospective 
age, and a clever copy of the archaic style. 
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He finally directed attention to a bas- 
relief representing the destruction of the 
Niobids ; and to a Roman sarcophagus 
which bears three bas-reliefs of the Death 
of Meleager. The visitors were also pre- 
sented by Mr. Newton with a complete 
catalogue of the Wilton Marbles, which 
had been printed for the purpose at the 
expense of Mr. Murray, of Albemarle 
street. 

The excursion was concluded by a visit 
to the new Bysantine church of Wilton, 
erected by Mr. Sidney Herbert, at the 
expense of 26,0007. 

(To be continued.) 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The 4th annual meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society was held Aug. 9, 
at Arundel, the attractions of which 
venerable spot combined with beautiful 
weather to collect a more numerous at- 
tendance than these meetings have ever 
hitherto secured. In the absence of the 
Duke of Norfolk (President of the So- 
ciety), the chair was taken by the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, M.P.; and among 
those present were the Earl and Countess 
of Chichester, the Earl and Countess 
Waldegrave, Lord Headley, the Bishop of 
Oxford, and a great number of the gentry 
and clergy of the county. The company 
assembled at the Town Hall, where a 
great variety of interesting objects were 
exhibited. Among these, were—a suit 
of clothes, a star, ruffles, a pair of slip- 
pers, and a watch, belonging to Charles 
I. the property of the Rev. T. Harvey, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Blencowe;,some Roman 
lachrymatories and coins, found in digging 
the foundation of the new Subdeanery 
Church at Chichester, by the Rev. T. W. 
Perry; papal bulls, found in the Close 
at Chichester, and at Sullington, ex- 
hibited by the Rev. W. Watkins and S. 
Dixon, esq.; cinerary urns, from a Ro- 
man camp near Lewes, by Mr. W. Figg; 
a great quantity of ancient coins, by N. 
Borrer, esq. W. H. Blaauw, esq. E. Mil- 
ler, esq. and others; and many original 
letters and official documents, by Mr. 
Cole, of Upper Norton-street, Portland- 
place. Two antique keys, found in the 
Little Park, Arundel, were presented by 
the Duchess of Norfolk. Various rubbings 
were also suspended from the walls, with 
some beautiful drawings by Mr. Butler, 
jun. of Chichester cathedral. 

The first paper read was on Knepp 
Castle, from Sir Charles Burrell’s MSS. 
Mr. Blaauw (the hon. secretary), stated 
that the paper would appear in the third 
volume of the Society’s Transactions. One 
of the documents quoted is an order of 
King John to burn the Castle of Knepp, 
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dated on June 13 in the 18th year of his 
reign. 

The Rev. Mr. Tierney then read a paper 
describing some discoveries of coffins re- 
cently made while forming a family vault 
for the Duke of Norfolk in the College 
Chapel, Arundel, in 1847. The College 
was founded in 1380; it shared the fate 
of similar buildings at the dissolution of 
monastic establishments ; and was granted 
by the Crown to the Earls of Arundel, 
who have used the chapel as a place of inter- 
ment ever since. Some of the coffins bore 
inscriptions; others did not. Amongst 
the rubbish which must have been filled 
in when the chapel was first built, was 
the lower half of a statuette of Our Lady, 
beautifully cut in Caen stone, the blue 
dress, red slippers, and gilded ornaments 
quite fresh. 

Mr. Blencowe next read extracts from 
the Diary of Timothy Burrell, of Oaken- 
den House, Cuckfield. He was generally 
known as “Counsellor Burrell.’”’” Two 
wives died childless; his third died in 
giving birth to his only child, who after- 
wards married Lord Trevor, and died 
leavingsa daughter, afterwards the wife of 
the second Duke of Marlborough. His 
entries in the journal were Greek or Latin, 
even when the entry related to so homely 
an item as new tinning a copper stewpan. 
His neighbours were in the habit of send- 
ing him presents, all which were duly 
entered, from a couple of cauliflowers 
presented by a cottager, to the half buck 
from Sir Henry Goring. 

Mr. M. A. Lower read a description of 
the Castle of Bellencombre, in Normandy, 
from his own inspection and inquiries 
during a recent visit to the neighbourhood 
of Dieppe. The place is interesting to 
Sussex Archeologists, from its being the 
place whence the Warrens came to Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Lower also read a paper on the Ro- 
mance of Sir Bevis and his horse Hirondelle 
or Arundel. The romance itself relates to 
a number of events of the kind found in the 
‘¢ Seven Champions,’’ and tradition gives 
some local application of the tale, founded, 
it seems, on the identity of the names, 
and the fact that one of the towers of 
Arundel Castle bears the name of Beves. 

The Rev. Mr. Tierney then read a paper 
on an old house which existed some 20 
years ago at Arundel, bearing the singular 
name of Nineveh, and containing some 
oak carving and ornamental stone-work. 

Mr. Blaauw produced some letters of 
William Earl Warren, in the 13th century, 
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and also the lists of the burgesses of 
Arundel at that and subsequent periods. 
There was also a letter from the steward 
of the Bishop of Chichester in 1230, com- 
plaining of the cruelty of the Earl of 
Arundel against the tenants of the church 
of Chichester, whereby they were con- 
stantly forced into appeals to the Hundred 
Court for justice. Another letter from 
the Earl contains an urgent applica- 
tion for a loan of 1097. at any rate of 
interest, and concludes by a statement 
that the immediate receipt of that sum 
would do the writer more service than 
1,000/. after the feast of St. John. 

Mr. Blencowe here remarked that be- 
fore the meeting broke up he would call 
attention to several articles now in the 
room possessing peculiar interest. Know- 
ing that Mr. Harvey, of Cowden, Kent, was 
in possession of some relics of Charles I. 
he wrote to him, and Mr. Harvey very 
kindly placed them at his disposal. On 
the return of Charles II. he wrote to Lord 
Leicester, soliciting his courtesy towards 
the Queen of Bohemia; Lord Leicester 
placed his house at her disposal. Mr. 
Spencer, his lordship’s steward, was most 
assiduous in attention to her Majesty ; 
and in return she presented him with the 
camp watch of Charles I. and a suit of his 
clothes. Mr. Harvey was a descendant of 
Mr. Spencer, and these articles had_re- 
mained in possession of the family ever 
since. 
= Mr. Blaauw pointed out another large 
silver watch given to Mr. Herbert by King 
Charles on the morning of his execution, 
and mentioned in Herbert’s Memoirs, . It 
has been in the family of W. Townley Mit- 
ford, esq. of Pitt’s Hill, many generations, 
having come from a lady of the Howell 
family who married into the Mitford 
family. 

Mr. Figg produced some Roman coins 
found a fortnight ago at Balmer, by some 
labourers, while digging flints. 

It was now two o’clock, and the com- 
pany left the Hall to view the Castle. 
The picture gallery, the principal drawing 
room, the library, &c. were all open to 
the members for three hours, as were like- 
wise the keep, the splendid flower garden, 
the dairy, &c. The Rev. Mr. Tierney 
headed a large party, to whom he delivered 
an ambulatory description of the various 
objects of interest, both in the castle, and 
the scenery of the neighbourhood. At 
five o’clock a dinner took place at the 
Norfolk Hotel, which was as fully attended 
as the morning meeting. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ROME. 


The President of the French Republic 
has written a letter to Colonel Ney, in 
which he states clearly and emphatically 
the object of the French mediation in 
Rome. The French army was not sent to 
stifle Italian liberty, but to preserve it 
from excesses. The establishment of the 
temporal power of the Pope, a general 
amnesty, the secularization of the adminis- 
tration, the Code Napoleon, and a liberal 
government, are the objects upon which 
the President insists. The letter expresses 
confidence in the benevolent intentions of 
the Holy Father, and insinuates that these 
intentions and the good deeds of the 
French remain unfruitful through hostile 
priestly influence. 


VENICE. 


Venice capitulated on the 22d August. 
The capitulation took place in the presence 
of General Gorskowski aud Baron Hess 
on the part of Austria, and three commis- 
sioners on the part of Venice. The sur- 
render is unconditional. The officers who 
have fought against Austria to be allowed 
to leave Venice, as well as all foreign 
soldiers, of whatever rank they may be, 
and certain civic functionaries and persons, 
of whom a list was to be furnished by the 
Austrian General-in-Chief. The paper 
money of ‘Venice to be reduced to one 
half of its nominal value, and only have 
forced circulation at Venice and in the 
coast district.. The Austrians were in 
complete possession of the city on the 
28th, and President Manin, General Pepe, 
and forty persons most compromised in 
the revolution, embarked for Corfu. Ge- 
neral Garzkewski was appointed Civil and 
Military Governor, and M. Mazzani Pre- 
fect of Venice. Marshal Radetzky entered 
the city on the 30th, escorted by a flotilla 
of gondolas, and proceeded by the Grand 
Canal to the Imperial Palace, a modern 
building close to the old Palace of the 
Doges. The Austrian batteries, it is said, 
experded not less than 60,000 shot and 
shells on Venice, besides 57,000 which 
were thrown into the fort of Malghera on 
the main land. The amount of damage 
caused by all this expenditure of powder 
and shot is incredibly small. St. Mark’s 
church and the Palace of the Doges are 
untouched. The Austrian loss during the 
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siege ‘is nearly 600 in killed and wounded ; 
that of the Venetians probably more, with- 
out reckoning deaths from cholera, It 
was the scarcity of provisions, ratlier than 
the effects of the bombardment, which 
obliged the town to capitulate. Mr. Daw- 
kins, the English Consul, was slightly 
wounded during the bombardment whilst 
in bed at his own house, by a splinter 
caused by a ball.—The cholera has been 
raging fearfully in Venice. Upwards of 
400 attacks and 235 deaths had been 
counted per day. Mr. Sparks, the Ame- 
rican Consul, died lately of the epidemic. 


HUNGARY. 

Nothing certain is known at Vienna re™ 
specting the fate of Komorn and Peter- 
wardein. Georgey arrived at Vienna on 
the 8th Sept. with his wife and physician, 
having been ten days on the road from 
Grosswardein. He was accompanied by 
Major Andrassy, with whom he left on 
the same day for Klagenfurth, which is to 
be his future residence. Kossuth, Bem, 
Dembinski, Guyon, Messaros, and many 
of the other Hungarian leaders, have taken 
refuge in Turkey. The Austrians and 
Russians are trying to make the Sultan 
give them up; but it is to be hoped that 
the English and French ambassadors will 
preveut this. The little fortress Deva, in 
Transylvania, has been blown up by the 
insurgents, 300 strong, rather than sur- 
render. It took place in sight of the 
Russians, as they were approaching to 
storm it. The besiegers, on coming up, 
found only the blackened corpses that had 
been hurled down the rocks, wiich were 
here from four to five hundred feet high. 
Not a man survived to tell the tale and 
explain the catastrophe. 


CEPHALONIA. 


Serious disturbances broke out in this 
island on the 26th August, arising partly 
from political motives and partly with the 
object of plunder. For some days previ- 
ously the police were aware that:a conspi- 
racy was in course of formation. A ser- 
geant and two constables who were ordered 
to reinforce the police picket at Scala were 
watched and fired upon by 12 of the in- 
surrectionary band. One of the constables ~ 
was killed, and the sergeant wounded. 
On the 27th the insurgents increased in 
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strength, and not only intercepted all the 
police reports, but drove the constabulary 
out of Scala. A respectable citizen, named 
Cavaliere Metaxo Zannato, having given 
the government authorities some informa- 
tion connected with the designs of the 
rebels, in consequence of a letter which 
had accidentally fallen into his hands, was 
burnt alive in his own house, as were also 
two of his domestics. His son-in-law was 
made prisoner, and a large ransom de- 
manded for his liberty. Trocps were im- 
mediately dispatched to Argostoli from 
Corfu, in order to quell the insurrection, 
and martial law was proclaimed. 


CANADA. 


Canada has been the scene of renewed 
disturbances. On the 15th of August the 
Government made several arrests of per- 
sons implicated in the riot which resulted 
in the destruction of the Parliament house. 
These arrests were made without opposi- 
tion, except in one or two cases, but in 
the evening a large mob assembled and 
proceeded to the house of M. Lafontaine, 
the Attorney-General, which had been 
filled with men to protect it, and as scon 
as the assault commenced those inside 
fired some 30 shots upon the mob. Only 
one shot took fatal effect, killing a young 
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man named Mason. One or two barri- 
cades were thrown up in the streets, but 
they were speedily demolished by the troops, 
who were in considerable force. The fu- 
neral of Mason was attended by an im- 
mense concourse, the coffin being dressed 
with red. Donegana’s Hotel, in Montreal, 
the finest in Canada, was entirely con- 
sumed by the fire on the 16th. 


INDIA. 


The Moolraj has been tried for the mur- 
der of Mr. Vans Agnew, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; and Lieut. Anderson, late 
of the Bombay Military Service. The 
Court found that Moolraj aided and 
abetted the murder, instigated his troops 
to the murder, and finally rewarded the 
actual murderers, thus completely dispos- 
ing of the defence that Moolraj was to a 
greater or less degree forced to the course 
he took by a mutinous soldiery. The 
Court, however, which found him guilty 
of the three charges enumerated above, 
has accompanied the finding with a recom- 
mendation to mercy, as, in the opinion of 
the Court, he was the victim of circum- 
stances. The punishment of death has 
been commuted to imprisonment for life 
in Chunar fort. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Cholera.—The following statistics 
relating to the epidemic which has been 
raging so destructively in London, and 
throughout the kingdom, are condensed 
from the Registrar General’s Return, The 
mortality from cholera has now rapidly 
declined. The deaths from all causes re- 
gistered in London in the three weeks 
ending Sept. 22, were 3,160, 2,842, and 
1,981. The decrease has been exclusively 
in the cholera deaths, which were 2,026, 
1,682, and 839 in the three weeks. From 
the first appearance of the disease this 
year more than 53 in 10,000 of the inha- 
bitants of London have died of it. From 
all causes the mortality has been 116 in 
10,000, or equivalent to 4°64 per cent. 
35 in 10,000 of the inhabitants on the 
north side of the Thames, and 104 in 
10,000 of those on the south side of the 
Thames, have died of cholera; the mor- 
tality has been therefore three times as 
great on the south as it was on the north 
side of the river. The highest rate of 
mortality in the north districts has been 
in Chelsea, the low parts of Westminster, 
the Belgrave sub-district, the London City 
West district (traversed by the Fleet ditch), 


Whitechapel, St. George -in - the - East, 
Stepney, and Poplar. The mortality on 
the south side the river has been highest 
in the districts of St. Saviour, St. Olave, 
and St. George, Southwark, where the 
deaths have been 141, 151, 142, in 10,000; 
in Bermondsey, where they have amounted 
to 163; in Rotherhithe, where they have 
reached the maximum 225 in 10,000, or 
23 per cent.; in Lambeth, where the 
river-side districts show as great a mor- 
tality as St. Saviour, St. Olave, &c.; and 
Camberwell and Newington. The parts 
on the south side the river where the 
cholera has prevailed with so much vio- 
lence are below the Trinity high-water 
mark. The physical causes of cholera, or 
rather of the mortality of cholera, may 
thus be investigated in the soil, atmosphere, 
and people of the several districts of Lon- 
don. 

City improvements.—For some days 
past workmen have been employed in re- 
moving a very large portion of the houses 
lying between Queen-street, St. Thomas- 
the-Apostle, and Cloak-lane, preparatory 
to the formation of a broad and continuous 
thoroughfare extending from Earl-street, 
Blackfriars, to London Bridge. The for- 
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mation of this line of street will materially 
relieve Cheapside, Ludgate-hill, and St. 
Paul’s-churchyard from the present in- 
convenient amount of carriage traffic, and 
will be the means of removing a great 
many close streets which are neither con- 
venient nor healthy. The new street will 
intersect Bow-lane and Bennet’s- hill, 
avoiding the churches of St. Bennet and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars. It will be neces- 
sary to interfere with the graveyard of St. 
John Zachary and St. John the Baptist. 

Sept. 10. The London New Fever 
Hospital, erected in the Liverpool-road, 
Islington, was opened for the reception of 
patients. The building contains accom- 
modation for 200 persons, and cost about 
20,0002. 


CHESHIRE. 


July 21. The Bishop of Chester con- 
secrated the new church of St. Peter, 
Macclesfield. The district is one of those 
constituted under Sir R. Peel’s Act, and 
has now become a separate parish. The 
Rey. William Crump, now Vicar of Row- 
ley Regis, Staffordshire, was the originator 
of the church labours in the district of St. 
Peter’s. He commenced, in 1844, by lec- 
turing to a small congregation in a house 
occupied by a Mr. Tunock, on Sunday 
evenings. He soon succeeded in bringing 
together sufficient numbers as to render a 
large room necessary, and in Jan. 1845 
he caused to be erected a small wooden 
church for temporary use. A subscription 
list was opened, and the amount gradually 
accumulated so much that the building 
committee were led last year to engage 
the services of Mr. T. Trubshaw, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle. The church stands 
on an eminence called ‘‘ Windmill Brow,”’ 
and is capable of accommodating 600 or 
700 persons. It adjoins the new schools 
of St. Peter’s, and is built of stone, in the 
early-English style of architecture. It 
contains three aisles. There is a singing- 
gallery, for the school-children only, at 
the west end. The choir are to be accom- 
modated near the communion rails. The 
windows of the chancel are of stained 
glass. A procession, consisting of the 
mayor, corporation, the clergy of the town 
and neighbourhood, and the police autho- 
rities, moved from the town hall to the 
church, where a sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop, and a collection was 
made, amounting to about 45/. 

The district church of St. Paul, Dane- 
bridge, Northwich, has also been conse- 
crated. It was built by private subscrip- 
tion and grants from the different church- 
building societies, and is capable of accom- 
modating 600 persons. 
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KENT. 


The old church at Speldhurst was 
struck with lightning on the 20th Oct. 
1791, which destroyed the beautiful spire, 
160 feet high, and the tower, in which 
was a peal of five heavy bells, as well as 
the whole body of the church, in which 
were a number of ancient monuments, 
especially of the Waller family, of Groom- 
bridge-place. The bells were melted. A 
new peal of five bells, cast at Messrs. 
Mears’ foundry, Whitechapel, weight of 
tenor 14} cwt. were opened on Monday, 
Sept. 10. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Aug. 31. The Bishop of Peterborough 
consecrated a new church, lately erected 
in the hamlet of Smeeton Westerby, in 
the parish of Kibworth. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Aug. 14. The church of Amcotts sud- 
denly fell down. The Rector, the Rev. 
James Aspinall, had observed a yielding 
of one of the walls two or three weeks 
before, and had, consequently, performed 
the service in the school-room. 


MIDDLESEX. 


July 19. The reopening of the ancient 
church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, after its 
complete restoration, took place, the Bishop 
of London, all the local and neighbouring 
clergy, and many old Harrovians assisting 
on the occasion. 


NORFOLK. 


The porch of Hunstanton church, near 
Lynn, which is an elegant specimen of 
Decorative work, has lately been restored 
most successfully under the superintend- 
ence of Frederick Preedy, esq. principally 
at the expense of some liberal but un- 
known subscriber. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


During the last three months the east 
end of the Peterborough Cathedral has 
been greatly beautified by the restoration 
of the ornaments which time had injured, 
and the tracery of the windows, which had 
been disfigured by the substitution of 
plaster for stone, blocking up the fine 
openings with mortar, &c. The windows, 
which had been mildewed by time, have 
undergone an entire cleansing. 

Aug. 9. The Bishop of Peterborough 
was present at the re-opening of Braunston 
church. The church replaced by the 
present building was in a most dilapidated 
condition, and totally inadequate to the 
wants of the large and increasing parish. 
The spire had fallen out of the upright, 
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and was cracked from summit to tower, 
and the side walls were rapidly falling to 
ruin. Repairs could not have been under- 
taken except on an extensive scale, and 
increased accommodation for the parish 
could not then have been cared for. All 
circumstances considered, the worthy Rec- 
tor, the Rev. A. B. Clough, and his 
friends, determined that the most desir- 
able course to pursue was to re-build the 
Church on an enlarged scale. It was also 
determined to re-construct the fabric, in 
style and character corresponding with the 
original edifice, which, for centuries, had 
been the pride and ornament of the village 
and its neighbourlfood. Originally ac- 
commodation was only afforded for 363 
persons, with a population exceeding 
1,500. The present building seats 732 
persons, and its cost is upwards of 6,000/. 
It is built in the Decorated style, on the 
model of the old one, from plans furnished 
by Mr. R. C. Hussey, of Birmingham. 
The internal arrangement is admirable. 
The seats are all open, and the pulpit and 
reading-desk are placed at the north-east 
corner of the nave. The chancel is 
adorned by a memorial window on the 
southern side, beautifully executed by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle. - An organ loft is 
erected at the eastern extremity of the 
church, and in it is placed a small but 
richly-toned organ, built by Bevington and 
Sons, of Greek-street, London, Its cost 
was 160/. 
SUSSEX. 

The beautiful church of Poynings has 
been much damaged during astorm. The 
electric fluid scems to have entered the 
south window of the chancel, injuring the 
apex of the arch, in its downward course 
tearing the mullions, and then wrenching 
out a portion of the flint work at the base. 
Three other windows are injured in pre- 
cisely the same manner. The tower sus- 
tained the greatest injury. On the western 
side, immediately over the ridge of the 
transept, there is a breach four feet square 
superficially, and ten inches deep; and in 
the corresponding position, inside, the 
injured part is not less than eight feet in 
length and eighteen inches in width. 


WALES, 


Sept. 6. The parish church of Sé. 
Bride’s-super-Ely, co. Glamorgan, was 
publicly re-opened for Divine service. It 
is a beautiful structure, and presents the 
appearance of a new edifice, which virtu- 
ally itis. Internally there is a handsome 
arch in the Romanesque style, dividing 
the nave from the chancel, and the latter 
is paved with encaustic tiles. The roofs 
are open, and the nave filled with open 
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seats. The porch is perfectly unique, and 
the arch over it, originally a portion of 
the hospital attached to Margam Abbey, 
though differing somewhat in style, yet 
harmonises well with the general character 
of the sacred edifice, and is well worthy of 
the inspection of the antiquary. Altoge- 
ther the church may now be considered 
one of the most perfect specimens of its 
kind in the principality. This must be 
attributed to the good taste and Christian 
zeal of the patron, the Rev. J. M. Tra- 
herne, and his amiable lady, at whose 
expense, with the exception of a small 
amount raised by rate for the necessary 
repairs of the church, the work has been 
so admirably accomplished. Great credit 
is also due to the Rector, the Rev. L. A. 
Nicholls, who has paid great attention to 
its progress and completion. 
SCOTLAND. 

On St. Bartholomew’s day, anew church 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was con- 
secrated at Me/rose, in the diocese of 
Glasgow, by the bishop of the diocese, 
assisted by the bishop of Edinburgh. In 
the afternoon the incumbent, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, M.A. of Balliol college, Oxford, 
was instituted by his diocesan, in the 
presence of his flock. The church was 
built by the munificence of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who, together with the Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, Hon. G. Talbot, Lord 
John Manners, James Hope, esq. Colonel 
Spottiswoode, &c. &c., was present at the 
consecration. The style of the church is 
early-English, and combines simplicity and 
beauty. The seats are all open, and will 
contain about 200 worshippers. 

Extensive alterations have been made 
at Balmoral, the buildings being now fully 
doubled in extent. ‘‘ As its numerous 
round towers, gables, and turrets are now 
seen rising above the birch wood which 
surrounds them, (says a correspondent of 
the Edinburgh Register,) Balmoral Castle 
seems really worthy of the Majesty of 
England. It is a palace in miniature.” 
The new erections, however, are solely 
servants’ apartments. The kitchen is said 
to be an exact model of that at Windsor 
Castle. 


IRELAND. 


Sept. 9. A large and newly erected 
Wesleyan Meeting House in Donegal- 
square, Be/fast, was burnt down after the 
congregation had retired. The bude light, 
used for illuminating the edifice from the 
centre, set fire to the ceiling, the pipe having 
become over heated. The,swork of de- 
struction was over in three or four hours, 
The building was insured for 4,000/, It 
cost 5,500/. and the organ 4007, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


dug. 17._ The om Hon. John Richards, 
one of the Barons of Her mo iy Exchequer 
in Ireland, Mountifort Longfield, LL.D., and 


Charles James Hargreave, esq. to be Commis- 
sioners for the Sale of Encumbered Estates in 
Ireland. 
Aug.23, The Marquess of Conyngham, K.P. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Province of Ulster. 
ug. 29. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. R.H. 
= to be Colonel Commandant. 


- James Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, K.T, (Captain-General and Governor-in- 
Chief of Canada, &c.) created a Peer of ‘the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baron Elgin, 
of Elgin. 

Sept. 4. 1st Dragoons, Capt. J. Yorke to be 
Major, by purchase.—44th Foot, Lieut.-Col. E. 
Thorp, from 89th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Lieut.-Col. A. H. Ferryman, who exchanges. 
—Unattached, Major F. Mainwaring, from 
51st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.— Royal Engineers, 
brevet Major W. Faris to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 10. His Royal Highness Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, K.G. and his heirs, Kings of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and I[re- 
land for ever, to be Earls of Dublin. 

Sept. 11. 19th Foot, Major-Gen. C. Turner 
to be Col.—67th Foot, Assistant Surgeon T. P. 
Matthew, from the Staff, to be Surgeon.—72d 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. F. Murray to be Lieut.-Col.— 
o Helena Regiment, Capt. G. Woollard to be 

ajor. 

Sept.15. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major J. H. Griffin to be Lieut.-Col. 

¢.17. Royal Engineers, brevet Col. P. D. 
Calder to be Col.; brevet Major F. H. Badde- 
ley to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 22. ‘The Earl of Chichester, Earl of 
Ducie, Lord Harry Vane, Lord Wharncliffe, 
Frederick Peel, esq. Thomas Henry Sotheron, 
esq. John Elijah Blunt, esq. barrister-at-law, 
James Hill, esq. barrister-at-law, and Henry 
Kingscote, esq. to be Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into those cases which 
were investigated by, and reported upon by, 
the Charity Commissioners, but not certified 
to the Attorney-General. 


James Galwey, ~*~ of Dungarvan, to be 
ri 


Inspector-General of Prisons in reland. 


Nava. PREFERMENTS. 


July 9. Commander A.G, Bulman to the 
Persian. 

Aug. 10. Lieut. Joseph Henry Kay, F.R.S. 
to be Commander. — Commander Herbert 
Schomberg (1841) to the Sphynx steam sloop. 

Aug.21. TobeCaptain, Commander J. Hay. 
—Capt. Geo. Ramsey to the Alarm 26. 

Sept.5. Commander E. H. Beauchamp to 
the Hecla. 

Sept.6. Capt. G. E. Watts to be Rear-Adm. 
of the Blue.—Retired Captains, R. Gambier 
C. F. Payne, and C. Macdonald, C. B. to be 
Retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms pro- 
posed Ist - 1846. 

Sept. 7. pt. G. T. Gordon to the En- 
counter. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. G. M. Cooper, to be a Preb. of Chichester. 
Rev. W. Molesworth, to be a Preb. of Exeter. 
Rev. J. L. Popham, to be a Preb, of Salisbury, 


Rev. W. J. Harman, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. 5 

Rev. J. T. Aldred, Dore P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. T. R. Baldwin, Hoghton Leyland P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. M. C. Barton, Holy Trinity Church, 
Bolton-le-Moors P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Buckeridge, St. Avdrew’s P.C. Newe. 

Rev. C. Buckner, Weststoke R. Sussex. 

Rey. C. B. Buckworth, Sherborne R. Hants. 

Rey. C. Campbell, Dedham V. Essex. 

Rev. C. Chambers, a V. Carnarv. 

Rey. A. Crigan, Shipworth V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Dale, Bolney V. Sussex. 
Rev. W. W. Deering, All Saints, 
Wood, Watford, P.C. Hereford. 

Rev T. R. Drake, West Hampnet V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Edwards, Llangollen V. Denbighshire. 

Rev. R. W. Eyton, Northop V. Flintshire. 

Rev. G. H. Fagan, Kingweston R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Farquharson, Winterbourne Zelstone 
R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. R. Henderson, Dufton R. Westm. 

Rev. R. H. Hill, Britford V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Horne, Barming R. Kent. 

Rev. J. B. James, Gamlingay R. Camb. 

Rev. G. J. A. Jones, Lowesby V. Leic. 

Rev. N. P. Lathbury, Bradfield Combust R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. L. Lewis, Newcastle P.C. Salop. 

Rev. J. F. Lingham, Northbourn V. Kent. 

Rev. — Macauley, Aldingham R. Lanc. 

Rev. B. B. Machell, Barton-upon-Humber V,. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. J. Meredith, Waddington R. Linc. 

Rey. R. E. Owen, Snead P.C. Montgomerysh. 

Rev. W. H. Parson, Linchmere P.C. Hasle- 
mere, Sussex. 

~~ = Powell, Folkestone new church P.C, 

ent. 

Rey. G. Quirk, Martinthorpe R. Rutland. 

Rey. J. Raven, Broughton Astley R. Leic. 

Rey. C. Roe, Little Welnetham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. L. Rolleston, Scraptoft V. Leic. 

Rey. F. J. Scott, Holy Trinity P.C. Tewkesbury. 

Rey. A. H. Stogden, St. John’s Church, Port- 
sea P.C. Hants. 

Rev. J. Swainson, Epperstone R. Notts. 

Rev. H. E. F. Vallancey, Sutton V. Lanc. 

Rev. 8. S. Warmoll, Sotterley R. Suffolk. 

Rey. W. Williamson, Datchworth R. Herts. 


Bishop’s 


CHAPLAIN. 


Rey. G. Andrews, to the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 


Crvit PREFERMENTS. 


J. Risdon Bennett, M.D. to be Physician to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
John a esq. to be Surgeon to Guy’s Hos- 


ital. 
Seon Cawood Wordsworth, esq. to be Assistant 
Surgeon to the London Hospital. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 6. At Lowndes st. pare sq. the 
wife of John Harvey, esq. of Ickwell bery, 
Bedfordshire, a son and heir.——13. At Ever- 
ingham park, the wife of Wm. Constable 
Maxwell, —~, a son.——l4. At Wentworth, 
Viscountess Milton, adau.——17. At Stilton, 
Hunts, the wife of the Rev. S. H. Sherard, a 
son and heir.——At Winchester, the wife of - - 
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the Rev. George Henry Sumner, a dau.——18. 
At Somersal Herbert, the wife of W. Fitz- 
herbert, esq. a dau.——At Tissington hall, the 
wife of Major FitzHerbert, a son. —— At 
Gloucester road, Liyde park, the wife of Edgar 
Montagu, esq. a son.——20. At Breadsall 
rectory, Mrs. Henry R. Crewe, a son.— 21. 
The wife of Wm. Phillips, esq. of Salisbury 
lodge, Clifton, and of Witson house, Mon- 
mouthshire, a son and heir.——22. At Denton 
hall, Lincolnshire, the wife of Glynne Earle 
Welby, esq. M.P. a son.—— At Canterbury, the 
wife of H.G. Austin, esq. adau.— 23. At St. 
Lawrence, Isle of Wight, the Hon. Mrs. Dud- 
ley Pelham, a dau.——27. In Upper Brooke 
st. the wife of the Hon. Capt. Gough (only 
son of Viscount Gough), a son and heir, 
—28. At Hawarden Rectory, Flintshire, the 
wife of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
a dau.—29. At Park pl.St. James’s, London, 
Lady Georgiana Codrington, a dau. -— At 
Eaton place, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, a 
son.——At Manchester sq. London, the wife of 
Robert Williams, esq. of Bridehead, Dorset, a 
son.—30. At Westbury, the wife of J. H. 
Gibbs, esq. a dau. 

Lately. At Rawcliffe hail, Yorkshire, the 
wife of — Creyke, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Fern hill, near Whitby, the wife of Wm. 
Frankland, esq. a dau. 

Sept.1. At Harpenden, Herts, the wife of 
Capt. Burdett, Coldstream Guards, a son.—— 
4. At Eaton square, London, Lady Elizabeth 
Romilly, a son.——At Pylewell house, Hants, 
the wife of Joseph Parker, esq. a son.——At 
Carlisle, the wife of William Wordsworth, esq. 
adau.—5. The wife of Wm. H. Helyar, esq. 
of Coker court, Somerset, a son and heir.—— 
6. In Berkeley sq. the wife of Sydney Smirke, 
esq. F.S.A. ason.—8. The Right Hon. Lady 
Cochrane, a dau.——10. At Farnborough, 
Warw. the wife of the Rev. C. W. Holbech, a 
dau.——12. In the Regent’s park, Her Impe- 
rial Highness Beatrice, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, consort of his Royal Highness Prince 
John, Infant of Spain, of a Prince, who was 
baptized in the afternoon, and received the 
names of Alphonso Charles Joseph Anthony. 
——l4. At Talacre, Flintshire, Lady Mostyn, 
a dau.——At Dublin, Lady G. Croker, a son. 
— At Edinburgh, the Viscountess Melgund, 
a son.——15. At Watnall hall, Notts, Mrs. 
Rolleston, a son. —— 18. At Holkham, the 
Countess of Leicester, a dau.——19._In Wil- 
liam st. Lowndes sq. Lady Nicolson, a son. 
——In Montagu sq. Mrs. Henry Lee Warner, 
ason. 
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June 12. At Kurrachee, Lieut. Iltudus ‘I. 
Prichard, of the 15th Bengal N.I. son of the 
late Dr. Prichard, of Bristol, to Emily, fifth 
dau. of Robert Moline, esq. of Greenwich. 

July 28. At Harrow, William Henry Lan- 

hier, esq. to Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
fate Rev. Henry Daniel Leeves, of Athens. 

Aug. 4. At St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
William Henry Magan, esq. M.P. for West- 
meath, to Lady Georgiana Keppel. 

At St. Pancras, Major James, second son 
of Thomas George Lomax, esq. of Lichfield, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of William Machin, esq. 
of Albert st. Regent’s park. 

7. At Ottery St. Mary, the Rev. John 
Fielder Mackarness, of Fardebigges, Wore. to 
Alethea-Buchannon, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, Knt. one of the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench.——At Stoke Newington, 
the Rev. T. A. Pope, minister of St. Mathias, 
Stoke Newington, to Adelaide, dau. of the Rev. 
A. W. Wilson Tayler, Rector of Stoke Newing- 
+ ton.——At Poole, the Rev. John Barrow, eldest 
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son of John Barrow, esq. of the manor house, 
Wedmore, Somerset, to Sarah, second dau. of 
the late David Slade, esq. of Lytchett.——At 
Inverness, Robert Ballard Woodd, esq. second 
son of Basil Goo Woodd, esq. of Hillfield, 
Hampstead, and New Bond st. to Barbara- 
Matthew, younger dau. of the late John Be- 
thune, esq. M.D. of Inverness. ——At Ring- 
ville, Waterford, John Young, esq. of York 
terrace Regent’s park, London, to Mary-Fran- 
ces, daughter of the late C. Boland, esq. of 
Limerick.——At ‘Tonbridge Wells, the Rey. 
Aretas Akers, eldest son of Aretas Akers, 
esq. of Malling Abbey, Kent, to Frances- 
Maria, daughter of Francis Holles Brandram, 
esq. of Tonbridge Wells.——At Tonbridge 
Wells, George F. Alifree, esq. to Louisa-Mary, 
fourth dau. of the late H. C. Verral, esq. of 
Lewes, Sussex.——At St. Mary’s Marylebone, 
John North, esq. of Gloucester pl. Portman sq. 
to Elizabeth-Mary, second dau. of the late 
Jedediah Kerie, esq. of Gloucester pl.—At 
St. Marylebone, T. B. H. Abrahall, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, and Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, to Helena-Sarah-Caroline, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Kingsmill.—At 
Dolgelly, Merionethshire, William Witkin, esq. 
son of John Wilkin, esq. of Spring gardens, 
to Ann-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Lewis Wil- 
liams, esq. of Vronwnion, Dolgelly.—— At 
Stoke, George Silvester, esq. of Guildford, to 
Laura-Blanch, fifth dau. of Capt. Pyner, H.P. 
58th Regt. East Sandfield house, Stoke next 
Guildford, Surrey. 

8. At Charlton, Kent, Ernest Secrelan, esq. 
fourth son of F. L. P. Secretan Woodhouse, 
esq. to Lucretia-Reid-Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Captain Farrer, H.C.S. of Lee terr. Black- 
heath.——At Kirkham, Richard Pedder, esq. 
Mayor of Preston, son of the late Rev. John 
Pedder, Vicar of Churchtown, to Mary, onl 
dau. of William Birley, esq. of Ribby Hall, 
Lancashire.——At Dover, = Groves, esq. 
late Lieut.-Colonel, and formerly of the 28th 
Lancers, to Mary-Dorothea, dau. of Capt. 
Jones Skelton, late of the Royal Artillery. — 
At Grasmere, Westmerland, Alfred Tuk, 
esq. son of the late Henry Tulk, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey, to Agatha, youngest dau. 
of Sigismund Stolterforth, esq. of Amble- 
side, en of Dover.——At Little Witten- 
ham, Berks, William Edward Hilliard, esq. of 
Bloomsbury sq. second son of the late Nash 
Crosier Hilliard, esq. of Gray’s inn, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. J. Hilliard, 
Rector of Little Wittenham.——At East La- 
vant, the Rev. William J. Stracey, Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Cambridge, second son of 
J. Stracey, esq. of Sprowston, near Norwich, 
to Maria-Diana, eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. Bour- 
chier, of Lavant house, Sussex.——At Kensing- 
ton, William-Lambert, youngest son of Lam- 
bert Hotchkin, esq. of the Mall, Kensington, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of William Ponsford, 
esq. of East lodge, Acton: and at the same 
time, James Griffith, esq. of Gray’s inn, to 
Catherine, youngest dau. of Lambert Hotch- 
kin, esq. At St. James’s Westminster, 
Charles ./ones, esq. of Islington, to Ann-Eliza, 
eldest dau. of R. J. Culverwell, esq. M.D. 
Argyle pl. Regent st.——At Southwark, Ben- 
jamin R. Green, esq. of Charlotte st. Portland 
pl. to Anne, dau. of John Pitcher, esq. of 
Southwark. 

9. At Milton, and previously, according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, Mar- 
tin Archer Shee, esq. barrister-at-law, second 
son of Sir Martin Archer Shee, Pres. R.A. to 
Louisa-Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
John Richard Barrett, esq. of Milton house, 
Berks.—aAt Ambleside, Westmerland, James 
Ward Russell, esq. of Bedford row, and Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, to Anne, second dau. of Capt. 
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Charles Robinson, R.N. of Ambleside, and 
granddau. of the late Rear-Adm. Hugh Robin- 
son. —— At ge oe Richard Bowden 
Smith, esq. of Southampton, to Georgina- 
Eleanor, dau. of Walter Long, esq. of Preshaw 
house, Hants. —— At East Harlsey, near 
Northallerton, Se germ Cholmeley, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s inn, to Catherine-Jane, second dau. of 
John Charles Maynard, esq. of Harisey hall. 
——At Neath, John Charles Conybeare, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of the South Wales Circuit, 
second son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Lan- 
daff, to Catherine, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Dr. Vansittart, Prebendary of Carlisle.——At 
Paddington, Henry Stevens, of the Middie 
Temple, esq. to Frances-Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late William Posthumus Chapeau, 
esq.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. George 
Meredith, esq. to Mary, widow of Edward 
Nicolls, esq. Lieut. R.N.. and dau. of Thomas 
Love Peacock, esq.——At Bromley, Kent, 
Samuel Henry Swayne, esq. surgeon, to Caro- 
line-Sarah, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Rock Garnsey, formerly incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Forest of Dean. ——At 
Alvaston, William Charles Soresby, esq. of 
Cavendish bridge, Derbyshire, to Rebecca- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Charles Holbrooke, 
esq. of Nun’s Field house, Alvaston.—At 
Hyde, Winchester, Thomas Sabine Harbidge, 
son of the late Thomas Harbidge, esq. Ma- 
nor house, Pillerton, Warw. to Eliza-Louisa, 
oungest dau. of Francis Findon, esq. J.P. 
inchester.—At Abergavenny, James Da- 
vies, esq. of the Garth, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
F. Hanbury Williams, esq. of Coldbrook park, 
co. Monmouth.——At Swansea, Robert Ogilby 
Moore, esq. of Westbourne terr. Hyde park, 
London, to Esther-Frances, youngest dau. of 
John Richardson, esq. Swansea.——At St. 
Mary's St. Marylebone, the Hon. and Rev. 
Paul Anthony [Iby, Honorary Canon of Peter- 
borough, to Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
John B. Cowell, esq.——At Lewisham, Alfred 
Helps, esq. second son of F. A. Helps, esq. of 
Sydenham, to Agnes-Angeilina, second dau. of 
the late R. Pope, esq. of Bush hill lodge, Peck- 
ham.——At Catton, Norfolk, the Rev. William 
Gambier Hawtayne, eldest son of Rear-Adm. 
Hawtayne, to Caroline, third surviving dau. 
of the late Harcourt Master, esq. of Catton. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Augustus Commerell, of Strood park, Sussex, 
esq. to Maria, only dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

11. At Windsor, John ——— esq. eldest 
son of Capt. Bingham, R.N. of Dix’s Field, 
Exeter, and grandson of the late Richard Bing- 
ham, esq. of Melcombe Bingham, in the county 
of Dorset, Col. of the Dorset Militia, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Thomas M‘Dermott, 
Mil. Knight of Windsor, and granddau. of the 
Rev. Benjamin Kennicott, B.D.——At St. 
Mary’s Paddiugton, James Macgregor, esq. of 
Gloucester sq. Hyde park, to Catherine, dau. 
of J. C. Lochner, esqg.——At St. John’s Pad- 
dington, John Spencer, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister, to Margaret, second dau. of the 
Rev. Edmund H. Penny, M.A. . 

14. At Bexley, the Hon. John Campbell Lees, 
Chief Justice and President of the Bahamas, 
to Ellen, second dau. of Francis Rivaz, esq. of 
the Hollies. —-At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Alexander, third son of John Sim, esq. of 
Coombe wood, Surrey, to Agnes, second dau. 
of Archibald Billing, M.D. of Grosvenor gate, 
Park lane.——At Sutton Coldfield, John Lewis 
Merivale, esq. of the Chancery Registrar’s 
Office, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of Joseph 
Webster, esq. of Penns, Warw.——At Lea- 
mington, Capt. George Mauleverer Gowan, of 
97th Regt. only son of George Gowan, esq. of 
Park crescent, London, to Anne, second dau. 
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of George Stratton, esq. of Leamington.——At 
St. George’s Bloomsbury, the Rey. Thomas 
Warburton Dunston, of Donhead St. Mary, 
Wilts, to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of Robert 
Roscoe, esq. of Torrington sq.——At Rougham, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, Edward May Dewing, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Anne, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Standly, of Southoe, 
Hunts.——At Mickleover, Alexander James 
Henley, esq. of Derby, to Louisa, third dau. of 
the late S. J. bln yy esq. the Limes, near 
Derby.——Charles E. Paley, esq. solicitor; of 
York, son of the Rey. James Paley, Vicar of 
Laycock, Wilts, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
Robert Paley, esq. M.D. of Bishopston grange 
Ripon, Yorkshire.—-At Paddington, Alfred 
W. W. Morant, son of the lateG. Morant, esq. 
of Wimpole st. to Laura Selima, second dau. 
of the late Rev. W. H. M‘Alpine.——At Man- 
chester, Edward Bury, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to _ youngest dau.of Alexander Henry, 
esq. M.P. 

15. At Tythegston, Martin Tanner, esq.son 
of James Tanner, esq. of Henbury, Glouc. to 
Emma-Jane, dau. cf Wm. Walker, esq. of 
Tythegston, co. Glamorgan.——At St. Giles’s- 
in-the-fields, John-Pycroft, eldest son of John 
Payne Collier, esq. of Kensington, to Cornelia- 
Ann-Laura, youngest dau, of Samuel de Zoete, 
esq. of Gower st.——At Lancaster, Gerard 
Gandy, esq. of Kendal, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of E. D. Salisbury, esq. Middleton 
‘Tower, Lancaster.——At Whialley, Lancaster, 
the Rev. S. W. King, eldest son of the Rey. 
W. H. King, M.A. to Emma, dau. of the late 
John Fort, esq. M.P. of Read hall. —~ At 
Brompton, Thomas Bush Saunders, of Brad- 
ford, Wilts, and of Lincoln’s inn, esq. to Maria- 
Albers, only dau. of the late Frederick Hoff- 
ham Pedder, esq. of Thurloe sq. Brompton. 

16. At Hartpury, Gloucestershire, Alex- 
ander Wright Daniel, esq. of Lincoeln’s inn, 
to Maria, widow of Robert es esq. of 
Hartpury and Foxcote.—At Millbrook, Hants, 
Thomas Barney, esq. of Boston, to Emily, onl 
child of the late Charles Marcer, esq. of Par 
Village East, London.—At Edgbaston, John 
Miller, esq. 10th Foot, only son of late Capt. 
Miller, of Meriden, to Jane-Isabel, eldest dau. 
of Charles Shaw, esq. of Greenfield; and on 
the same day, John Devereux Muniz, esq. 
third son of G. F. Muntz, esq. M.P. of Ley 
Hall, to Caroline-Julia, fourth dau. of Charles 
Shaw, esq.——At Leamington, Edward John 
Chambers, esq. 50th Regt. to Anne-Valentina, 
eldest dau. of John Hunter, esq. late Capt. 
38d Light Dragoons.——At Leeds, the Rev. 
Charles Marshall, Minister of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Sydenham terrace, to Sarah, dau. of 
John Wilkinson, esq. of Lyddon, Leeds.——At 
Morchard Bishop, William Fred. Marriott, 
esq. (fourth son of the late G. W. Marriott, 
B.C.L. of the Inner Temple,) Lieut. in the 
Bombay Eng. to Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Ven. John Bartholomew, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Sarum.—At Witney, Heref. Andrew-Amédée, 
eldest son of A. F. Miéville, esq. of Notting- 
ham pl. Regent's park, to Emily, fourth dau. 
of Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Witney Court.——At 
Bishop's Sutton, Hampshire, J. Markham 
Carter, second son of Edward Carter, esq. of 
Portsmouth, to Friederica-Josephine, relict of 
Christopher Fagan, esq. of Calcutta.—At Up- 
pingham, John Thos. Springthorpe, esq. of 
Manton, the Sheriff of the co. of Rutland for 
the present year, to Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late Mr. Edw. Kemp, of Uppingham.—— 
At Newtown Limavady, Derry, Xdwyn Henry 
Vaughan, esq. M.A. barrister -at-law, of the 
Inner Temple, and of Byron House, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, to Henrietta-Caroline, third dau. 
of Marcus M‘Causland, of Fruit hill, Derry, and 
of Lower Berkeley street, Manchester square, 
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London.——At St. Stephen’s Coleman street, 
Edward Kynaston Bridger, esq. to Augusta, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Bathurst Deane. 
—At St. Michael’s Chester sy. Capt. W. D. 
Grant, 50th Madras N. Inf. to Sarah Church- 
ill, youngest dau. of the late John Longman, 
esq. of Castleton, Dorset. —— At St. Peter's 
Eaton sq. Capt. Katon, R.N. son of the late 
Adm. Katon, to Catalina-Paulina, widow of 
Adm. the Hon. Charles ag 

17. At Southampton, John William Conway 
Hughes, S.C.L. New-inn Hall, Oxford, to 
Sarah-Anne-Macdonald, only surviving child 
of the Rev. James James, Vicar of Llanbadarn 
Trefeglwys, Cardiganshire. ——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Henry Saunders, esq. of Windsor, 
to Miriam, youngest dau. of the late James 
Hunt, esq. of Craven st. Strand. 

18. At St. John’s London, Mr. Clement 
Taylor, of Maidstone, to Mary-Matilda, second 
dau. of the late James Walter, esq. of Marden, 
Kent.——At Edmonton, Edmund Pead, esq. 
youngest son of the late Benjamin Pead, esq. 
of Hacton, Essex, to Fanny, only child of 
Capt. Waters, of Brook House, Edmonton, 
and niece of the late Major Gen. Sir John 
Waters, K.C.B.—At Clifton, the Rev. W.B. 
Bushby, chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and Rector of Binegar, Somerset- 
shire, to Louisa, second dau. of Thomas At- 
kinson, esq. formerly of Bury house, Hants. 

20. At Ripon, r. J. H. S. Sadler, of 
Purton, Wilts, to Selina-Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of the late Col. Edward Witherington, of 
the 9th Lancers.——At Sidmouth, John Tyr- 
rell, esq. of Sidcliffe, Judge of the Devonshire 
County Court, to Lucy-Clunes, eldest dau. of 
the late W. N. Robertson, esq. of Lythe Hall, 
near Whitby. 

21. At Beaumaris, the Rev. Thomas Buck- 
nall Lloyd, of the Whitehall, Shrewsbury, and 
Curate of Lilleshall, Salop, to Sophia-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Percival Spearman 
Wilkinson, of Mount Oswald, Durlam.——At 
Woodmansterne, the Rev. E. B. Berens, Rector 
of Downham and Wickford, Essex, to Sophia- 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late ‘Thomas 
Walpole, esq. of Stagbury, Surrey.—At Speld- 
burst, Kent, Edmund, eldest son of the late 
William Reeves, esq. of the Upper Green, 
Kennington, to Anne-Salome, only dau. of 
Benjamin Whitelock, esq. of Point House, 
Putney. —— At Myler, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Frederick C. Jackson, of St. John’s, Camb. 

oungest son of the late Capt. R. Milbourne 
Tockeen, R.N. to Ellen, eldest dau. of Henry 
Lambe, esq. of Truro.— At Kensington gore, 
Charles Childe Pemberton, esq. of Millc - 
park, Shropshire, third son of W. L. Childe, 
esq. of Kinlet hall, Shropshire, to Augusta, 
third dau. of the late Hon, Henry Davenport 
Shakspear.—At Ilkley, the Rev. Uriah Davies, 
B.A. chaplain to the Madras Diocesan Society, 
at Cuddapah, to Anne-Rebekah, fifth dau. of 
Thomas Dykes, esq. of Hull.——At Ipswich, 
Charles Apthorp, esq. Capt. 41st Bengal N. 
Inf. son of the Rev. Frederick Apthorp, Rector 
of Gumley, Leic. to Rebecca, dau. of the late 
Postle Jackson, esq. of Ipswich.— At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Capt. Henry Oldfield 
Bowles, second son of Col. Bowles, of North 
Aston, Oxfordshire, to Barbara-Anna, third 
dau. of the late Pelham Warren, M.D. of Woot- 
ing house, Hampshire.——At Richmond, Sur- 
rey, the Rev. K. E. Formby, Incumbent of 
Dunkirk, Canterbury, to Phoebe, youngest 
dau. of the late James Back, esq. of Willing- 
don, Middiesex.——At Henley-on-Thames, the 
Rev. Frederick Poynder, to Julia-Frances, 
eldest dau. of a Clowes, R.N.——At East 
Keal, the Rev. Charies William Giles, B.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Jane, third 
dau. of the late William Spence, esq. of Win- 
wie” near Malton,——At Aveley, Stephen 
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Jones Woodthorpe, esq. of Gusted hall, Roch- 
ford, to Ann-Nelson, second dau. of the late 
Edm. Cooper, esq. of East Dereham. 

22. At nburgh, Robert Green Hibbert 
Ware, esq. B.A. of Queen’s College, Camb. to 
Ellen-Barnsley, youngest dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Stuart, esq. of Annat, and of Heriot row, 
Edinburgh.—At Eastchurch, Sheppy, the 
Rev. W. D. Astley, M.A. of Leysdown, third 
son of the late Rev. T. W. Astley, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev, J. Barton. 

23. At Streatham, John Kinnesley Hooper, 
esq. of Queenhithe, eldest son of Mr. Alder- 
man Hooper, to Marian, youngest dau. of John 
Bradbury, esq. of ford house, Streatham. 
—At Norwich, Comm. Richard R. Western, 
R.N. youngest son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Western, of Tattingstone place, Suffolk, to 
Jessie, second dau. of the Rev. George Pearse, 
M.A. Vicar of Martham, and Incumbent of St. 
Martin’s at Oak, Norwich.——At Bryansford, 
co. of Down, Alexander, son of the late John 
Cheyne, esq. M.D. Physician Gen. to her Ma- 


jesty’s Forces in Ireland, to Dora-Lynn, dau. 


of the late Francisco de Jove de Bernardo, son 
of Bill Bas. ——At Battersea, George Augustus, 
second son of John Angus Waimisley, esq. of 
Bessborough gardens, Pimlico, to Ann, eldest 
dau. of William Lamboll Bryant, esq. of Clap- 
ham Rise.——At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Edward Curteis, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rev. Edward Curteis, of Rettendon, Essex, to 
Ellen-Honnor, eldest dau. of James Batt, esq. 
of Hillingdon, Middlesex.—At Ashwell, Herts, 
the Rev. James Alexander Wood, A.M. of 
Holybourne, Hants, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Morice, Vicar of Ashwell, and 
Canon of Lincoln.——At Poole-Keynes, Wilts, 
the Rev. Henry Robinson, M.A. Rector of 
Haselbeech, Northamptonshire, to Jane,widow 
of Samuel White, esq. of Freetherne lodge, 
Glouc. and second dau. of the late John Tripp, 
esq. of Iwood house, Congresbury.——At at 
Michael’s Chester sq. Major G. Birch, of Clare 
park, Hants, to Miss Louisa Edwards, dau. of 
the late J. Edwards, esq. of Edgbaston.——At 
Sampford Peverell, Devon, 8. G. Maclurein, 
esq. of 48th Regt. to Mary, second dau. of the 
Rev. A. Boulton, D.D.—James Vaughan, esq. 
of the Middle ‘Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Esther, youngest dau. of Jacob Bright, esq. 
of Rochdale, Lancashire. 

24. At Paris, Richard Newnham, esq. of 
Brighton, to Georgina-Fanny, dau. of Major- 
Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.M.G. and K.C.H. 
Gov. of St. Helena, and niece of George de 
Sidenham, esq. of Paris. ‘ 

. At Marylebone, Rev. George William 
Huntingford, Fellow of New College, Oxford, to 
Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of Major-General 
Tremenheere, K.H.—At Bathwick, the Rev. 
W. Dansey, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, 
Wilts, and Prebendary of Salisbury, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. Waackaneee’ 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary.—At St. Mary’s, 
Elland, Yorkshire, the Rev. Charles Heath, 
B.A. son of the late Rev. Robert Heath, M.A. 
Incumbent of Clitheroe, to Juliana, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Rushforth, esq. of 
North House. —At Dauntsey, Wilts, Joseph 
Faviere Elrington, esq.-eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Richard Elrington, D.D. Rector of 
Armagh, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Dublin, to Janet-Fenwick, 
dau. of the Venerable the Archd. of Raphoe. 
——At St. Pancras, Robert Douglas Hale, 
esq. of Norwich, to Tedlie Hutchison, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late T. E. Bowdich, esq. 
the African traveller; and Paul Parnell, esq. 
B.C.L, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Eugenia-Keir, youngest dau. of the late T, E, 
Bowdich, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Meuemert ALI. 

Aug. 2. At Alexandria, Mehemet Ali, 
the celebrated ex-Pasha of Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali was born in the town of 
Cayalla, in Roumelia, the ancient Mace- 
donia. In Mohammedan countries the 
natives keep no reckoning of their age, 
but it was commonly said that he was 
born in 1769, thus making him at his 
death of the age of 80 years, which may 
be considered correct within a year or 
two. 

He first commenced life as a tobacconist 
in his Own native town, but afterwards 
volunteered into the army, to which his 
taste was more congenial. In his new 
career he soon obtained high favour with 
the Governor of Cavalla by his efficient 
assistance in quelling a rebellion and dis- 
persing a band of pirates, and on the 
death of his commanding officer he was 
appointed to succeed him, and married his 
widow. 

In 1799 the town of Cavalla having 
been called upon by the Sultan to provide 
its contingent of 300 men for the expulsion 
of the French from Egypt, the Governor 


sent the required number, headed by his 
son, with Mehemet Ali under his orders ; 
but shortly after landing at Aboukir the 
son returned to Roumelia, and left Mehe- 


met Aliin command. In all the engage- 
ments with the French, Mehemet Ali dis- 
tinguished himself by his conduct and 
valour. He rapidly rose in rank, and his 
lofty spirit gained him a strong ascendancy 
over the minds of his soldiers. 

After the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French in Sept. 1801, the Sultan appointed 
Mohammed Khosrew Viceroy of Egypt, 
who has since been several times Prime 
Minister at Constantinople, and between 
whom and Mehemet Ali there always ex- 
isted an inveterate hatred. The Mame- 
lukes were at that time actively engaged 
in endeavouring to recover their ascend- 
ancy, which had been overthrown by the 
French. Mehemet Alijoined their faction, 
and after various changes of fortune under 
successive governors of the province, the 
inhabitants of Cairo, suffering from the 
disorders of a military insurrection, de- 
posed Khoorshid Pasha, addressed them- 
selves to Mehemet Ali for protection, and 
made him Viceroy. He was subsequently 
installed in the Pashalic of Egypt in 1806, 
on condition that he would send to the 
Sultan 4,000 purses, which represented at 
that time the sum of about 240,000. 
sterling. The Pashalic of Egypt was then 
commonly called the Pashalic of Cairo, 
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and it extended only to Middle Egypt and 
the Delta; Upper Egypt being divided 
into several districts, administered by the 
Mameluke Beys, and Alexandria, with a 
part of the Western province, by a Pasha 
independent of the Pasha of Cairo. A 
few months after the installation of Mehe- 
met Ali in the Pashalic of Egypt the Porte 
consented to give him also the Pashalic of 
Alexandria, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1807, on the occasion of the evacuation 
of Lower Egypt and the city of Alexan- 
dria by the English. 

In 1808 Mehemet Ali received orders 
from the Porte to attack and disperse the 
Wahabees, a fanatical sect of the Moham- 
medan religion, who had pillaged the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina. _ Before en- 
gaging in this war and drawing his troops 
out of Egypt, the Viceroy determined 
upon putting a final end to the power of 
his old allies, the Mamelukes. Accord- 
ingly, on the Ist of March 1811, the 
Mamelukes were invited in a body to the 
citadel at Cairo to attend at the investi- 
ture of the Viceroy’s son Toussoon, as 
chief of the expedition against the Waha- 
bees. When the ceremony was over the 
Mamelukes mounted their horses, but on 
reaching the citadel gates they found them 
closed, and a sudden discharge of musketry 
from soldiers placed on the walls com- 
pletely annihilated them. A great many 
Mamelukes were put to death at the same 
time in the provinces. It has been com- 
puted that 470, with their chief, Ibrahim 
Bey, perished in the citadel; and in the 
city and throughout the country no less 
than 1,200 were killed. Thus ended the 
power of these formidable chiefs who had 
kept Egypt in a state of anarchy and war- 
fare ever since the year 1382. 

After the destruction of the Mamelukes, 
Mehemet Ali made himself master of 
Upper Egypt. He obtained from the 
Sublime Porte the government of that 
part of the country, and at the same time 
considerably increased the land-tax and 
the duties of customs on the internal 
trade. 

In the autumn of 1811 Mehemet Ali 
sent his army into Arabia against the 
Wahabees. This war lasted six years, 
cost the Viceroy immense sums of money 
and a great number of men, and was 
finally brought to a close by Ibrahim 
Pasha. In 1813 Mehemet Ali himself 
went to the Hedjas for a time to hasten 
the result of the expedition. During his 
absence, the Porte, “1% of his power, 
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secretly appointed Lateef Pasha Viceroy 
of Egypt; but Mahommed Bey, Mehemet 
Ali’s Minister of War, pretending to enter 
into the views of Lateef Pasha, engaged 
him to declare himself publicly Viceroy of 
Egypt, and then decapitated him. 

In 1815 Mehemet Ali, convinced of 
the great advantages of discipline and 
military tactics in the art of warfare, re- 
solved upon having his army properly 
drilled, but his soldiers were very adverse 
to this measure, and threatened an in- 
surrection. He therefore sent his mutin- 
ous troops iuto Ethiopia under his third 
son, Ismael Pasha, who, on that occasion, 
conquered the provinces of Dongola, Ber- 
ber, Shendy, Sennaar, and Cordofan, 
whilst he raised a new army, which was 
drilled by French and Italian officers. He 
then offered the Sultan to assist in quell- 
ing the Greek insurrection against the 
Porte, and on the 16th July, 1824, 
Mehemet Ali’s fleet, consisting of 163 
vessels, sailed for the Morea, under the 
command of Ibrahim Pasha, who for three 
years kept the country in subjection, but 
was obliged to retire after the battle of 
Navarino on the 20th Oct. 1827. 

In 1830 the Porte conferred upon 
Mehemet Ali the administration of the 
island of Candia. 

Mehemet Ali then turned his thoughts 
to obtaining possession of Syria, and six 
thousand Egyptians having emigrated to 
that country, he demanded the restitution 
of them from Abdallah Pasha, then 
Governor of Acre. The reply he obtained 
was, that the emigrants were subjects of 
the Sublime Porte, and that they were in 
the Sultan’s dominions as well in Syria as 
in Egypt. The Viceroy sent him word 
that he himself would come and take his 
six thousand subjects ‘‘and one man 
more.’’ Accordingly, on the 2d Nov. 
1831, Mehemet Ali sent into Syria a 
powerful army under the command of his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha, who in a few months 
reduced the whole country to submission. 
On this the Porte declared Mahemet Ali 
a rebel, and sent astrong army into Syria; 
but Ibrahim Pasha’s troops invariably 
overcame the Sultan’s, and several im- 
portant battles were fought, which in- 
sured to the Egyptians the possession of 
the country. The European powers inter- 
fered, and, under their guarantee, peace 
was signed on the 14th May, 1833. 
Syria and the district of Adana were 
ceded to Mehemet Ali, in conjunction 
with the Pashalic of Egypt, on his ac- 
knowledging himself a vassal of the Sultan, 
and engaging to remit to the Porte the 
same tribute as the former Pashas of 
aa According to this arrangement 
ehemet Ali paid for Egypt 12,000 
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purses ; Syria and Adana, 18,000 purses ; 
and Candia 2,000 purses ; making together 
32,000 purses, or 160,000/. sterling per 
annum. 

Mehemet Ali continued in the quiet 
possession of Syria until 1839, but the 
Porte disliked very much the occupation 
of that country by the Viceroy of Egypt, 
so that after organising au army and a 
strong fleet in the beginning of 1839, the 
Sultan Mahmoud sent his troops into 
Syria under the command of Hafiz Pasha 
to expel the Egyptians, but Ibrahim 
Pasha proved too powerful for him, and the 
Turkish army had to retreat. England, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia then, in con- 
junction with the Porte, signed a treaty on 
the 15th of July, 1840, and afterwards 
finding that the Viceroy would not evacuate 
Syria by fair means, determined upon 
driving him out by force. The first en- 
gagement took place on the 10th of Oct. 
1840, near Beyrout, when the Egyptian 
army was completely routed and the town 
taken. Caiffa and Saida were bombarded 
in the same month, Tripoli and Tarsous 
soon followed, and on the 3d of November 
of the same year the bombardment and 
taking of Acre in the short space of four 
hours must have convinced Mehemet Ali 
that any further resistance was useless. 
The town of Alexandria was blockaded by 
an English squadron; still Mehemet Ali 
was not inclined to submit, as he enter- 
tained hopes that France would come to 
his aid, but in the end he found he could 
no longer temporise, and acceded to the 
terms proposed, the hereditary Pashalic of 
Egypt in his own family being secured to 
hin. 

It was during the period that the Eng- 
lish were attacking his troops in Syria, and 
blockading Alexandria, that Mchemet Ali 
behaved so magnanimously towards Eng- 
land by allowing the India mails to proceed 
as usual through Egvpt unmolested. 

The firman sent by the Sultan to Mehe- 
met Ali was dated from Constantinople, 
the 13th Feb. 1841, and, after some 
modifications, was finally accepted by 
him on the 10th June, 1841. The Su- 
blime Porte also granted to Mehemet 
Ali, without the hereditary succession, the 
government of the provinces of Nubia, 
Darfour, Sennaar, and Cordofan, and all 
the territories annexed thereto, situate 
out of Egypt. The Pasha of Egypt differs 
from the other Pashas of the Ottoman 
Empire in that the former collects the 
revenues himself, whilst the law of the 
empire is that Pashas are not to collect 
the revenues. 

Until last year Mehemet Ali enjoyed a 
very strong constitution; his stature was 
short, and his features formed an agree- 
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able and animated physiognomy, with a 
searching look, expressive of acuteness, 
nobleness, and amiability. He always 
stood very upright, and it was remarkable, 
from its being unusual among Turks, that 
he was in the habit of walking up and 
down in his apartments. He was most 
simple in his dress and cleanly in his per- 
son. He received strong impressions 
easily, was very frank and open, and could 
not easily conceal his mind. He loved 
his children with great tenderness, and 
lived in the interior of his family with 
great simplicity and freedom from re- 
straint. He was very fond of playing at 
billiards, chess, draughts, and cards. In 
his latter years he became very merciful 
and humane, and generally forgave the 
greatest faults. Mehemet Ali cherished 
fame, and thought a great deal not only 
of the opinions entertained of him during 
his lifetime, but also of the reputation he 
would leave at his death. The European 
papers were regularly translated to him, 
and he was affected by any attacks 
directed against him. He generally re- 
ceived travellers with the utmost courtesy. 
His activity was very great. He slept 
little in the night, and invariably rose 
before sunrise. He received daily the re- 
ports of his Ministers, dictated answers, 
and frequently visited any improvements 
or changes going on in the public works. 
He learned to read only at the age of 
forty-five. He principally studied history, 
and was particularly interested with the 
lives of Napoleon and Alexander the Great. 

The only language he spoke was Turk- 
ish; he understood Arabic, but did not 
like to speak it. He did not observe the 
tenets of the Mohammedan religion with 
any rigour, and never cared about fasting 
in the month of Ramazan. He showed 
the greatest toleration for all religions, 
and was the first Mohammedan ruler who 
granted real protection to Christians, 
raised them to the highest ranks, and 
made some of them his most intimate 
friends. His freedom from superstition 
was as remarkable as his toleration in 
religion, and in many instances he shook 
off the yoke of those absurd prejudices to 
which all those of his faith humbly bow 
their heads. 

In consequence of Mehemete Ali’s inca- 
pacity his son, Ibrahim Pasha, was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Egypt in his place on 
the Ist of September, 1848; but, on his 
dying in little more than two months,* the 
sovereignty was assumed by the next eldest 
heir male, Abbas Pasha, son of Mehemet’s 
second son, Toussoon. 


* See a memoir of Ibrahim Pasha in 
our Magazine for January last. 
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Mehemet Ali had by his wives and con- 
cubines sixteen children. Of these only 
five, three sons and two daughters, are 
now living—viz.: Said Pasha, Admiral 
of the Egyptian flect, born in 1818; Ha- 
leem Bey, born in 1826; Mehemet Ali 
Bey, born in 1833; Nazleh Hanum, born 
in 1797, widow of the Defterdar Moham- 
med Bey; Zeinab Hanum, born in 1824, 
and married in 1845 to Kamil Pasha. 
Haleem Bey was four years in Paris, 
where he received a liberal education. 

Mehemet Ali’s second son, after the 
late Ibrahim Pasha, was Toussoon Pasha, 
born at Cavalla, who left an only son, 
Abbas Pasha, born in 1813, at present 
Viceroy of Egypt. Toussoon Pasha died 
of the plague at the camp of Damanhour 
in 1816. 

Mehemet Ali had also at Cavalla, by 
the same wife, a third son, Ismael Pasha, 
who died in the war in Sennaar. Another 
son of Mehemet Ali, Houssein Bey, born 
in 1825, died in 1847 at Paris, where he 
had been sent for his education. Mehe- 
met Ali had twelve brothers and two sis- 
ters, all of whom are dead. 

Mehemet Ali’s first severe illness oc- 
curred in Jan. 1848, when he proceeded 
to Malta and Naples, where having rallied 
a little he returned to Egypt in April, im- 
proved in bodily health, but with his 
constitution shattered and his mental 
faculties totally prostrated. The cares of 
the government were, therefore, trans- 
ferred to his son Ibrahim Pasha, who was 
succeeded at his death by Abbas Pasha. 

On the day following his death his body 
was taken up to Cairo, where he was 
buried on the 4th August in a new alabas- 
ter mosque built by himself in the citadel. 
The funeral procession from the palace at 
Ras-el-teen to the canal was attended by 
a great concourse of people, the European 
consuls in uniform, with many of the 
European residents, and a great number 
of troops with arms reversed. On emerg- 
ing from the palace the coffin was laid at 
the foot of the grand marble staircase, the 
attendants gathered round, and the chief 
mufti, a venerable old man, advanced, 
raised his hands, and amidst profound 
silence, repeated three times, with a pause 
for mental reflection between each, “ Allah 
hoo akbar’’ (God is great); after which 
he twice repeated ‘‘ Salam aleykoun”’ 
(Peace be with you); and then the pro- 
cession started, the principal officers and 
grandees emulating each other for the 
honour of carrying the coffin on their 
shoulders. On passing the harem, a 
separate building a little to the north of 
the palace, the shrieks and lamentations 
of the women were most piercing. Twenty- 
six buffaloes were killed and distributed 
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among the poor, with twenty-six camel- 
loads of bread and dates, and a consi- 
derable sum of money. 


Sir Epw. Vaucuan Co1t, Barr. 

June 9. At Trawscoed, Radnorshire, 
aged 68, Sir Edward Vaughan Colt, the 
4th Bart. (1693-4). 

He was the third son of Sir Jobn 
Dutton Colt the second Baronet, by 
Mallet, eldest daughter of George Lang- 
ley, of Goulding hall, co. Salop, esq. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
brother, Sir John Dutton Colt, on the 
16th Jan. 1845. 

He married the daughter of Capt. 
Gough, R.N. of Weobley, co. Hereford ; 
and he is succeeded in his title by his 
eldest son, now the Rev. Sir Edward 
Harry Vaughan Colt, Vicar of Hill in 
Gloucestershire, who married in 1844 the 
youngest daughter of Francis Hicken 
Northen, M.D. of Lea, co. Stafford. 


Sir G. C. Hauenron, F.R.S. 

Aug. 28. At St. Cloud, near Paris, 
aged 62, Sir Graves Champney Haughton, 
Knut. K.H., M.A. and F.R.S. 

He was the second son of Dr. Haugh- 
ton, of Dublin, by the daughter of Edward 
Archer, esq. of Mount John, co. Wick- 
low. Jn early life he went to India as a 
military cadet on the Bengal establish- 
ment, but he retired from the army from 
ill health. Having applied himself to the 
study of the oriental languages in the 
college of Fort William at Calcutta, he 
there obtained many honours. In 1817 
he was appointed a professor at Hailey- 
bury college, from which he retired in 
1827. In 1832 he was a candidate for 
the Boden professorship of Sanscrit at 
Oxford, but withdrew in favour of Mr. 
Wilson: on this occasion he received a 
complimentary address from 200 graduates, 
including seven heads of houses. He 
acted as honorary secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1831 and 1832; was 
elected a foreign member of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris in 1822, a corresponding 
member of the Royal Society of Berlin in 
1837; a member of the Institute of 
France, and a member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Calcutta, in 1838. He received 
the honour of knighthood in 1833. 

Sir Graves Haughton was the editor of 
the ‘‘ Institutes of Menu’? in the original 
Sanscrit, and author of a Bengali Gram- 
mar; a Bengali-Sanscrit-and-English Dic- 
tionary; Prodromus, or an Inquiry into 
the first principles of Reasoning; a Letter 
on the Encroachments of the Court of 
Laws, &c. 


Sir E. V. Colt—Sir G. Haughton.— Gen. Peacocke. 
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Gen. Sir M. W. Peacocke, K.C.H. 

Aug. 22. At Coulson’s Hotel, Brook- 
street, aged 83, Sir Marmaduke Warren 
Peacocke, of Rivers Hall, Essex, a Gene- 
ral in the army, Colonel of the 19th 
Regiment, K.C.H., K.T.S., and K.C. 

He entered the army in Dec. 1780 as 
Ensign in the 88th Foot, became Lieu- 
tenant in May, 1782, and Captain-Lieu- 
tenant in April, 1783. In the last rank 
he served, as a Marine officer, six months 
on board the Colossus, and one month in 
Flanders. The 6th Nov. 1793, he ex- 
changed into the 2nd foot-guards; and in 
March, 1794, obtained the brevet of Ma- 
jor. The 3rd of May, 1796, he was 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to SirG. Nugent, 
on the staff in Ireland, where he con- 
tinued until 1799; was present in the 
affair at Autum, and at the battle of 
Ballynahinch, and was thanked in general 
orders. He embarked for Holland in 
1799; but did not arrive till after the 
evacuation of that country was agreed 
upon. The 9th of May, 1800, he suc- 
ceeded to a company in the 2nd foot- 
guards. He served in the expedition to 
Egypt, and was present at every affair in 
which the guards were engaged; he com- 
manded the advanced guard of the army, 
which on the commencement of the ope- 
rations to the westward of Alexandria, 
compelled the enemy to quit their bat- 
teries, under the protection of which their 
flotilla was drawn up. Iu Oct. 1805, he 
embarked in the expedition to Hanover, 
and returned in Feb. following. In July, 
1807, he embarked in the expedition for 
Copenhagen, and returned in November. 
The 25th of April, 1808, he obtained the 
brevet of Colonel, and in December em- 
barked for Portugal; in June, 1809, he 
was appointed by Lord Wellington to 
command a brigade, and subsequently to 
the command at Lisbon. The 4th of 
June, 1811, he received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General; he became Lieut.-General in 
1821, and full General in 1838. 

The services of this officer in Egypt 
were rewarded with the order of the 
Crescent; and on the 24th May, 1815 he 
received permission to accept the insignia 
of a Knight Commander of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal. 


On the 27th July, 
1815, he was knighted by H.R.H. the 
Prince Regent, and in 1832 he was deco- 
rated with the insignia of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Hanoverian Guelphic order. 


Lieur.-GEen. THE Hon. Joun MEADE. 
4ug.6. At Madrid, aged 74, Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. John Meade, C.B. Consul. 
general in Spain; uncle to the Earl of 
Clanwilliam. 
He was the third son of John, the first 
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Earl, by his second wife, Lady Anne Bligh, 
second daughter of John first Earl of 
Darnl 


He omeedbed his military career in 
Oct. 1794, in the 12th foot, in which le 
obtained a Lieutenancy, the 8th Sept. 
1795; he was promoted to a company in 
the 9th regiment, the 29th Aug. 1799. 
He served in the East Indies one year; 
also in the campaigns under the Duke of 
York in Holland ; and in the expeditions 
to Ferrol and to Portugal. He obtained a 
majority in the 30th foot, the 4th of June, 
1201, and a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 
18th dragoons, the Ist Dec. 1804; and 
was removed to the 45th foot, the 28th 
March, 1805. He was employed in Ire- 
land to form a brigade of militia light 
infantry whilst holding the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; and subsequently served 
with the 45th foot in Spain and Portugal. 
He was present at the battle of Busaco, 
and received a medal for the same. He 
obtained the brevet of Colonel, June 4, 
1813; the rank of Major-General, in 
1819; and that of Lieut.-General, in 1837. 
He was on the half-pay of 45th foot. 

He had been for many years Consul- 
General at Madrid. 

He married in 1816, Urania-Caroline, 
fifth daughter of the Hon. Edward Ward, 
and aunt to the present Viscount Bangor, 
and has left issue. 


Ligvut.-GENERAL A. WaTSON. 

Aug. 11. At Brighton, in the 80th 
year of his age, Lieut.-General Alexander 
Watson, commandant of the 6th battalion 
of Royal Artillery. 

He received his first commission on the 
19th June, 1792; became First Lieutenant 
Jan. 17, 1798; Captain, Jan. 9, 1797; 
Major, June 20, 1809; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, May 1, 1814; Colonel, July 29, 
1825 ; Colonel Commandant, March 14, 
1842; Major-General, Jan. 10, 1837; 
and Lieutenant-General, Nov. 9, 1846. 

He served in Flanders in 1793, 1794, 
and 1795, including the battles of St. 
Amand, Famars, siege of Valenciennes, 
battle of Lincelles, attack of Dunkirk, 
actions of Lambric, Cateau, Lannoy, 
Roubaix, Mouveaux, Templeuve, Tour- 
nay, and the capture of Fort St. Andrew. 
He was present inthe actions of the 20th 
Sept., 2nd and 6th Oct. 1799, at the Hel- 
der, the battle of the Blue Berg, and cap- 
ture of Cape of Good Hope, in 1806. He 
resigned an appointment and volunteered 
his services to South America, where he 
commanded the artillery at the attack and 
capture of Maldonado, the siege and cap- 
ture of Monte Video, and the capture of 
Buenos Ayres. A senior officer then ar- 
riving, he subsequently acted as aide-de- 


camp to Major-Gen. Sir William Lumley’ 
until the troops left the country, when he 
returned to the Cape. 


Caprain Broveuton, R.N. 
Aug. 17. At Tenby, in the 45th year 


of his age, William Broughton, esq. Capt. 
R.N. 


Captain Broughton was born Oct. 23, 
1804, at Doddington Hall, Cheshire, the 
seat of his maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Sir Tho. Delves Broughton, Bart. being the 
eldest son of Capt. Wm. Robert Brough- 
ton, R.N., C.B., Colonel of Royal Marines 
(who circumnavigated the world under 
Vancouver, served as commodore at the 
reduction of Java in 1811, and died in 
1821,) a male descendant of Sir Bryan the 
first Baronet. He entered the navy in 
Nov. 1817, as first-class volunteer, on 
board the Spencer 76, guard-ship at Ply- 
mouth, commanded by his father; and 
was next, from April 1818 to March 1820, 
a student at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth. He then re-embarked on 
board the Rochfort 89, flag-ship of Sir 
Graham Moore in the Mediterranean, 
where he was successively lent, until April 
1823, to the Racer cutter and Rose and 
Racehorse sloops, Captains Henry Dundas 
and Lord Colchester. On the latter date 
he removed to the Cambrian 46, Capt. G. 
W. Hamilton, in which, after serving at 
the blockade of Algiers, he returned home, 
and was paid off in June 1824. He 
shortly afterwards, on passing his exami- 
nation, proceeded to the East Indies, as 
mate in the Boadicea 46, Commodore Sir 
James Brisbane, and under that officer 
he took an active part in the Burmese 
war, from Aug. 1825 until its conclusion 
in the early part of 1826. For four months 
of that period, he commanded, with great 
credit, though to the severe injury of his 
health, the Boadicea’s cutter up the river 
Irawady; and was present in the actions of 
Dec. 1, 2, and 5, 1825, when the enemy 
were routed on all sides, and their numer- 
ous stockades and breastworks in the 
neighbourhood of Prome, and on the al- 
most inaccessible heights of Napadee, 
carried by assault. After the treaty of 
Melloone, Mr. Broughton, who had been 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant by 
commission dated April 8, 1825, was sent 
with despatches to Rangoon, where he 
joined and for some time had charge of 
the Alligator 28, Capt. H. D. Chads. He 
next served, from March 1827 until 1830, 
in the Briton 46, Capt. Hon. William 
Gordon, employed on various particular 
services on the North Sea, Lisbon, North 
America, and West India stations ; and 
on Feb. 20 in the latter year was advanced 
to the command of the Primrose 18, 
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stationed on the coast of Africa. On 
Sept. 7 following he brought to close ac- 
tion, and in the most gallant style boarded 
and carried, after a furious resistance of 
ten minutes, the Spanish slave-ship Veloz 
Passagera, mounting eighteen 18-pounders 
and two 12’s, with a crew (independently 
of 555 slaves who were on board) of 180 
men, of whom 46 were killed and 20 
wounded; the loss of the Primrose amount- 
ing, out of a complement of 125 men and 
boys (exclusive of 35 ‘prisoners, who 
proved a source of great trouble and 
anxiety), to 3 killed and 13 wounded, in- 
cluding her commander, who received a 
desperate pike-wound in the abdomen, 
the effects of which continued to his 
death. For his conduct on this occasion, 
Capt. Broughton, after accomplishing his 
time in the Pearl 20, employed during the 
disputes between Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel in protecting the British interests 
in the Western Islands, was promoted to 
post rank, Nov. 22, 1832, as was also to 
the rank of Commander his First Lieu- 
tenant, Edward Harris Butterfield. 

From that period he remained unem- 
ployed until appointed, Oct. 25, 1836, to 
the Samarang 28, in which he served 
some time off the coast of Spain, during 
the Carlist disputes; also, under very 
trying circumstances, at Bahia, at the 
period of an insurrection of the black 
population ; and, early in 1839, at Callao, 
during the war between the Chilians and 
Peruvians, about which time he landed a 
party of men at Istay, and rescued from 
his rebel pursuers General Santa Cruz, 
the late Protector of Peru—a service sub- 
sequently sanctioned by the approval of 
the Admiralty. On Oct. 31 following 
Capt. Broughton was transferred to the 
President 50, as flag-Captain to Rear-Adm. 
C. V. H. Ross, with whom he returned 
home, and was placed out of commission 
in May, 1842. He has been in command, 
since Jan. 12, 1846, of the Curacoa 24, 
on the south-east coast of America. 

Captain Broughton married, Jan. 3, 
1833, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
Perfect, esq. banker, of Pontefract, and 
has left issue four daughters. 


Witr1AM Josrern Denison, Esa. M.P, 

Aug. 2. At No. 90, Pall Mall, aged 
79, William Joseph Denison, esq. of 
Denbies, M.P. for West Surrey, a magis- 
trate for Surrey and Yorkshire, and senior 
partner in the banking-house of Denison, 
Heywood, and Kennard, in Lombard 
Ss 


treet. 

The father of this gentleman, Mr. Joseph 
Denison, who died in 1806 (see the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for that year, p. 1181), 
rose to enormous wealth in the city of 
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London from almost the humblest begin- 
nings. With the proneness of exaggeration 
usual in like cases, it has been stated that 
he was a parish boy, ignorant of reading 
and writing, and made his way up from 
Yorkshire to London on foot; but a letter 
recently addressed to The Times by a 
nephew (signing S. C.) assures us that 
his father was Joseph Denison, a respect- 
able woollen cloth merchant at Leeds, who 
resided at a beautiful spot called Berman- 
tofts Hall, part of which is still standing 
near the station of the Selby railway. He 
had two sons and two daughters. The 
elder was named Joseph, after his father. 
He received a very fair education for that 
time, and had good natural abilities. His 
father had intended to bring him up to his 
own business, but he had a great desire to 
try his fortune in London. This was at 
last consented to by his father, and as 
there was not at that time any coach, he 
came up to town by the waggon, which 
passed within 15 miles of Leeds. He set 
out from Leeds in order to meet it, on 
horseback, accompanied by his father and 
several other friends, who took a very 
solemn leave of him when he got into the 
waggon, as the distance was then thought 
so great to London that they might never 
see him again. On his arrival in London 
he accepted a subordinate situation, but 
by his abilities and attention to business 
soon rose to one of greater importance. 
He married, first, a fellow-countrywoman 
named Sykes, who is said to have recom- 
mended him to his masters, Messrs. Dillon 
and Co. ; and, secondly, Elizabeth Butler, 
the daughter of a hatmaker in Tooley 
Street, who was the mother of his son, 
and of his two daughters, the Marchioness 
of Conyngham and Lady Wenlock. On 
embarking in business on his own account, 
he established himself in Prince’s Street, 
Lothbury, where the late Mr. Denison 
was born. Here, by incessant attention 
to business, and strict parsimony, he 
amassed a considerable fortune, and finally 
removed to St. Mary Axe, where he died. 
His correspondence with the Heywoods, 
bankers in Liverpool, materially advanced 
his prosperity. He purchased Denbies, 
near Dorking, of Lord King, about the 
year 1787. ‘The place (previously a farm) 
had been created, as a gentleman’s resi- 
dence, by Mr. Jonathan Tyers the cele- 
brated proprietor of Vauxhall. Subse- 
quently he bought of the Duke of Leeds, 
for the sum of 100,000/. the estate of 
Seamere, near Scarborough. 

The late William Joseph Denison,—a 
man of sound priuciples and excellent 
character,—though less penurious than 
his father, pursued the like process of 
accumulation. It is said that three years 
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ago, when the nephew to whom he has 
bequeathed 85,000/. per annum, fell into 
railway difficulties (the speculation having 
been undertaken with the sanction of his 
uncle), he permitted him to fly from the 
writs out against him, to the semi-penal 
settlement of Boulogne-sur-Mer, and re- 
side there a twelvemonth with his young 
family, rather than come down with a sum 
of 2,0007. Yet to this very gentleman— 
a man of the nicest honour—he had at that 
very period bequeathed more than two 
millions, It has always been understood 
that a peerage was offered to the late banker, 
through the intervention of his sister, who 
obtained a marquisate for her lord, and a 
barony for her brother-in-law, Sir Robert 
Lawley ; but the honour was respectfully 
declined by the staunch old Whig, who 
considered that his patronymic was more 
in its place at the head of his own ledger, 
than in the pages of the peerage. 

He had, however, sat in the Lower 
House of Parliament from a very early 
period of his life, and at his death was 
considered its oldest member. He first 
sat for the borough of Camelford, in the 
parliament of 1796-1802. In 1802 he 
was a candidate for Kingston-upon-Hull, 
but was defeated, the numbers being for 
1266 
1183 

767 

In 1806 he competed more successfully 
with the same gentlemen, and ousted Mr. 
Thornton, who had represented the town 
from 1784. The poll was, for 

John Staniforth, esq. . 


- J. Denison, esq. 
Samuel Thornton, esq. 


Samuel Thornton, esq. . 
John Staniforth, esq. 
W. J. Denison, esq. 


1133 
1062 
733 


We believe Mr. Denison was not in 
parliament from the dissolution in 1807 to 
the general election of 1818, when he was 
returned for Surrey (again, as it happened, 
succeeding Mr. Samuel Thornton). He 
was re-elected at the eight subsequent 
general elections, in 1818, 183i, and 1841, 
without opposition, and on the five other 
occasions always at the head of the poll, 
the contest lying more directly between 
the second Whig candidate and the Tories. 
On the division of the county by the 
Reform act, Mr. Denison went to the 
Western division, and Mr. Briscoe, the 
other member, to the Eastern division. 

Whilst out of Parliament, Mr. Denison 
served the office of Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1808. In that county he was the princi- 
pal landowner in Ayton, Cayton, and 
Speeton, also in the neighbourhood of 
Scarborough, and of Watton, Cranswick, 
Elmswell, and Kellythorpe, near Driffield; 
and it is said that he had entered into a 
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contract for the purchase of Mr. Hudson’s 
Octon Lodge estate, on the Wolds. His 
Yorkshire estates are valued at more than 
half a million; those in Surrey at 100,0002,; 
the remainder of his property is in the 
funds and other securities. The whole is 
valued at 2,300,000/. 

Mr. Denison was unmarried. He had 
(as before mentioned) two sisters, Eliza- 
beth dowager Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham, and Maria dowager Lady Wenlock. 
The latter has no issue. The surviving 
children of the former are the present 
Marquess of Conyngham and Lord Albert 
Denison Conyngham, K.C.H. It is stated 
that Mr. Denison has left the Marquess 
a handsome legacy, but that he has be- 
queathed the bulk of his property to Lord 
Albert, who takes the name of Denison 
only. The only public charity named in 
his will is the Philanthropic Society, to 
which he has bequeathed 500/., free of 
legacy duty, in aid of the Society’s Farm 
School, at Red-hill, Surrey. 


James Pattison, Esa. M.P. 

July 14. At his country residence, 
Moseley Grove, near Hampton, aged 63, 
James Pattison, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street, M.P. for the city of London, and 
one of the Directors of the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Pattison was the son of the late 
Nathaniel M. Pattison, esq. of Congleton, 
Cheshire, and nephew to James Pattison, 
esq. a Director of the East India Com- 
pany. His father and grandfather were 
both eminent merchants, and some of the 
family resided at Plumstead in Kent. 

He was first a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the city at the general election 
of 1835, when there were three Whig 
candidates, one Radical (Mr. Grote), and 
three Conservatives. They took their 
places on the poll in the order we have 
stated, and Mr. Pattison was the second 
of the successful Whigs, having 6050 votes. 
In 1837 he was returned third on the poll 
with 6070 votes; but in 1841 he was ex- 
cluded, being sixth, although (by a re- 
markable coincidence) he had polled just 
6090 votes, which was twenty more than 
on the preceding occasion, having had 
then twenty more than when he was first 
elected. 

On the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Sir Matthew Wood in 1843, Mr. 
Pattison was restored to his seat, being 
returned by 6532 votes in preference to 
Thomas Baring, esq. who polled 6367. 
At the last general election of 1847 he 
was placed second on the poll, Lord John 
Russell polling 7137 votes, and the de- 
ceased 7030. 

Mr. Pattison was a determined Liberal 
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in his politics. In 1835 he declared in 
his Address, ‘‘ Though not a party man, 
I am a Whig in principle, and shall 
always be found an unflinching Reformer, 
being prepared to carry the spirit of 
Reform wherever it can be beneficially 
appried in Church and State.’’ 

e had been many years a Director of 
the Bank of England, and he served as 
Governor about ten years ago. 


CoLonEeL WOoLLASTON. 

Aug.13. At West Hill House, Wands- 
worth, in his 88th year, Frederick William 
Wollaston, esq. of Osbaston Hall, Leices- 
tershire, a deputy lieutenant and magistrate 
of that county. 

Colonel Wollaston was the eldest repre- 
sentative of that wide-spreading family, so 
distinguished in the paths of divinity and 
philosophy. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Frederick Wollaston, LL.D.* Pre- 
bendary of Peterborough, by his second 
wife Priscilla, daughter of William Ottley, 
esq. of the island of St. Christopher in the 
West Indies. He succeeded his father in 
his estates in 1801, and served the office 
of Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1807. 

In early life Mr. Wollaston was an 
officer in the army, and not only com- 
manded the 22nd Light Dragoons, as 
Lieut.-Colonel, but also commanded a 
brigade in Ireland. 

He married, late in life, on the 29th 
July 1817, Lucy, daughter of Sir Henry 
Strachey, of Sutton Court in Somerset- 
shire, Bart. but we believe had no issue. 
His nephew and heir is Capt. Frederick 
William Wollaston, of the Enniskillen 
dragoons, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry John Wollaston, Rector of Scotter 
in Lincolnshire. 

Col. Wollaston’s second brother George 
was Lt.-Col. of the East Suffolk Militia, 
and his third brother Charles was Capt. 
R.N. They both died unmarried, the 
former 7th July, 1833, aged 69, the latter 
19th Feb. 1845, aged 78. 


RicHARD PENNEFATHER, Esa. 
July .. At Newton Anner, co. Tip- 
perary, the seat of Colonel Osborne, M.P. 
for Middlesex, in his 40th year, Richard 
Pennefather, esq. of Knockeven, in the 


* Dr. Wollaston was Lecturer of St. 
James, Bury, Rector of Woolverston, Suf- 
folk, and was brother to William Wollas- 
ton, esq. of Finborough Hall, Suffolk, who 
was Colonel of the East Suffolk Militia, 
M.P. for Ipswich, 1768, 1774, and 1780, 
and died Nov. 9, 1797, aged 66,s. p. After 
his death, Finborough was sold to Roger 
Pettiward, esq. 
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same county, Lieut.-Colonel of the Tip- 
perary Militia. 

He was the eldest son of Richard 
Pennefather, esq. Baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, by Susan, eldest daughter of 
John Bennett, esq. one of the Justices of 
the King’s Bench. He was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Tipperary Mi- 
litia, by the Earl of Glengall, on the 
death of Lieut.-Colonel Purefoy. He 
also filled the important office of Under- 
Secretary, during the administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, for which he proved 
himself particularly adapted from his 
excellent business habits, the intelligence 
of his mind, and the suavity of his man- 
ners. Mr. Pennefather was High Sheriff 
of the county Tipperary during the past 
year, and his great courtesy during that 
period of extraordinary excitement—the 
sittings of the special commission for the 
trial of the state prisoners—deservedly 
gained for him the approbation of all who 
attended the court. As an ew officio 
guardian of the Clonmel union, his zeal 
and pains to benefit the poor, whose des- 
titute condition he incessantly laboured to 
ameliorate, made him a most popular 
member of the board. Indeed, to his 
ardent and unremitting exertions in that 
capacity may be in some degree ascribed 
the fatal attack of cholera which termi- 
nated his existence. 

Mr. Pennefather married, July 26, 
1836, the Lady Emily Arabel Georgiana 
Butler, sister to the Earl of Glengall. 


CurtsToPpHER LEYLAND, Esa. 

Sept.4. At his residence near Liver- 
pool, Christopher Leyland, esq. of the 
banking firm of Leyland, Bullen, and Co. 

Mr. Leyland was probably one of the 
wealthiest men in Europe, for he has, it 
is confidently stated, left behind him cash 
to the amount of 5,000,000/7. or 7,000,0007. 
Although so very rich he was parsimonious 
to an extreme degree. He resided in the 
house of his late uncle, Mr. Leyland, the 
founder of the bank; but, although a 
comparatively small mansion, he occupied 
only two or three apartments and allowed 
the remainder to fall into decay—so much 
so that the parlours and drawing-rooms 
were tenanted by sparrows, swallows, and 
bats, the unglazed windows affording 
them free ingress and egress. He saw no 
company, courted no society, and indulged 
only one taste—the purchase of pictures. 
His paintings are numerous, but he never 
hung them up, never exposed them, and 
they now remain as they did during his 
lifetime, piled up with their faces turned 
to the wall. For several years his health 
had been bad, and some time ago he paid 
a visit to Malta, Smyrna, &c. and returned 
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greatly improved in constitution, but the 
expense distressed him, and it was only 
by a threat of legal proceedings that he 
was induced to pay the physician who ac- 
companied him 700/. 


Mrs. RussELL. 

Aug. 6. At Cheshunt Park, aged 72, 
Elizabeth-Oliveria, wife of Thomas Arte- 
midorus Russell, esq. 

This lady was the last née Cromwell, 
descended from the Protector Oliver. 
She was the only child of Oliver Crom- 
well, esq. an eminent solicitor, and clerk 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, who died on the 
3lst May, 1621 (having shortly before 

ublished Memoirs of Cromwell and his 

amily), by Mary, daughter and co-heir 
of Morgan Morse, esq. who died on the 
28th June, 1831, aged 87. She was 
named after the Protector’s daughter, a 
custom continued in each successive gene- 
ration. She was married to Mr. Russell, 
the only surviving son of John Russell, 
esq. of Cheshunt, on the 18th of June, 
1801, and has left issue three sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, John 
Henry Cromwell Russell, a solicitor resi- 
dent abroad, married, 14th Aug. 1832, 
Eliza, daughter of Morris Lievesley, esq. 
of Muswell Hill. Thomas-Artemidorus, 
and Charles William Cromwell-Russell, 
the younger sons, reside with their father 
at. Cheshunt. Of the daughters, Elizabeth- 
Oliveria, the eldest, was married in 1823 
to Frederick Joseph Prescott, esq. of the 
War Office and Oxford-square, Hyde 
Park; Mary-Esther, married first, 14th 
August, 1832, Lieut.-Gen. George Andrew 
Armstrong, who died 19th Nov. 1834, 
aged 63; 2ndly, to Thomas Huddlestone, 
esg. (lately deceased), of Steadcombe, 
Devon ; Letitia was married, 4th Nov. 
1847, to Frederick Whitfield, esq. surgeon, 
of Bath; and Emma-Bridget, 2nd June, 
1834, to Captain Richard Warner, of 
Launceston, Cornwall. 

Mrs. Russell was a lady of much intel- 
ligence and great amiability and hospi- 
tality, and her charities were pure and 
unostentatious. She cherished a deep 
respect for the memory of her renowned 
ancestor, and she possessed a fund of 
Cromwellian anecdote. Many original 
family portraits, and several curious and 
valuable relics, handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, eventually came into 
her possession, among which were his 
swords bearing his arms embossed, his 
state sword, powder-horn, numerous pa- 
pers and letters, &c., and a mask cast 
from the first mould taken from his face 
when dead. From this a noble bust has 
already been modelled, and, should the 
project of a public statue to his memory be 
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carried out, the Committee have expressed 
a wish to have recourse to so authentic and 
desirable an assistance. 

At one time the late Mr. Cromwell 
contemplated an application to the Crown 
to have his name continued in the person 
of his son-in-law Mr. Russell, and docu- 
ments were drawn up for that purpose; 
but, on reflection, he recollected that his 
name had often retarded his prosperity in 
life, and that a similar effect might result 
in regard to his grandchildren, and he 
therefore abandoned his intention. It 
was revived by Mr. Russell’s eldest son in 
a private memorial to the late King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, who objected, saying, 
‘“*No, No, we have had enough of the 
Cromwells.” Such was the impulse of the 
moment: though it might have been sup- 
posed that our Sailor King would have 
recollected what a brilliant era to the 
British Flag was that of Cromwell’s 
government, 


Sir Cuarves Scupamorg, M.D. F.R.S. 

Aug. 4. At his residence in Wimpole- 
street, aged 69, Sir Charles Scudamore, 
Knt. M.D. F.R.S. 

He was the third son of William Scuda- 
more, esq. of Wye, in Kent, and his 
mother’s maiden name was Rolfe. Hepro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.D. at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and received the honour 
of knighthood in 1829 from the Duke of 
Northumberland, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, to whom he was professional 
attendant. 

Sir Charles Scudamore devoted his at- 
tention particularly to the gout, on which 
he frequently came before the public as an 
author. The following is a list of his 
various works : 

An Analysis of the Mineral Water of 
Tunbridge Wells, with some account of 
its medicinal properties. (Accompanied 
by further observations on the water with 
which Tunbridge Wells is chiefly supplied, 
by J. Thompson, M.D.) 1816. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the nature and cure of 
the Gout and Gravel, with Observations on 
Rheumatism. 1816. 8vo. This reached 
a fourth edition in 1839. 

A Chemical and Medical Report of the 
properties of the Mineral Waters of Bux- 
ton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harro- 
gate, Bath, &c. 1820. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Blood; with an ac- 
count of the powers of a saturated solution 
of Alum as a styptic remedy in Hemor- 
rhage. 1824. 8vo. 

Observations on the use of Colchicum 
Autumnale in the treatment of Gout, and 
on the proper means of preventing the 
recurrence of that disorder. 1825. 8vo. 

Observations on “< Laennec’s method 
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of forming a diagnosis of the Diseases of 
the Chest by means of the Stethoscope 
and of Percussion, and upon some points 
of the French practice of Medicine. 1826. 
8vo. 

A Treatise on the nature and cure of 
Rheumatism, with observations on Rheu- 
matic Neuralgia and on Spasmodic Neu- 
ralgia or Tic Douloureux. 1827. 8vo. 
Another edition, with a new Introductory 
Chapter. 1839. 

Cases illustrative of the efficacy of va- 
rious Medicines administered by Inhala- 
tion in Pulmonary Consumption, in certain 
morbid states of the trachea and bronchial 
tubes, and in Asthma. 1830. 8vo. 

A further examination of the principles 
of the treatment of Gout, with observa- 
tions on the use of Colchicum. 1833. 8vo. 
Another edition, with Observations on the 
use of Veratria. 1835. 

Cases illustrating and confirming the 
remedial power of the inhalation of Iodine 
and Conicum in tubercular Phthisis, and 
various disordered states of the lungs and 
air-passages. 1834. 8vo. 

A Medical Visit to Griifenberg in April 
and May 1843, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the merits of the Water-cure 
treatment. 1835. 8vo. 

De Arthridite: an Inaugural Disserta- 
tion. 

An Analysis of the Medical Properties 
of the Tepid Springs of Buxton; with 
Cases and Observations. 

A Letter to Dr. Chambers, F.R.S. 
K.C.H. &c. on several important points 
relating to the nature and proper treat- 
ment of Gout. 8vo. 

Sir Charles Scudamore married in 1812 
the second daughter of Robert Johnson, 
esq. 





Sir Wan. Hype Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. 

July 10. In Albemarle-street, aged 66, 
Sir William Hyde Pearson, Knt. M.D. 
F.R.S, 

He was the second son of William 
Pearson, esq. of Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
where the family have resided for many 
generations, by a daughter of J. Hyde, 
esq. He was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons April 5, 1805, 
and was for many years in medical prac- 
tice in Surrey. He received the honour 
of knighthood in 1838 for his services in 
the collection of medical and statistical 
information in Europe and in the East. 

He married in 1812 the eldest daughter 
of Thomas Francis Jennings, esq. of Park 
Hill, near Doncaster. 





AntHony Topp Tuomson, M.D. 
July 3. At Ealing Common, aged 71, 
Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Pro- 


fessor of Materia Medica and Medical 
Jurisprudence in University College, Lon- 
don, and Physician to University College 
Hospital. 

Dr. Thomson had held his professor- 
ship in University College from its found- 
ation; and, since the retirement of Dr. 
Gordon Smith, he also performed the 
duties of Professor of Forensic Medicine. 

He was a man as generally and highly 
esteemed as any member of the eminent 
profession to which he belonged. Sound 
and able in his practice, the result of acute 
observation, diligent research, and strong 
natural endowments, his qualities as a 
physician were of that blessed order which 
bring great skill and sustaining consolation 
to the aid of suffering humanity, and 
cheering hopes into the breasts of loving 
families. He was also a superior chemist, 
and indeed in every branch of inquiry 
connected with medicine an indefatigable 
experimentalist, and profoundly informed. 
His numerous works on medical subjects 
have merited the approbation of his most 
distinguished brethren, and his ‘‘ Con- 
spectus’’ and ‘‘ London Dispensatory ” 
are among the works which are in con- 
tinual request for consultation and advice. 
His extensive knowledge, combined with 
singular activity and industry, which age 
could not impair, made him one of the 
most remarkable among the medical teach- 
ers of the metropolis : and the excellence 
of his character in the social relations 
added to the respect with which he was 
regarded in the school in which he taught, 
and to that with which the school itself 
was regarded by the public. 

To polite literature he was also warmly 
attached, and his recent edition of his 
illustrious namesake, Thomson, was only 
one of many excellent productions con- 
nected with the belles lettres and poetry ; 
he being himself a poet of graceful and 
feeling accomplishments. He was the 
early intimate of the great Edinburgh 
galaxy of his college time, of Jeffrey, 
Cockburn, Brougham, Horner, &c. and 
throughout his long and useful life main- 
tained the friendships of his youthful days. 
Before leaving Edinburgh, he was pre- 
sident of the Royal Physical Society in 
that city. He was admitted a Fellow 
of the college of Physicians of London in 
Dec. 1841; and he was also a Fellow of 
the Linnean and Ethnological Societies, a 
member of the Westminster Medical So- 
ciety, and Harveian Medical Society, &c. 
In London, we know none whose regards 
were more highly prized. He had been 
ill for several months, bearing his pro- 
tracted trial with the equanimity of a 
philosopher, and looking his approaching 
death in the face with the calmness and 
assurance of a Christian. 
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The following are the titles of Dr. A. 
T. Thomson’s works :— 

An Essay on the general study of Expe- 
rimental Philosophy, and the utility of 
Chemistry. 1800. 8vo. 

Ode to the memory of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. 1801. 4to. 

Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges 
of Physicians. 1810. 12mo. This reached 
its 15th edition in 1845. 

The London Dispensatory ; containing, 
1. The Elements of Pharmacy. 2. The 
Botanical Description, Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, and Medical Properties 
of the Materia Medica. 3. The Pharma- 
ceutical Proportions, &c. with tables and 
plates. 1811. 8vo. This reached its 10th 
edition in 1844. 

The authentic Medical Statement of the 
Case of H.R.H. the late Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. 1817. 8vo. 

Lectures on Botany. 1822. 8vo. 

Thoughts on Medical Education and a 
plan for its improvement. 1826. 8vo. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, 1832-3. 2 vols. 8vo. Third 
edition, enlarged, 1843. 

Some Observations on the preparation 
and medicinal employment of the Ioduret 
and Hydriodate of Iron. 1834. 8vo. 

Commentaries on Diseases of the Skin. 
1839. 8vo. with folio plates. 

The Domestic Management of the Sick 
Room, necessary in aid of Medical Treat- 
ment, for the Cure of Diseases. 12mo. 1841. 

An edition of Bateman’s Synopsis of 
Cutaneous Diseases. 

The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, and 
Apparent Miracles, from the French of 
Euséebe Salverte, with Notes, 1846. 2 vols. 
8vo., and contributions to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, The Medical 
Repository, the Medical Gazette, the Lan- 
cet, Cormack’s Monthly Journal of Medi- 
cal Science, the Literary Gazette, &c. 


Cuartes Aston Key, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 23. At his residence, St. Helen’s- 
place, Bishopsgate, in his 56th year, 
Charles Aston Key, esq. Senior Surgeon 
at Guy’s Hospital, and Surgeon in Ordi- 
nary to H.R.H. Prince Albert, Fellow of 
the Royal Society and of the Royal 
Medical Chirurgical Society. 

Mr. Key was the son of Mr. Thomas Key, 
a general practitioner, in Fenchurch-street, 
who, we believe, became a M.D. late in life, 
practised as an accoucheur, and died very 
wealthy. He was apprenticed to his father 
on the 16th of March, 1810, and after- 
wards became an articled student of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; and his father 
considering, very wisely, that if he were 
articled to one of the surgical staff of a 
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hospital his advancement in life would be 
better secured, was induced to apprentice 
him, with a large premium, to Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Astley Cooper, in April, 1815. 
During his pupilage, under the direction 
of this rapidly rising surgeon, he was most 
assiduous and unremitting in cultivating 
the knowledge of his profession, and be- 
came a member of the College on the 5th 
Jan. 1821, commencing practice in St. 
Thomas’s-street ; whence, however, he 
shortly removed to St. Helen’s-place, a re- 
sidence he retained until the time of his 
death. 

By his diligence and zeal in his profes- 
sion he so far secured the favour of his 
illustrious master, Sir Astley Cooper, that 
the latter associated him with himself in 
the delivery of the anatomical lectures at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the bond of 
friendship between the two was soon after 
further strengthened by the marriage of 
Mr. Key to a niece of Sir Astley’s, and 
sister of Mr. Bransby Cooper. 

In 1823 Mr. Key was elected an assist- 
ant surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, in the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. William Lucas. This appointment 
was coupled with that of co-lecturer on 
surgery with the late Mr. Morgan at the 
school of the same hospital, for it was just 
at this period that a distinct school was 
founded in each of the Borough hospitals. 

In the performance of his duties as as- 
sistant surgeon, he soon acquired the re- 
putation of a skilful operator; and ina 
case of carotid aneurism, which fell to him 
at an early period of his career, he dis- 
played a perfect acquaintance with surgical 
anatomy and an admirable self-possession. 
In 1833 he was elected senior surgeon of 
Guy’s Hospital. 

From the commencement of the publi- 
cation of the Guy’s Hospital Reports, in 
1836, he became an active contributor, 
furnishing no less than seven articles to 
the first volume. Besides these essays he 
read numerous others before the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, of which institution 
he was, in 1828, one of the vice-presidents. 
He published besides — 

A short treatise on the section of the 
Prostate Gland in lithotomy ; with an ex- 
planation of a safe method of conducting 
the operation on the principles of Chesel- 
den. 1824. 4to. 

A Memoir on the advantages and 
practicability of dividing the Stricture in 
Strangulated Hernia, in the outside of 
the sac. 1833. 8vo. 

In 1843 Mr. Key became one of the 
honorary fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons nominated under the newcharter; 
and on the 30th June, 1845, he was elected 
to a seat in the council. 
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In his public capacities, as surgeon of 
Guy’s hospital and lecturer on surgery, he 
was held in the highest respect and esteem 
by his numerous pupils. By his dexterity 
in the operating theatre, his ready and 
accurate diagnosis at the bedside, and by 
the medical treatment he pursued, he 
rendered all who followed his practice 
fully sensible of his possession of that 
higher grade of professional knowledge 
acquired by extended opportunities and 
persevering industry dedicated to a special 
purpose. 

His superior qualifications as a surgeon 
and his character and manners as a gentle- 
man recommended him to the honorary 
distinction of surgeon to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and to the more sub- 
stantial advantage of a very large and 
lucrative practice, which he enjoyed for 
many years, and up to the day of his 
death, in the city. 

Mr. Key died of cholera. During the 
earlier part of the day before his death, 
he had been assiduously engaged in giving 
advice to a numerous train of patients, 
who eagerly sought his assistance in alle- 
viating the various bodily ills to which 
flesh is heir. In the midst of this pro- 
fessional labour, he was seized with nausea 
and diarrhoea to such an extent as reluct- 
antly to compel him to retire to bed about 
twelve o’clock at noon. He was speedily 
visited by Dr. Cobb and Mr. Beale, who 
used their most skilful endeavours to ward 
off a fatal termination to his disease. Not- 
withstanding their utmost exertions, how- 
ever, the disorder continued to gain 
strength; and at seven o’clock on the next 
morning death put an end to his excruciat- 
ing sufferings. As soon as the deceased was 
attacked, he felt a presentiment that’ he 
should not survive, and exclaimed, “I ama 
dead man;’’ a presentiment which was but 
too truly verified in only nineteen hours. 
At the time of his seizure his family were 
out of town; but a special messenger 
having been dispatched to them announc- 
ing his illness, his wife arrived at the town 
house at a late hour on Wednesday evening, 
and had the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing him breathe his last. 

Mr. Key marricd Aug. 6, 1818, Anne, 
third daughter of the Rev. Samuel Lovick 
Cooper, Rector of Ingoldesthorp and Bar- 
ton, Norfolk; sister to the late Robert 
Bransby Cooper, esq. and to the wife of 
the late Mr. Frederick Tyrrell, surgeon, 
and niece to Sir Astley Paston Cooper, 
Bart. serjeant surgeon to her Majesty. 
This lady is left his widow, with nine 
children. His eldest son, Capt. Astley 
Cooper Key, is now commanding H.M. 
ship Bulldog in the Mediteranean. 

His remains are deposited in the north 
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vault of the church of St. Dionis, St. 
Mary-axe, in the city of London, not far 
from his late residence. 





Sir Curusert SHARP, F.S.A. 

Aug. 17. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged 68, Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Knt. Col- 
lector of H.M. Customs in that port, and 
F.S.A. 

Sir Cuthbert Sharp was born at Sun- 
derland, the son of Mr. Cuthbert Sharp, 
shipowner, by Susannah, sister of Brass 
Crosby, esq. the patriot Lord Mayor of 
London.* Sir Cuthbert’s brother, Mr. 
Hercules Sharp, (author of Memoirs of 
the family of Brabazon,) was named after 
his maternal grandfather, Mr. Hercules 
Crosby, burgess of Stockton-upon-Tees. 

Sir Cuthbert received his early education 
at the well-known school of Dr. Burney at 
Greenwich, where he formed lasting friend- 
ships with various persons, who afterwards 
distinguished themselves in various paths 
of eminence, among whom may be men- 
tioned the late Lord Lake, and Sir Edward 
Blakeney, commander of the forces in 
Treland. At about the age of eighteen, 
he accepted a commission in a regiment 
of fencible cavalry, a force at that time 
introduced and supported by the govern- 
ment, and he served in Ireland during the 
rebellion, until these cavalry forces were 
disbanded. Here again, histalents and his 
kindness of manners attached him to his 
fellow officers, and he formed personal 
attachments which endured through life, 
among whom was Colonel John Scuda- 
more, long -M.P. for Hereford. Afterthe . 
disbanding of the regiment, which was 
commanded by the late Montague Bur- 
goyne, esq. Mr. Sharp retired from mili- 
tary life, and proceeded to pursue his 
studies in Edinburgh, accompanied by a 
brother officer, the late Daniel Ellis, who 





* Brass Crosby, emulating his prede- 
cessor Beckford, opposed the measures of 
the government of the day, and during his 
mayoralty was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, by a vote in the House of 
Commons, in consequence of his having 
frustrated the punishment of certain news- 
paper printers. Some time after a vaga- 
bond was brought before Crosby, as sitting 
alderman, ‘I think,’ says the fellow, 
** you and I have been in all the gaols in 
England.” “How, yourogue!’? “ Why, 
your Worship has been in the Tower, and 
I have been in all the rest.”” A portrait 
of the Lord Mayor was painted by Pyne, 
when he was in the Tower, and an en- 
graving therefrom was presented to Sur- 
tees’s History of Durham by his nephews, 
Hercules Sharp, esq. and Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp. 
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subsequently obtained much distinction 
by his writings on vegetable physiology. 
Soon after leaving Edinburgh, when the 
preliminaries of peace had been signed 
with France, he eagerly embraced an op- 
portunity afforded him of being one of the 
first to visit Paris, and he remained there 
during the short interval of the peace of 
Amiens. On the sudden resumption of 
the war, he was one of the victims of 
Napoleon’s ungenerous policy of retaining 
English visitors as prisoners of war ; but, 
having formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the grand juge, Regnier, he was by 
that dignitary’s influence exempted from 
the fate of the other unfortunate defenus, 
who were ordered to Verdun. He was, 
however, kept in France as a prisoner on 
parole for some years, during which he 
acquired a fluency in speaking the lan- 
guage, and an intimate acquaintance with 
French manners and literature. At last, 
through Regnier’s influence, he procured 
a permission to visit Holland, and from 
thence he returned to England. He now 
settled at Hartlepool, living there a retired 
life, devotiug himself to literary pursuits, 
in intimacy with the late John Ingram 
and Robert Surtees, of Mainsford, whose 
kindred tastes encouraged him in the 
study of the local antiquities and history 
of the North. 

Having been elected a burgess of Har- 
tlepool, his turn to serve the office of 
Mayor arrived in the year 1816, during 
which he received the honour of knight- 
hood on presenting an address to H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent. 

In the same year, during his mayoralty, 
he produced his ‘‘ History of Hartlepool,’’ 
vo. a very elaborate and interesting work, 
on atown of no very great importance, 
and which established his reputation as an 
English antiquary. It was reviewed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lxxxvi. 
i. 534 ; and in that review will be found a 
sonnet in which he was congratulated on 
his performance by his very able friend 
the historian of Durham, commencing ,— 
Nowe, by seint Cudberte, ’tis a worthy werke 
And travayld with rare payne and dylygens. 

In order to assist Mr. Surtees, as well 
as to pursue the bent of his own curiosity, 
Sir Cuthbert now devoted himself to ge- 
nealogy, and though it is by no means 
true (as has been recently stated in the 
Literary Gazette,) that ‘‘ he compiled all, 
or nearly all, the pedigrees of the ancient 
families inserted in the History of Dur- 
ham,”’ it is certain that he furnished many 
genealogies to that work which it never 
would have contained, if they had not 
been provided by his industry. The fact 
was, that he somewhat delighted to compile 
the sfemmata of families of inferior im- 
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portance, and thus to contribute to the 
valuable work on which Mr. Surtees was 
engaged, material which the historian him- 
self might not have had time or inclination 
to collect. The amount of his contri- 
butions, however, is placed beyond dispute 
by the circumstance of the author having 
duly acknowledged all Sir Cuthbert’s 
pedigrees by a peculiar mark, being his 
initials C. S. surmounted by a rose. 

In 1823, Sir Cuthbert was appointed to 
the collectorship of the customs at the 
port of Sunderland, the duties of which 
office he continued to perform until 1845, 
when he was promoted to the collectorship 
at Newcastle, a position affording a more 
enlarged sphere of active employment, and 
for which his long experience had so well 
fitted him. His general urbanity of man- 
ners, and the kindness with which he knew 
how to soften the firmness which was 
necessarily so often called for in the 
arduous duties of so many years, had 
obtained for him the respect and esteem 
of all who came within his sphere of 
action; and, on leaving Sunderland, the 
scene of his long labours, he was presented 
with a piece of plate of considerable value, 
and with an address expressing the deepest 
regret at his departure. 

The duties of his office, and the arduous 
zeal with which he executed them, natu- 
rally limited the leisure which he could 
devote to literary pursuits, and his pub- 
lications were mostly of a desultory cha- 
racter, and sometimes issued anonymously, 
We subjoin the titles of such as have come 
to our knowledge, in addition to the His- 
tory of Hartlepool already mentioned :— 

A brief Summary of the contents of a 
Manuscript formerly belonging to the Lord 
William Howard, of Naworth, 8vo. 1819. 

Chronicon Mirabile : seu Excerpta Me- 
morabilia e Registris Parochialibus Com. 
Pal. Dunelm. 8vo. This was printed in 
three parts; the first in 1819, the second 
in 1825, and the third in 1#41, when the 
whole collection, which is reviewed in our 
vol. xvi. p. 61, was published in a volume. 

The Jolly Huntsman’s Garland, a local 
Ballad written about 1670-80, and pre- 
senting a catalogue of most of the sports- 
men living at that period in the neigh- 
bourhood of Houghton-le-Spring. 8vo. 
(Private.) 

A list of the Knights and Burgesses 
who have represented the County and 
City of Durham in Parliament. 4to. 
1828.—This was for sale, with autographs 
of the sitting members, Lambton, Hon. W. 
Powlett, M. A. Taylor, and Sir H. Hard. 
inge. 

The Life of Ambrose Barnes, sometime 
Alderman of Newcastle [died 1710.] 8vo. 
1828. 
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The Bishoprick Garland: a collection 
of ballads and traditional rhymes connected 
with the county palatine of Durham. 12mo. 

Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569. 
1841, 8vo. This is Sir Cuthbert’s most 
valuable work. It was suggested by the 
Bowes MSS. remaining at Gibside, and 
completed by access to the documents 
preserved in the State Paper Office. A 
review of it will be found in our Magazine 
for Feb. 1841. 

Upon its completion he announced 
‘¢ The History of the Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
which he never accomplished. 


Str Epwarp THOMASON. 

May 29. At his residence in Jury- 
street, Warwick, in his 80th year, Sir 
Edward Thomason, Knut. late of Birming- 
ham. 

Sir Edward Thomason was born at 
Birmingham in the year 1770. His father 
was a manufacturer of buckles, an article 
then iu great demand, and owned extensive 
premises in Colmore-row, St. Philip’s- 
square. His son was at the age of sixteen 
articled for five years to the celebrated 
house of Boulton at Soho. Meanwhile 
the elder Thomason who was upwards of 
sixty retired from business, but retained 
his factory for the future use of his son. 
The latter began his manufactories in the 
year 1793, establishing the trade of gilt 
and plated buttons, of the finest quality : 
to which he added, first, gilt and gold 
jewellery ; then, a department for making 
medals, tokens, and coins of gold, silver, 
bronze, &c. to which he added works in 
bronze, and fine cut glass ; lastly, he 
launched forth into the manufacture of 
gold and silver plate, and plated works of 
the best workmanship, all of which trades 
occupied, including about twelve show- 
rooms, an amount of from 60 to 70 rooms. 
This business he carried on, with increas- 
ing prosperity, for more than forty years, 
until the year 1835, when he disposed of 
it to Messrs. Whitgrave and Collis. 

Mr. Thomason joined the Philosophical 
Society of Birmingham at its first forma- 
tion in the year 1800; and from time to 
time he delivered three several lectures on 
mineralogy, one of which, chiefly on the 
diamond, is included in his ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ 

This work was published in 1845 in 
two volumes under the title of ‘‘ Sir Ed- 
ward Thomason’s Memoirs during Half a 
Century.”’ It is a book of peculiar 
character, being profusely decorated with 
priuts of his various inventions and works 
of art, and of the presents, jewels and 
decorations presented to him by foreign 
sovereigns, &c. and the letterpress consists 
in great measure of the letters he received 
from distinguished persons, all of whose 
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autograph signatures are engraved in fac- 
simile. Some account of the contents of 
this work, and of the inventions patented 
by the author in the early stages of his 
career, will be found in our Magazine for 
April 1846. This reference will spare us 
from entering more fully into his produc- 
tions; for, after all, they are now for the 
most part superseded or surpassed by 
more recent works in arts-manufacture. 
The most enduring were a great variety of 
medals, honorary, commemorative, and 
historical, concluding with a series of 
sixty on scripture history, from pictures 
by the old masters ; and perhaps his most 
memorable work of any was a copy in 
bronze, of the size of the original, of the 
fine antique vase at Warwick Castle. We 
are not aware that there was more than 
one cast of this; it remained for many years 
in Sir E. Thomason’s show-rooms, and is 


‘the same (we presume) which now stands 


on the steps leading to the east terrace of 
Windsor Castle. The Portland Vase he 
copied in silver. 

The visits paid to Birmingham by dis- 
tinguished foreigners after the peace seem 
to have excited Mr. Thomason’s ambition 
for personal distinction beyond his legiti- 
mate fame as a manufacturer. The 
Duchess of Oldenburgh asked whether 
there was a Russian Consul in Birming- 
ham. Mr. Thomason answered, No, but 
that he should be gratified by the appoint- 
ment. Though it was not usual to appoint 
Consuls for inland towns, this favour was 
conferred upon him in May 1815, when 
he was niade Russian Vice-Consul. In 
March 1816 he received the like appoint- 
ment from Louis XVIII. from the Empe- 
ror of Austria, and from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal and the Brazils ; in April he 
was also appointed Vice-Consul for Swe- 
den and Norway ; and in November Vice- 
Consul for Prussia. He was also made 
Vice-Consul for Spain. 

In 1822 Mr. Thomason received a dia- 
mond brooch from the Emperor of Russia, 
in acknowledgment for his series of medals 
from the Elgin marbles ; the next year a 
gold medal of merit from the King of 
Prussia, for the same work; in 1830 the 
King of Naples honoured him with the 
cross and decoration of the order of 
Francis I. of Merit; from Austria he re- 
ceived a medal of merit; from the King 
of Prussia a brilliant ring ; and from 
Charles XTV. of Sweden a gold snuff-box; 
in 183i a brilliant ring from Frederick VI. 
King of Denmark ; in the same year from 
the King of the Netherlands the order of 
the Lion for civil merit ; a silver gilt cup 
from the Emperor Nicholas; a French 
clock and two candelabras from King 
Louis Philippe; the order of the Red 














Eagle of Prussia, fourth class; in 1833, 
from Spain the cross of the order of 
Isabel the Catholic ; from Persia the order 
of the Lion and Sun; from the Sultan 
Mahmoud II. a gold enamelled snuff-box, 
set with brilliants ; from Pope Gregory 
XIV. a pietra dura mosaic found in a 
villa near Rome; from Queen Adelaide a 
medal of William IV. struck by her com- 
mand ; from Ferdinand II. King of Naples 
the “ Real Museo Borbonico ”’ in 9 vols. 
folio, and the Constantian order of St. 
George; in 1834, from the King of Sar- 
dinia the order of St. Maurice and Lazarus; 
from General Jackson, President of the 
United States, his own portrait, painted 
by R. E. W. Earl; in 1835, from the 
King of Portugal the cross of the order of 
Christ ; from the King of the Belgians the 
cross of the order of the Leopard ; and in 
in 1836, from the Emperor Nicholas a 
splendid diamond ring, on his resignation 
of the appointment of Russian Vice-Con- 
sul, All these, and other presents which 
he received from private individuals, are 
represented in his book. He also re- 
ceived from Charles X. of France a series 
of 1037 medals, being the whole of those 
executed by the Royal mint of Paris ; and 
a series of 446 from the Emperor Nicholas; 
and from J. P. Boyer, President of Hayti, 
3,000 lbs. weight of his best coffee. 

In confirmation, as it were, of his other 
distinctions, Sir Edward Thomason re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
King William IV. in 1832; and in 1838 
the King of Hanover gave him the deco- 
ration of the Royal Guelphic order. His 
portrait (wearing all his orders) is prefixed 
to his Memoirs, engraved by C. Freeman. 

He married Phillis-Bown, davghter of 
Samuel Glover, esq. of Abercarne, co. 
Monmouth. His son, Henry-Botfield, 
died on the 12th July, 1843, aged forty. 
one. 





Epwarp Forster, Esa. F.S.A. V.P.L.S. 

Feb. 21. At his residence, Ivy House, 
Woodford, aged 83, Edward Forster, esq. 
F.S.A. Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the Linnean Society. 

His father, Edward Forster, esq. was a 
striking example of the talent and sterling 
integrity of an English merchant, blended 
with the most pleasing urbanity of man- 
ners, and more than an ordinary share of 
literary acquirement. <A notice of him is 
given in Nichols’s ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,’’ 
vol. vi. p. 616, and vit. 138, 567; and 
some specimens of his elegance in letter- 
writing are printed in ‘‘ Nichols’s [llus- 
trations of Literature,’’ vol. v. p. 280— 
328. He was the early friend and as- 
sociate of RicHarp GouGs, the eminent 
antiquary, who addressed to him two short 
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poems, inserted in the Literary Anecdotes, 
vi. 332, 333. Mr. Forster was governor 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance for 
thirty years, and governor of the Russia 
Company for twenty-nine years. There 
are two excellent portraits of him, one by 
Hoppner, painted for the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, and the other by Shee, for the 
Mercers’ Company. He was an elegant 
poet, and addressed some verses to his 
friend Gough, prefixed to Gough’s “History 
of Pleshy.’”’ He also printed, in 1809, a 
little work for the use of his friends, called 
‘* Occasional Amusements,’’ of 87 pages, 
12mo. He died April 20, 1812, in his 
83rd year. 

Thomas Furley Forster, the eldest son 
of Mr. E. Forster, was an eminent botanist, 
and a great friend of Sir James Edward 
Smith. He was one of the joint authors 
of the revised Catalogue of Plants printed 
in Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
and author of some papers in the Linnean 
Transactions, of which he was one of the 
earliest Fellows. Among other writings 
he published Flora Tonbrigiensis; toa 
second edition of which work, 184%, is 
prefixed an interesting memoir of this cele- 
brated botanist, written by his son, Dr. 
Thomas Forster, now of Bruges. Mr. 
T. F. Forster died Oct. 28, 1825, and his 
epitaph was written by Sir J. E. Smith. 

Another son of Mr. E. Forster was 
the truly benevolent Benjamin Meggot 
Forster, who was much attached to the 
study of natural history, botany, and na- 
tural science in general. He was dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of fungi, on 
which he left behind him many valuable 
MSS. and wrote many articles in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and in this Miscellany. 
His exertions in the cause of humanity 
were ceaseless, particularly for the abolition 
of slavery, the suppression of climbing 
chimney-sweepers, cruelty to animals, the 
repression of the abuses of hospitals and 
schools of anatomy, and, jointly with his 
brother, he was a firm supporter of the 
Refugefor the Destitute. He died March 8, 
1829, aged 66 ; and a good memoir of him 
is given in our Magazine for that month, 
p. 279. 

Another member of this literary and 
highly respectable family was the Rev. 
Benjamin Forster, the brother of the first 
Edward Forster, and uncle of the late Mr. 
E. Forster. He was Rector of Boconnoc 
in Cornwall, and a man of genius, accom- 
plishments, learning, and fine taste. An 
account of him, with specimens of his cor- 
respondence, will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi1. 138, 567; 
and in the Literary Illustrations, vol. v. 
p- 281 to 328. 

The more immediate subject of this 
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notice, the late E>w arp Forster, was the 
youngest son of Edward Forster, esq. and 
was born at Walthamstow on the 12th 
Oct. 1765. He passed the greater part 
of his childhood in the neighbourhood of 
Epping Forest, and from the age of fifteen 
became particularly attached to the study 
of English botany, which he ardently cul- 
tivated through a long and active life. He 
was a partner in the eminent banking- 
house of Lubbock, Forster, and Company, 
and to within a few hours of his death 
took a leading part in the business of the 
bank. In 1800 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Linnean Society, of which he be- 
came Treasurer in 1816, and one of the 
Vice-Presidents in 1828; and his kindli- 
ness of disposition, unremitting attention 
to his duties, and zeal for the interests of 
the Society, will long endear his memory 
to all its members. He was a man of 
very active habits ; rising daily at 6 o’clock, 
usually spending an hour before breakfast 
in his garden, in which he cultivated many 
of the rarer and more obscure British 
species, and taking a great deal of bodily 
exercise, which, together with his extreme 
temperance, probably contributed greatly 
to the prolongation of his life. He pos- 
sessed a very complete and well-arranged 
herbarium of British plants, and particu- 
larly devoted himself to those of his native 
county of Essex ; and he had long enter- 
tained the intention of publishing its 
‘ Flora,’’ the manuscript of which he has 
left in an imperfect state. His contri- 
butions to the Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society are limited to two papers: 
“ Observations on the Vicia angustifolia of 
the English Flora of Sir J. E. Smith,’’ 
vol. xvi. 435; and ‘‘ Observations on the 
Esula major Germanica of Lobel,’’ vol. 
xvit. 533. But he also published several 
papers on subjects connected with English 
botany in ‘‘ The Phytologist.”’ 

The editor of the Annals of Natural 
History for March last observes of Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘ His strong attachment to his 
favourite botanical pursuits, and his zeal 
for the prosperity of the Linnean Society, 
of whose eminent founder, Sir J. E. Smith, 
he had been an intimate and warmly at- 
tached friend, require an ampler record 
than can now be given of one who in every 
relation of life was truly estimable. 


‘‘ Fortunate senex, senex beate, 

Quo te carmine preedicare possim ? 

Est domus tibi parva, sed supellex 

Munda et satis librorum 

Magna copia, qui bene ac beate 

Docent vivere : mensa pura, victus 

Simplicissimus. 

Hec ad commoda tam beata magnum 

Adjungit cumulum hortulus venustus. 
12 
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Adde quod viridis tibi senectus, 

Quod mens candida, candidique mores. 

Abest ambitio, timorque lethi, 

Et quicquid miseram facit senectam : 

Nam Deo pietas amica vite 

Et morti bona cuncta pollicetur. 
Flaminius. 


Mr. Forster inherited the general phi- 
lanthropy of his father ; and devoted a 
long life to alleviating the miseries of 
his fellow-creatures. He was the prin- 
cipal founder and treasurer of the Refuge 
for the Destitute, as is recorded in our 
last Magazine, p. 248, with the sad cir- 
cumstances attending his lamented death. 

He married early in life, but has left no 
children. His property is bequeathed to 
the descendants of his elder brother, 
Thomas Furley Forster, esq. 

There is a large lithographic portrait of 
Mr. E. Forster drawn by T. H. Maguire, 
1849; and an admirable oil-painting by 
Eddis in the meeting-room of the Linnzan 
Society. 

The library, drawings, and prints of Mr. 
Forster were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, May 21 to 24. A very exten- 
sive and valuable collection of dried plants, 
both indigenous and exotic, with their 
names and locations from whence derived, 
arranged, with the names of the authors 
who have figured and described them, in 
150 bundles, was bought by Robert Brown, 
esq. Vice-President of the Linnean Society, 
for 57. 15s. “‘ Chronica Sancti Albani, sive 
Fructus Temporum, a primis incolis usque 
ad regnum Edw. III. Gallic; et Chronica 
cujusdem anonym ab ortu gigantum in 
Anglia usque ad exitum regni Edw. I. 
Gallicé,’”’ an early vellum MS. was bought 
by Thorpe for 457. Lawes’s ‘‘ Customes 
and Ordinances of the Fellowshippe of 
Merchant Adventurers of England, col- 
lected, &c. by Jo. Wheeler, 1608,” a MS. 
of 171 pages on vellum, 11/. 15s. Thorpe. 
The Rev. W. Gilpin’s Tour in Scotland, 
with 114 original drawings, 10/7. 5s. Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s English Fuci, 4 vols. 
107. 10s. A Collection of English Ma- 
drigals, by Morley, Younge, &c. in 5 vo- 
lumes, 134. 


C. F. BAaRNWELL, Esa. 

March 22. In Woburn Place, aged 
68, Charles Frederick Barnwell, esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This learned and amiable gentleman 
was the second son of the Rev. Frede- 
rick Barnwell, Rector of Brockley, in 
Suffolk, descended from a family seated 
for several generations at Mileham in Nor- 
folk, and claiming to have acommon origin 
with the family of Lord Trimleston. He 
was formerly Fellow of Caius college, 
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Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1802 
as 11th Wrangler, M.A. 1805. 

Mr. Barnwell was for some years As- 
sistant Keeper of the Department of Anti- 
quities in the British Museum, an ap- 
pointment which he received in 1826. He 
resigned soon after the decease of his elder 
brother, the Rev. Frederick Henry Turnor 
Barnwell, of Bury St. Edmund’s, who 
dying in 1844, unmarried, property to a 
considerable amount came into the pos- 
session of the survivor. (See our Maga- 
zine for Feb. 1844, p. 202.) 

We are not aware that Mr. Barnwell 
ever wrote anything for publication ; but 
he was full of curious learning upon clas- 
sical subjects, had a very retentive me- 
mory, was well skilled in music, singing 
with great taste and ability, and was alto- 
gether a delightful companion. 

Mr. Barnwell was married on the 30th 
May 1805, to the only daughter of the 
Rev. John Lowry, of Norwood, Middle- 
sex ; and that lady is left his widow, with 
six children. His eldest son, Frederick 
Lowry Barnwell, esq. of Gray’s Inn, was 
married in 1845 to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of the Rev. Charles J. Chapman, 
of Norwich. His younger son, the Rev. 
Edward Lowry Barnwell, M.A. of Jesus 
college, Oxford, was elected Head Master 
of Ruthin school in 1839. 

There is a good likeness of Mr. Barn- 
well in lithography, one of several por- 
traits of officers of the British Museum, 
from drawings by the late Henry Cor- 
bould. 





Joun SrocxvaLte Harpy, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 19. At his residence in the New- 
arke, Leicester, aged 55, John Stockdale 
Hardy, esq. F.S.A. Registrar of the Arch- 
deaconry Courts of Leicester. 

Mr. Hardy was descended on the pa- 
ternal side from a family of respectable 
freeholders long resident at Gaddesby in 
the county of Leicester; and on that of 
his mother from the Stockdales and the 
Harrisons, who were his predecessors in 
his official functions. 

He was born at Leicester on the 7th 
Oct. 1793, the only child of Mr. William 
Hardy, a respectable manufacturer in that 
town, and was on his mother’s side the 
nephew of William Harrison, esq. proctor, 
and Registrar of the Archdeaconry Court 
of Leicester, to which office he succeeded 
on the death of his uncle; and it is worthy 
of remark, that Mr. Harrison was himself 
the successor of his own maternal uncle, 
John Stockdale, esq. from whom the sub- 
ject of the present memoir derived his 
Christian name. Mr. Stockdale Hardy 
received his education under the late Mr. 
Marsh, then, and for many years, master 
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of a flourishing private school at Leicester. 
At about the age of 14 he was placed in 
his uncle’s office, and having gone through 
the usual routine of clerkship, he was in 
due time admitted as a Proctor and Notary 
Public—in other words, a practitioner in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of England. In 
that branch of the law, Mr. Hardy prac- 
tised during the whole of his life: and not 
only practised, but so deeply studied the 
principles and science of his profession, 
that it is not saying too much to aver that 
there were few menin the country of more 
sound and accomplished erudition in that 
department of jurisprudence. In addition 
to his professional practice, Mr. Hardy 
assisted his uncle in his official duties, 
and on the death of the latter in 1826, he 
was appointed to succeed him in his several 
Ecclesiastical Offices of Registrar of the 
Archdeaconry Court of Leicester, Regis- 
trar of the Court of the Commissary of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and Registrar of 
the Court of the Peculiar and Exempt 
Jurisdiction of the Manor and Soke of 
Rothley. He also held the offices of Re- 
gistrar of the Court of the Peculiar of 
Evington, and of the Prebendal Court of 
St. Margaret in Leicester, in both of which 
he was the successor of the late Beaumont 
Burnaby, esq. All these appointments 
Mr. Hardy retained up to the time of his 
death. 

The retrospect of Mr. Hardy's life affords 
one of the many bright examples of the 
effect of voluntary study and spontaneous 
mental culture, aided only by a natural 
quickness of talent, but with no ground- 
work of imparted learning beyond the 
rudimental instruction afforded by an 
establishment which scarcely aspired to 
the rank of a classical school. He had 
hardly emerged from boyhood, when his 
natural genius and ‘self-taught knowledge 
acquired for him the distinction as a lite- 
rary character, which he retained to the 
last hour of his life. His talent, we have 
said, was quick and lively. It was also 
versatile, as were his acquirements. In 
poetry and general English literature his 
taste was correct, and his knowledge ex- 
tensive and accurate. From an early age 
he sacrificed occasionally to the Muses, 
for the gratification of a passing hour, and 
some of his early effusions found a place 
in this Miscellany. We have seen a song 
by him sung at a meeting of the Pitt 
Club, which was set to music by Mr. 
Clifton. Asa prose writer, his style was 
fluent and easy, and in soundness of 
argument, as well as solidity and accu- 
racy of information, he showed himself 
capable of taking a high rank amongst 
the essayists of the day. To the Leices- 
ter Journal he contributed a series of 
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papers under the signature of ‘‘ Britan- 
nicus,” which extended over a period of 
about twelve years, from the year 1820, 
during which the eventful struggle of 
Catholic Emancipation was in progress, 
and after the first-fruits of it had been 
reaped in the dismemberment of the Con- 
servative party. Without a spark of per- 
sonal rancour, Mr. Hardy was a firm, 
consistent, and conscientious opponent of 
the Roman Catholic claims, and was in 
frequent and confidential communication 
with the late Lord Eldon, and other 
leading champions of the Protestant cause. 

In politics, Mr. Hardy was a staunch 
Conservative; but here again, as in his 
religious opinions, he was free from per- 
sonal animosity, and was one of those, of 
whom we trust there are many in the 
ranks of both parties, who combine the 
most zealous and uncompromising support 
of their own views with kind and friendly 
feeling towards their equally zealous op- 
ponents. 

In private life, he will be long remem- 
bered as a cordial and warm-hearted friend 
amongst his equals, and a charitable 
benefactor towards his poorer neighbours. 
His conversational powers were of a high 
order, and he had the somewhat rare ca- 
pacity of adapting them to familiar inter- 
course with persons of every rank in life. 
A cheerful and social disposition, with 
an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, as well 
as shrewd observation on passing events, 
made his society generally acceptable as 
an agreeable and an entertaining com- 
panion. 

We are scarcely prepared at present to 
enumerate the literary productions of Mr. 
Stockdale Hardy: but we can state that 
in the early part of his literary career he 
was a frequent correspondent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, his first contribution 
to which, on the author of “ The Beggar’s 
Petition,’? appeared in the number for 
August 1809. 

His distinct publications were as follow : 

A Letter to a Country Surrogate, con- 
taining a Summary of the Laws relating 
to Marriage Licences, and Suggestions as 
to the line of conduct advisable to be pur- 
sued in granting those instruments. 1818. 
8vo. 

The Character of the late Very Rev. 
Robert Boucher Nickolls, LL.B. Dean of 
Middleham, &c. &c. Extracted from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1816, 
with some Additions. 1819. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, upon the Motion of Earl Grey 
for a Repeal of the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation. 

Thoughts on Dr. Phillimore’s proposed 
Alterations in the Marriage Act. 
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A series of Letters, addressed to & 
friend upon the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion. By Britannicus. 12820. 8vo. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, 
&c. upon the Marriage Act Amendment 
Bill. 1822. 8vo. 

An Attempt to appropriate a Monu- 
ment in Trinity Hospital, Leicester, to 
the Countess of Derby, Mother of King 
Henry the Fifth: with some account of 
the Castle and Newarke of Leicester. 1836. 
8vo. (Reviewed in our vol. V. p. 518.) 

These essays, together with such other 
of his published and unpublished papers as 
may be thought desirable, Mr. Hardy has 
directed by his will to be printed, under 
the editorship of Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
in a volume to be entitled ‘‘The Re- 
mains of John Stockdale Hardy, F.S.A. 
sometime Registrar of the Archdeaconry 
Courts of Leicester.’’ 

Mr. Stockdale Hardy married, in 1827, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late, 
and sister of the then Thomas Leach, esq. 
of the Newarke, Leicester. She died 
childless in the year 1838. He has left a 
considerable amount of real and personal 
property, which he distributed by his will 
amongst his numerous collateral relations. 

The mortal remains of this much re- 
spected gentleman were consigned to their 
last resting place, in the Chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Leicester, on the 24th 
July. The pall was borne by the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Bonney, the Rev R. 
Burnaby, the Rev. J. Davies, Roger Miles, 
esq. T. Cradock, esq. of Loughborough, 
and W. Latham, esq.of Melton. Theservice 
was performed by the Revs. J. Wing and 
J. Dixon in a very solemn and impressive 
manner. Mr. Hardy had ever been the 
firm and consistent friend of the poor 
stockingers of Leicester, and, as a mark of 
regard to his memory on their part, a large 
congregation of framework-knitters walked 
in procession to meet the funeral at the 
church. 


Joun Nosux, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 12. At Bath, where he had been 
removed for change of air, John Noble, 
Esq. F.S.A, 

Mr. Noble was born on the 22nd of 
November, 1796, at the Mill House, near 
Coldstream, in Berwickshire, a farm held 
for many years by his father, Mr. Wil- 
liam Noble, who there brought up a 
family of 15 children. The subject of our 
notice, like many of his shrewd and enter- 
prising countrymen, early left Scotland to 
seek his fortune, and at the age of 18 
came to London, where he soon obtained 
a situation in a leading commercial house 
in the city, and long remained in it as 
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head and managing clerk. He then be- 
came a general merchant, and by his in- 
telligence and energy amassed at an early 
period of life a considerable fortune, much 
of which, however, he afterwards lost in 
endeavouring to assist a branch of his 
family in Wales. At the time of his death 
he was partner with a brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Noble, in a very extensive business, 
and enjoyed a high character for integrity 
in the mercantile world. 

_ But he had another circle beyond this 
in which he moved. In the busiest periods 
of his life he always contrived to devote 
some hours each day to study, and found 
his chief delight in books and in the so- 
ciety of those who had profited by them. 
He had a great love also for the fine arts, 
increased by journeys in Italy, and had 
formed a valuable collection of paintings 
and books. ‘I have been lying here,’’ 
he said to the writer of this notice, a few 
days before his death, ‘several months in- 
capable of looking at a book, but I have 
been able to fall back on my memory of 
them, and have found therein solace and 
delight.’’ 

Mr. Noble was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, a member of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, and an active member of the 
council of the Art Union of London: he 
was also for a short time on the committee 
of the Literary Fund Society, a member 
of the Antiquaries’ Club, and of that of 
the Noviomagians. A large amount of 
general knowledge, and a continued flow 
of good spirits made him a cheerful and 
welcome companion to all, while his real 
kindness of heart endeared him to those 
who knew him better. The last few days 
of his life were saddened by the death of 
his brother, Mr. William Noble, who was 
carried off in a few hours by cholera. 
His brother’s widow has since also fallen 
a victim to the same mysterious disease : 
the three were swept away within a month ! 
He bore his own illness, of eight months’ 
duration, with exemplary patience and 
submission to the Divine Will, and died, 
as he said, “ without a regret.’”’ He was 
buried in Kensall Green Cemetery, on 
the 19th of July. 





Witi1Am Apams, Esa. 

Aug. 7. At Cambridge, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Adams, esq. 

By the demise of Mr. Adams the various 
charitable institutions of his neighbour- 
hood have lost an active and powerful sup- 
porter—a cheerful and a willing giver. 
The following list of benefactions enjoined 
by Mr. Adams in his will affords some 
clue to the channels in which his charity 
was directed in his lifetime, but there 
were in addition many others which will 
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miss his helping hand to a very great ex- 
tent:—Foreign Baptist Missionary Society, 
200/.; Church Missionary Society, Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society, London Missionary So- 
ciety, each 100/.; British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 200/.; Bristol, Bradford, 
and Stepney Baptist Academies, each 2001. ; 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 200/.; Friendly 
Benefit Society, 50/.; Cambridge and Cam- 
bridgeshire Benefit Society, 50/.; Cam- 
bridge Union Friendly Benefit Society, 
50/. ; Religious Tract Society, 50/.; Cam- 
bridge Auxiliary Tract Society, 19/. 19s. ; 
Old Lying-in Society, 19/. 19s.; Baptist 
Congregation, Landbeach, 100/. ; clothing 
the poor of Cambridge, 300/.; Dissenting 
Sunday School at Coton,* 200/. ; Poor at 
Barton,* 200/.; St. Anthony and Eligius 
Almshouses, 200/..; Cambridge Female 
Refuge, 200/.; Victoria Asylum,* 200/. ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, 50/.; Disabled Minis- 
ters Fund, 100/.; Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 200/.; Baptist Irish So- 
ciety, 50/.; Cambridge British School, 
100/.; to thirty inmates of various alms- 
houses, 5/. each, 150/. (All except those 
with an asterisk duty free.) Mr. Adams 
has left a large number of complimentary 
legacies, besides a number of others to 
objects of his former munificence; for 
instance, he had at various periods paid 
the premiums requisite for the apprentice- 
ship of four boys to various trades; to 
each of these he has left 50/. His private 
charities to individuals in his lifetime are 
known but to the recipients, for it was his 
custom, and he observed most studiously 
the maxim, “ Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand giveth.”’ 

His body was attended by a long train 
of the inhabitants of Cambridge to the 
General Cemetery on the Histon road. 





Mr. WitLL1AM SPENCE. 

July 6. At Liverpool, aged 56, Mr. 
William Spence, sculptor, and professor 
of drawing in the Antique School of the 
Liverpool Academy. 

He was born at Chester, and at an early 
age evinced a decided predilection for the 
fine arts. His first studies were at Liver- 
pool, under Mr. Pether, a wood carver 
and teacher of drawing, and at this period 
he made the acquaintance of Gibson, the 
eminent sculptor, who assisted him in 
getting into the establishment of Messrs. 
Franceys, where he soon distinguished 
himself as a draughtsman and modelist. 
Mr. Roscoe, and others in the literary and 
intellectual circles of Liverpool, were at- 
tracted by the display of his powers, and 
the productions of this his youthful period 
are described as being very beautiful. 
But he went not to Italy, like his coms 
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panion Gibson, and became a partner in 
Franceys’ house; in which occupation, 
though immersed in business, he never- 
theless adhered to lis love for the sculp- 
tor’s art, and regularly contributed to the 
exhibitions of the Liverpool Academy, of 
which he was not only one of the oldest 
and most esteemed members, but, as the 
successor of Mr. Mosses the portrait 
painter, professor of drawing in the 
Antique School. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aug. 1. At the vicarage, St. Paul’s, 
near Penzance, aged 70, the Rev. Willzam 
Oben Gurney, M.A. Rector of Aston Bot- 
trell, Salop, and for 47 years Curate of the 
former parish. He was presented to his 
living in 1823 by the Duke of Cleveland. 

Aug. 2. At Creech St. Michael, near 
Taunton, aged 63, the Rev. Henry Cres- 
well, Vicar of that parish. He was the 
fourth son of Thomas Estcourt Creswell, 
esq. many years M.P. for Cirencester, by 
his second wife, Miss Gregory, of Sherston, 
Wilts. He was instituted -to the vicarage 
of Creech St. Michael in 1813. 

Aug. 3. At Norwich, aged 73, the Rev. 
James Browne Tompson, LL.B. Vicar of 
Shropham, Perpetual Curate of Tompson, 
and Chaplain to the Court of Guardians in 
Norwich. He was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1799; was presented to 
the vicarage of Shropham in 1801 by the 
Corporation of Norwich ; appointed Chap- 
lain to the Court of Guardians in 1814, 
and presented to the chapelry of Tompson 
in 1816. 

At Clifton, in his 28th year, the Rev. 
George Hickes, Curate of one of the newly 
formed districts at Devonport; son of the 
late Dr. Hickes, of Brook-street, Bath. 
He was staying at Clifton for the benefit 
of his health, and whilst walking on the 
rocks some 200 feet above the Avon, acci- 
dentally fell down the precipice, probably 
from the slipperiness of the turf, and was 
killed on the spot. 

Aug. 8. At Southampton, aged 42, the 
Rev. John Henry Buxton, M.A. Vicar of 
Britford, near Salisbury: to which he was 
presented in Jan. 1842 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury. 

Aug. 11. At Dover, aged 49, the Rev. 
William Casaubon Purdon, Vicar of Lox- 
ley, Warwickshire. He was the second 
son of the late William Casaubon Purdon, 
esq. of Tinerana, co. Clare, a Major in the 
7th Dragoon Guards, by Deborah, eldest 
daughter of Michael Head, esq. of Derry, 
co. Tipperary, and niece to Henry first 
Lord Dunalley. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Loxley by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1837. He married July 17, 1838, 
Augusta-Louisa, only child of the Rev. 
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George Augustus Tavel, and granddaughter 
of Augustus-Henry 3d Duke of Grafton. 

At the Hague, aged 47, the Rev. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury, 
and incumbent of Winterborne Whit- 
church and Turnworth, Dorsetshire. He 
was collated to these small livings in 1830, 
and previously to the prebend in 1828, by 
the late Bishop Burgess, who thus repaid 
his own early obligations to Thomas Tyr- 
whitt, the well-known scholar and critic. 
The subject of this notice was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and graduated there in 
honours, B.A. in 1823, and M.A. in 1826, 
having been ordained at Cambridge in the 
interval. He had lately effected very great 
improvements in the church at Whit- 
church. Having left home on Monday, 
6th August, on a short visit to some re- 
lations at Brussels, he unhappily chose the 
route by Holland, and having stayed one 
clear day with a brother in London, landed 
at Rotterdam on the 9th. He arrived at 
the Hague in the afternoon of the 10th, 
having that day felt pain on his journey ; 
and there, after about eight hours’ suffering 
from Asiatic cholera, expired at three A.M. 
on Saturday the 11th. In the short in- 
tervals of pain he resigned himself to his 
Maker in fervent prayer, supported by the 
ministration of the Rev. G. A. Baker, 
acting chaplain to the English Embassy. 
His remains were interred in the cemetery 
near the town, Mr. Baker officiating ; but 
none of his family received the sad news in 
time to attend. Mr. Tyrwhitt was born at 
Stanleyhall, Shropshire, in 1802,the second 
son of the late Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. 
(afterwards of Nantyr, Denbighshire, Re- 
corder of Chester, see our Obituary of 
1836), and married, in 1837, Margaretta, 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Bridges, 
Vicar of Henstridge, Somersetshire. By 
this lady he had eight children, seven of 
whom, with their amiable mother, survive 
to lament him. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 29. In Gower-st. James Gunning 
Plunkett, esq. of Clooneagh, co. Ros- 
common. 

July 30. In Kennington-road, aged 40, 
Anne, wife of William Thomas, esq. Pay- 
master and Purser R.N. eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Seacombe, esq. surgeon, 
Betley, Staff. 

Aug. 3. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, 
Philip Windsor, esq. R.N. 

Aug. 4. At Knightsbridge, aged 27, 
Caroline-Editha, eldest dau. of T. Potter 
Macqueen, esq. 

Eliza, wife of James Leach, esq. of 
South Lambeth. 
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Aug.5. In Upper Southwick-st. aged 
76, Charlotte-Maria, relict of John Vin- 
cent Purrier, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Hoxton, aged 33, Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late David Nevill, esq. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 77, Col. 
John Richard Broadhead. He was ap- 
pointed Captain in the 32d Foot 1794, 
Major 121st Foot 1795, Lieut.-Colonel in 
the army 1801, Colonel (stationary rank) 
1810. He was on the half-pay of the 
late 121st Foot. 

Aug. 8. Aged 56, Ann-Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Albion- 
terr. Wandsworth-road. Also, within a 
few days, his mother, aged-80; and some 
days after, at Hampstead, the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, Wesleyan minister. In all, no 
less than twenty-two deaths occurred from 
eleven houses in Albion-terrace, of cholera, 
generally of only a few hours’ duration, 
the origin of which is ascribed to a well 
having been poisoned with the overflowing 
of drains during a storm late in July. 

Aug. 9. At Woolwich Common, aged 
74, Margaret, relict of Capt. George 
Maule. 

Aug. 10. Sylvia, relict of Dr. Donahoo, 
M.D. of Suffolk-pl. 

In Sutton-st. St. George’s-in-the-East, 
aged 82, Parker John Harrison, esq. 


In Ebenezer-pl. Kennington-lane, aged 
46, Adolphus W. Barnes, esq. Actuary to 
the Mitre Assurance Office. 


Aug. 11. In Camden-town, aged 53, 
Mrs. M. W. Keating, relict of the Rev. 
W. A. Keating, senior Chaplain of Madras. 

Aged 64, Joseph Bodfield, esq. of 
Milk-st. Cheapside. 

Aug. 12. In St. James’s-sq. in her 
4ith year, the Right Hon. Frances 
Countess of Dartmouth. She was second 
daughter of George late Viscount Bar- 
rington, and sister to the present Vis- 
count. She was married to the Earl of 
Dartmouth in 1829, and had fourteen chil- 
dren, who are all living. 

Aug. 12. In Buckingham-st. Adelphi, 
Andrew Duncan, esq. 

In Goswell-st. aged 74, Charles Gor- 
don, esq. 

At the apartments of her brother Mr. 
John Moore, Miss Clara Moore. She was 
the author of several beautiful works for 
young people. 

Aug. 13. In Cadogan-pl. George Tat- 
tersall, esq. youngest son of Richard Tat- 
tersall, esq. of Grosvenor-pl. 

Aug. 14. Frederick Thompson, esq. 
upwards of 40 years of the Audit Office, 
Somerset House, fourth son of the late 
Rev. Matthew Thompson, Rector of Mist- 
ley, Essex. 

At her brother-in-law's, Joshua Walker, 
esq. Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
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Allen Holford, esq. of Davenham Hall, 
Cheshire. 

In Albany-st. aged 47, Rachel-Susan- 
nah, wife of A. Peyton Phelps, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Kensington, of cholera, 
Paymaster and Purser William Maturin 
(1846). His last service was in the Snake, 
16, when she was lost at Mozambique. 

In Grosvenor-cresc. aged three weeks, 
the Hon. Mary Stanley, infant dau. of 
Lord Eddisbury. 

Aug.17. Mr. John Martin, 42 years 
clerk to the Society of Antiquaries. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Hatchard, esq. of Clapham Common, and 
formerly of Piccadilly, bookseller. She 
survived her husband only about. two 
months (see p. 210). 

In Park-st. Islington, aged 65, Henry 
Colman, esq. of Salem, Massachusetts. 

Aged 51, Frederick Elijah Thompson, 
esc, of Upper Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, and Raymond-build. Gray’s-inn. 

Aug. 18. At Vauxhall, aged 60, Cle- 
ment Hoare, esq. author of a “ Treatise 
on the Grape Vine,”’ &c. 

At Clapham, aged 30, Edward Murrell, 
esq. late of Northfleet, Kent. 

In Chatham-pl. Bridge-st. aged 74, Mrs. 
Hansard, widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
Curson Hansard, printer. 

At the house of R. R. Cheynes, esq. 
Berners-st. Mary-Ann, dau. of the late 
Samuel Rudall, esq. of Crediton. 

At Blackheath, Charles Primrose, esq. 
late of the 36th Regt. 

; Aged 71, Charles Blew, esq. of Thavies- 
inn. 

In Paradise-terrace, Holloway, aged 81, 
Abraham Carter, esq. 

Aug.19. In Montagu-sq. at her sis- 
ter’s, Lady Hales, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Lynch French, esq. of the Island of 
St. Kitt’s. 

Aged 25, Charles-Diederich, the elder 
son of Charles Windeler, esq. of Great 
Coram-st. 

Auy. 20. At Herne-hill, aged 63, Ro- 
bert Currey, esq. 

At Camden New-town, aged 70, Sarah, 
wife of James Everingham, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Kensington, aged 94, 
Frances-Maria, relict of James Barry, 
esq. of Cateaton-st. Merchant. 

At Camberwell, aged 72, Grantham 
Gace, esq. second son of the late Gran- 
tham Gace, esq. of Saltfleetby, Linc. 

At Camberwell, aged 62, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late John Lamb, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Clapham Common, aged 
74, John Dodson, esq. late of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

Aug. 23. In London, aged 74, Sarah, 
widow of Mr. Henry Hatchard, of York- 
st. Westminster, sister of the late John 
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Hatchard, esq. and aunt of the Rev. John 
Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Ply- 
mouth (see p. 210). 

Aged 14, William, the eldest son of 
Wm. Langton, esq. of Laurence Pountney- 
lane, and Wandle House, Wandsworth. 

Aged 56, Henry Hetherington. This 
well-known Radical publisher and agitator 
is amongst the victims to the cholera. 

At his son-in-law’s, in Euston-sq. aged 
87, Aaron Aarons, esq. 

Of cholera, aged 35, David Coombes, 
waterman. With his three brothers, he had 
been the successful competitor for many 
hard-earned prizes. 

In the Queen’s Prison, aged 74, Col. 
Edward Warner, late of the 26th Foot, 
having been an inmate of the prison since 
the 22d Feb. 1848. Deceased had seen a 
great deal of service ; he was a full Colonel 
in the army, and on half-pay of the Came- 
ronians. He was secretary to Sir Adam 
Williamson when he took possession of 
the island of St. Domingo from the French. 
He afterwards entered the 10th Regiment, 
and was aide-de-camp to the Earl of Har- 
rington. He assisted at the capture of 
other West India islands, and had several 
medals for distinguished services in various 
parts of the world. Verdict — Natural 
Death. 

At Putney, Harriett, dau. of the late 
Charles Shepherd, esq. of Bedford-row. 

Aug. 24. At Bermondsey, aged 76, Mrs. 
Furlonger ; also, on the 26th, aged 87, 
Mr. Timothy Furlonger; many years pro- 
prietors of the Castle House, Warminster, 
Wilts. 

Aug. 25. At Pentonville, aged 85, Mary, 
relict of John Chadwick, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Carlton Villas, Anne, wife 
of James Marshall, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 72, John Pearson 
Hayward, esq. house-painter in Newgate 
Street, and Deputy of the ward of Far- 
ringdon-within. 

At Brixton, aged 37, Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Arundel. 

Suddenly, in Tokenhouse-yard, aged 50, 
Thomas Benjamin Scutt, esq. attorney-at- 
law. 

Aug. 27. Edward James Wallace, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and Clerk to the Crown 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Bombay. 

In Park-pl. Gloucester-gate, aged 74, 
Anna, relict of Philip Stanislaus, esq. late 
of New-st. Dorset-sq. 

At. Avenue Villa, Regent’s Park, aged 
89, Col. William Langley. 

In Brixton-road, after only a few hours’ 
illness, Mr. M. Parsons, late of Regent- 
st. brother of Charles Parsons, esq. so- 
licitor, late of Temple Chambers, Fleet-st. 
whom he survived only two months. 
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In Falcon-sq. Francis Broughton, esq. 
solicitor. 

In Museum-st. aged 93, James Lowe, 
esq. late of the East India House. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. John M‘Cullom, 
esq. 
Aug. 28. At the house of her son-in- 
law, W. T. S. Daniel, esq. John-st. Bed- 
ford-row, aged 82, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. Arthur Wm. Trollope, D.D. Head 
Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

Jemima, eldest dau. of James Toplis, 
esq. of New Bridge-st. 

Aug. 29. Thomas Irons, esq. of Bromp- 
ton-crescent. 

Aged 49, John Robertson, esq. of Cam- 
berwell-grove. 

At Chelsea, aged 78, John George Henry 
Jay, esq. Mus. Doc. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, aged 
57, Capt. Charles Paget, formerly of the 
52d Light Infantry, and late of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards. 

Aug. 30. In Stanhope-st. Regent’s 
Park, aged 80, William Smith, esq. for- 
merly a Magistrate of the Cinque Ports. 

In London, aged 24, George, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Wise, D.D. 
Rector of Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, 
and of Blandford, in Dorsetshire. 

In Mornington-road, Regent’s Park, 
aged 76, George Booth, esq. 

In Clement’s-lane, Strand, in great des- 
titution and personal neglect, aged 62, 
Mr. George Tytler, draughtsman to the 
late Duke of Gloucester. More than 
thirty years ago Mr. Tytler travelled in 
Italy with Sir English Dolben, Bart. and 
he lithographed several views which he 
made there. He also compiled from his 
Italian sketches a Pictorial Alphabet, which 
was so far successful, that, after the litho- 
graphic impression was sold, it was en- 
graved in copper. Mr. Tytler also pub- 
lished in lithography a large panoramic 
view of Edinburgh. 

Mary-Ann, wife of the Rev. John Wood, 
of Canterbury House, Walworth. 

At Chelsea, aged 59, John Anderson, 
esq. formerly of Dunfermline, Fifeshire. 

The wife of G. M. Todd, of Marlborough- 
place, Old Kent-road, esq. and dau. of 
the late Thomas Henry Daniel, of Great 
Tower-st. 

Domett Finlaison, esq. of the National 
Debt Office, second son of John Finlaison, 
esq. Actuary of the National Debt. 

Terese, dau. of William Morgan, esq. 
Doughty-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Aug. 31. Suddenly, by the fall of her 
horse, aged 22, Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Wilkinson, esq. of Crouch 
End, Hornsey. 

At the Cedars, South Lambeth, aged 
63, John Hodgson, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
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QC. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, April 30, 1812, practised as a 
conveyancer, and was one of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Law of 
Real Property. 

Sept.1. Aged 53, Mr. John Christian 
Hose, only surviving son of the late John 
Daniel Hose, esq. of Ludgate-hill. 

Aged 75, Miss Jaques, for many years 
a resident of Sloane-st. 

Aged 48, Hannah, wife of Mr. David 
Nunes Carvalho, bookseller, of Fleet-st. 

At Greenwich, Crowley Millington, esq. 

Sept. 2. Aged 27, Daniel, son of Samuel 
Williams, esq. Clayton-pl. Kennington. 

Lieut. George Pawley, of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office, Horse Guards. 

Whilst in London, of cholera, Mr. Nor- 
ton Wheeler, solicitor, of Manchester, for 
many years proprietor of the Manchester 
Chronicle. 

At his son-in-law’s, J. Charlier, esq. 
Bayswater-terrace, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Cole, unattached. 

In Oxford-terr. Edgeware-road, aged 
74, John Richardson, esq. 

Aged 71, Benjamin Allingham, esq. of 
Pleasant-pl. West-sq. Lambeth. 

In Rockingham-row, New Kent-road, 
Sarah-Bingham, widow of Joseph Wells, 
esq. of Adelphi-terr. Also, on the 3rd inst. 
Mr. Thomas Henry Wells, her youngest 
son. 

In Camden-pl. Peckham, aged 72, Mrs. 
Sarah Sugden, widow. 

Sept. 3. Eliza-Ann, wife of William 
Edward Humble, M.D. and eldest dau. of 
the late Jonathan Nevill, esq. of Highbury. 

Michael L. Mason, esq. surgeon, High- 
st. Newington. 

Sept. 4. At Kensington, Elizabeth- 
Coyte, widow of the Rev. Dr. Hunt, Vicar 
of Bickleigh, Devon. 

In Porchester-terr. Bayswater, aged 59, 
Col. William Strahan, late Quartermaster- 
Gen. of the Madras Army. He was a 
cadet of 1807, and was attached to the 
39th N. Inf. of which he became Lieut. - 
Colonel, 1835. 

In Tonbridge-pl. New-road, Frederick 
Palmer, esq. of Mitre-court Chambers, 
Temple. 

At Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 51, 
Emma, wife of Goodenough Hayter, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 58, Frances-Sarah, 
wife of Richard Drake, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Turnham-green, aged 78, 
Sarah, widow of William Crighton, esq. of 
Brentford. 

In Marlborough-road, St. John’s Wood, 
Henry Howard, esq. 

At Albany-cottage, aged 54, Ann-Har- 
man, only dau. of the late Edward Skin- 
ner, esq. of Float, Udimore, Sussex, and 
relict of George King, esq. Icklesham. 
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Sept. 6. Aged 33, Joseph Woods, esq. 
of Barge-yard Chambers, Bucklersbury. 

Sept. 8. While on a visit to Mr. T. 
Ewens, Queen’s-road, Homerton, aged 86, 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, late Alderman of 
the ward of Portsoken. He was formerly 
an oil merchant in Aldgate, and connected 
with the Romford bank, but failed in busi- 
ness. He was elected Alderman in 1833, 
and served Mayorin 1840-1. He resigned 
his gown in 1844. He has lately been a 
pensioner of the Charter House. Verdict 
—Natural death. 

Sept. 7. Catherine, wife of Thomas 
Lloyd, surgeon, of New Basinghall-st. 

In Holland-pl. Clapham-road, aged 48, 
og Saunders, esq. of Queen-st. Cheap- 
side. 

Sept. 8. In Lambeth, of cholera, Mr, 
James Farrell, a gentleman well known 
for many years past as a provider of the 
‘* ways and means ’”’ for certain Irish Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Sept. 10. At his residenge, Wandsworth- 
common, aged 86, James Beveridge, esq. 





Beps.—Aug. 14. At Leighton Buzzard, 
suddenly, at the residence of his brother, 
aged 53, Henry Olley, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Hinxworth, George Fisher, 
at the great age of 106 years. He was 
born at Roxton, and, until the last five 
years, employed himself in gardening and 
other out-of-door pursuits. His memory 
was good to the last. 

Sept. 2. At Bedford, aged 83, Mrs. 
Elger. 

Berxs.—Aug. 27. At Reading, Father 
Dominic, of Poplar House, Hampstead. 

Lately. At Twyford, in his 48th year, 
Andw. Peak, esq. solicitor, late of Leicester. 

Sept. 1. At Abingdon, P. Blundell, esq. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 5. Mildred, widow of 
Francis Pope, esq. 34th Reg. and late of 
Prince’s Risborough. 

Aug. 20. At Stony Stratford, Charles- 
Durell, son of John Hemery, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Olney, where he had re- 
sided about fifteen years, aged 66, Mons. 
Neudegg, leaving a widow, son, and dau. 
who were dependent upon his exertions. 
He was by birth of the kingdom of Hano- 
ver, and, entering the army, served in the 
Peninsular war until the peace after the 
battle of Waterloo, and held the office of 
Secretary in the army for several years. 
For about five years he was Professor of 
French and German at the military college, 
Sandhurst. 

Aug. 30. Of paralysis, Miss Smith, of 
Chesham. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Aug. 10. Aged 21, Wil- 
liam Tyrie, esq. of St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, youngest son of John G. Tyrie, 
esq. of Kensington-garden-terrace. 
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Aug. 26. At Cambridge, aged 75, the 
Marchese di Spineto, teacher of the Italian 
language in that university. He was in- 
terpreter at the trial of Queen Caroline, 
having come over to this country during 
the former revolutionary war of Europe. 

Aug. 27. At her son’s house, Cam- 
bridge, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. George Maddison, of Ackworth, 
Yorkshire. 

At Cambridge, aged 65, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walters, formerly of Rugeley, Staffordsh. 

Auy. 28. At Chatteris, aged 82, Miss 
Holden, dau. of the late Rev. William 
Holden, upwards of 31 years Vicar of that 
place, who died in 1803. 

Cornwa.i.—Aug. 13. At Lanwithan, 
aged 74, William Foster, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Kenwyn, Truro, the resi- 
dence of her father, the Rev. Prebendary 
Cornish, aged 26, Esther-Anne, wife of 
Rev. Dr. Morrice, minister of St. Andrew’s 
chapel, Plymouth. 

CuMBERLAND.— Aug. 18. At Carleton- 
hall, aged 65, deseph Burrow, esq. 

Dersy.—Aug..29. At Derby, aged 
79, John Gamble, esq. 

Drvon.—Aug. 21. 
Henry Harris, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Bradninch, Surah, relict 
of John Charlton Yeatman, esq. of Gars- 
ton-house, Frome, only dau. of the late 

‘Rev. Thomas Tanner, Incumbent of 
Bradninch. 

At Plymouth, aged 60, Mary- Ann, relict 
of Lieut. Hiatt, R.N. 

At Tiverton, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict 
of Richard Melhuish, esq. late of Bradford 
Witheridge. 

Aug. 26. AtStoke, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Beer, esq. and mother of the 
Mayor of Devonport. 

Accidentally drowned while bathing, at 
Budleigh Salterton, aged 22, Joseph- 
Francis, youngest son of the late J. H. 
Merivale, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Teignmouth, Susan, wife 
of John George Kentish, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Sidmouth, aged 84, 
Catharine, relict of the late Benjamin 
Kennet Dawson, esq. of Sandal Magna, 
Yorkshire. 

At the residence of his father-in-law, J. 
W. Snell, esq. of Heavitree, aged 31, Mr. 
George Jenner, son of the late Thomas 
Jenner, esq. of Windsor. 

At Exeter, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Shapter, M.D. 

At Bradley-house, aged 76, Anna-Maria, 
widow of Francis Hare Naylor, esq. of 
Hurstmonceux-place, Sussex. 

Aug. 31. Accidentally drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat in the Hamoaze, in his 
13th year, the Hon. Thomas Edward Paget 
ae eldest son and heir of Lord Graves. 


At Plymouth, 
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He was a naval cadet belonging to the 
Southampton flag-ship, but was serving 
on board the Impregnable. 

Sept. 5. At Hopton Cottage, near 
Stratton, aged 78, Mary, relict of Richard 
Burdon Bray, esq. late of Hopton. 

Sept.7. At Chudleigh, aged 72, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Mr. Henry Holman Mugg, 
of that place. 

Sept.8. At Dawlish, aged 73, Eleanor, 
relict of Daniel Garrett, esq. 

Sept.8. At Exeter, Mr. White, butcher, 
of Shadwell. He was the son of poor 
parents at Crediton, and about 30 years 
ago went to Exeter and two years after 
to London, where he procured a situation 
with a butcher in Shadwell, with whom he 
lived many years. After his master’s 
death he commenced business on his own 
account, brought up a large family, and 
by industry and perseverance realised a 
handsome fortune, his friends say not less 
than 20,0002. 

Sept. 10. At Mount Radford, aged 
90, Edward Trapp Pilgrim, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Southernhay, aged 60, 
Zephyrretta - Charlotte - Mary, wife of 
Rear-Adm. Gustavus Stupart. Her maiden 
name was Hyndham, and she became the 
second wife of the Admiral in 1812. 

Dorset.— Aug. 14. At Blandford, 
Septimus Smith, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Handley, aged 66, Mrs. 
Biles, relict of B. Biles, esq. 

Aug. 19. At Corfe-castle, aged 82, 
Joseph Willis, esq. steward to the late 
Ear! of Eldon for upwards of half a cen- 
tury. 

At Poole, aged 35, the wife of Capt. 
Mitchell, E.1.C. now living at Rodwell. 
Whether she was accidentally drowned or 
otherwise remains a mystery. She had 
been married only about four months. 

Sept.9. At Delapré-house, Bridport, 
aged 86, Robert Graves, esq. M.D. 

Duruam.—Aug. 29. In Old Elvet, 
Durham, aged 67, Frances, wife of John 
Ward, esq. and dau. of the late Hon. 
Admiral John Leveson Gower, by Frances, 
dau. of Adm. the Hon. E. Boscawen, by 
Frances, dau. of William Evelyn Glanville, 
esq. a lady well known in the fashionable 
and literary circles of her day. 

Aug. 31. Aged 50, Peter Allan, who 
had hewn himself a suite of a dozen rooms 
out of the magnesian limestone rock at 
Marsden, on the sea-coast, between South 
Shields and Monkwearmouth. He died of 
inflammation; and, on Sunday, Sept. 2, his 
remains were interred at Whitburn, in the 
presence of his aged father and mother, 
both of them upwards of 84 years old. 

Essex.—Aug. 4. At West Ham, aged 
aaa widow of Lieut. Jacob Adams, 
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Aug. 13. At Bishop’s Hall, aged 58, 
John George Norbury, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Dagenham Park, the Hon. 
Lady Neave. She was Mary, youngest 
dau. of James-Everard ninth Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour, by his cousin Mary- 
Christiana, eldest dan. of Henry the eighth 
lord ; was married in 1827 to Sir Richard 
Digby Neave, Bart. and had issue a nume- 
rous family. 

Sept. 4. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Warley Berracks, aged 63, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry George Jackson, Royal Art. 

GuLovucester.—July 26. At Stone- 
house, near Stroud, aged 34, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Drayton Wintle, Per- 
petual Curate of Thurgoland, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 15. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 67, 
Comm. Robert Baldey, R.N. He entered 
the Navy as midshipman of the Renown 
74, and in April 1802 was midshipman of 
Lord Collingwood’s flag ship, Barfleur. 
He served continually up to 1821, having 
been promoted to Lieut. Sept. 1809. His 
last ship was the Leven 24, the command 
of which he assumed on the death of Capt. 
Bartholomew, in surveying the coast of 
Africa, the Azores, and Cape Verdes; and 
on his arrival at Spithead was confirmed 
in his promotion to the rank of Com- 
mander, Feb. 1821. He has been on 
half-pay ever since. 

Aug. 16. At Cheltenham, aged 71, 
Capt. Robert Hay, late of the H.E.I.C, 
Naval Service. 

Aug. 23. Aged 94, Arthur Palmer, 
sen. esq. of Park-row, Bristol. 


Aug. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
John Pugh, esq. 
Aug. 25. At Hanham Hall, Samuel 


Whittuck, esq. He had been in the com- 
mission of the peace, and a deputy-lieut. 
for Gloucestershire, for nearly forty years. 

Aug. 28. At Bristol, at an advanced 
age, Ann, relict of John Busvine, esq. of 
that city. 

Hants.—Aug.10. At Southview, Isle 
of Wight, Georgiana, wife of James Coape, 
esq. and only dau. of the late George H. 
Arnold, esq. of Ashby Lodge, Northamp- 
tonsbire. 

Aug. 25. Drowned, off Southsea, Mr. 
Allen, who had recently established a pri- 
vate school at that place, and had been one 
of the masters of St. Paul’s School, South- 
sea, for more than 20 years. He has left 
a widow and four daughters. 

Aug. 26. At Southampton, aged 59, 
James Thompson, esq. formerly of George- 
st. Hanover-sq. 

Aug. 28. At Conway House, Ryde, 


Isle of Wight, aged 81, Mrs. Frances Fitz- 
williams. 

Aug. 30. At Christchurch, aged 71, 
John Aldridge, esq. 

Gent. Mage. Vou. XXXII. 
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Sept. 9. At Southampton, aged 53, 
Frangois V. M. Moreau, esq. nephew cf 
Gen. Moreau. 


Sept. 13. At Wellington Lodge, I. W. 
W. B. Astley, esq. 
Sept. 17. At Mirables, in the Isle of 


Wight, aged 92, Mrs. Henrietta Jane Ar- 
nold, eldest dau. of General George Mor- 
rison, formerly Colonel of the 4th Regi- 
ment and Quartermaster-General to the 
forces. She was the second wife of George 
Arnold, esq. (Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber,) of Ashby Legers, Northampton- 
shire, and Mirables, Isle of Wight, only 
son of Lumley Arnold, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of Ashby Legers aforesaid, grandson 
of George Arnold, esq. by his second wife 
Anne, dau. of Edmund Bromwich, esq. of 
Daventry, formerly Lord of the Manor of 
Barby, co. Northampton, which manor, 
with his estate in Ashby Legers, the said 
George Arnold purchased in the year 1718. 
In 1725 he had confirmed by the College 
of Arms the following coat: Gules, a 
chevron engrailed argent, guttée de poix, 
cotised or, between three pheons or ; crest, 
A demy tiger reguardant sable bezanté, 
maned and tufted or, holding between his 
paws a pheon or; in which grant it is 
stated that a relationship was allowed be- 
tween the family of Arnold of Llanyangle, 
co. Monmouth, and the father of the said 
George Arvold, viz. George Arnold, esq. 
of St. Anne’s, Westminster, (formerly of 
Dorsetshire,) who, with his eldest son 
Richard Arnold, esq. Deputy Secretary at 
War, are buried in St. Anne’s church, 
Soho. Mrs. Henrietta Jane Arnold had 
issue three sons, George-Henry, of Ashby 
Legers; Edward-John- Richard, late Lieut. 
in the 11th Light Dragoons; and James- 
William, in holy orders, D.D. The two 
former died in her lifetime without legiti- 
mate male issue. 

Hererorp.—May 27. Aged 73, John 
Seager, esq. lay Rector of Welch Bicknor. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 35, Frances, 
second surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Wn. Davies, of Talgarth, Brecon. 

At Trelough, aged 84, Eliza George, 
only sister of the late Rev. John George, 
Rector of Grosmont, Monmouthshire. 

At Ledbury, aged 72, Timothy Spencer, 
esq. of the firm of Webb, Spencer, and 
Moore, bankers, of that town. 

Herrs.—Aug.7. At Hertford, Catha- 
rine-Ann-Jenner, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Edw. Bourchier, Rector of Bramfield. 

Aug.17. At Watford, the residence of 
her son, R. A. Kerrison, esq. aged 72, 
Hannah, widow of Thomas Allday Kerri- 
son, esq. 

Aug. 19. At Bushey, near Watford, 
aged 29, William Henry Balls, esq. 

Aug.20, AtSawbridgeworth, aged73, 

3L 
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Miss Betty Hartley, dau. of John Hartley, 
esq. of Newton, Yorkshire. 

Huntinepon.—Aug. 18. At the rec- 
tory, Sawtrey All Saints, aged 85, Robert 
Birch, esq. formerly of Holme Hall, Derb. 

Aug. 19. At Eynesbury, aged 66, Ca- 
therine-Hatley, widow of. Wm. Stevens, 
esq. Capt. 3d Buffs. 

Kent.—Aug. 11. At the vicarage, aged 
58, Mary-Neville, wife of the Rev. James 
Peto, Vicar of Preston, near Faversham. 

Aug. 13. At Margate, aged 43, Jane, 
wife of David Landell Chambers, esq. of 
Guildford-st. Russell-sq.; and, Aug. 18, 
aged 18, Sarah-Collins, youngest dau. of 
the above. 

Aug. 15. At Ramsgate, aged 80, Ben- 
jamin Ricketts, esq. late Capt. in the East 
Kent Militia. 

Aug. 19. At Ramsgate, aged 47, Susan, 
wife of Professor W. J. Schweitzer. 

At Gillingham, Elizabeth-Gardner, dau. 
of J. Chenowith, esq. R.N. 

Aug. 20. At Dover, aged 81, Gratton 
Hart, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Gravesend, aged 82, Mrs. 
Sophia Graff. 

4ug. 22. At Margate, aged 57, Anna, 
wife of Charles Cradock, esq. of Burton- 
crescent. 

Aug. 23. At Gillingham vicarage, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. John Page, D.D. 

Aug. 27. At Canterbury, Mary-Ellen, 
wife of Henry G, Austin, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 24, Martha, only 
dau. of the late J. H. Vizetelly, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Canterbury, aged 69, John 
Neame, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Dover, aged 19, 1st Lieut. 
George Bruce Traherne, Royal Artillery. 

Lately. At Herne Bay, Frederica-Anne, 
widow of G. White, esq. of Kensington. 

Sept. 1. At Chatham, Thomas Dods- 
worth, esq. late of the Colonial Office. 

At Ramsgate, Elizabeth Johnston, of 
Milton next Gravesend, relict of William 
Johnston, esq. 

At Wingham-house, aged 67, Mrs. 
Elgar, widow of Stephen Elgar, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Canterbury, Mrs. Hysted. 

At Gravesend, aged 21, Francis Durell 
Pratt, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Pratt, esq. M.C.R.S. 

Sept. 3. At Barham, aged 83, Char- 
lotte, relict of John Harrison, esq. of 
Denne-hill. 

Sept. 4. Aged 71, John Morgan, sur- 
geon, Ordnance Hospital, Dover. 

At Canterbury, aged 59, W. White, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Gravesend, aged 37, James 
Emanuel Wich, esq. of Antwerp, and of 
the city of London, Indigo-broker. 

Of cholera, at Dover, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Geo. Jackson, commanding officer of Royal 
Artillery. He attained his rank in 1839. 


Sept. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
59, Robert William Dallas, esq. only son 
of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice 
Dallas. 

Sept. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
85, Sarah, relict of Matthew Consett, esq. 
of Guildford-st. 

Lancaster.—Aug. 24. Aged 53, John 
Udny, M.D. surgeon, superintendent of 
the Cholera Hospital, Toxteth Park. 

Aug. 31. In Liverpool, aged 70, An- 
drew Low, esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Aug.3. Aged 48, 
Mark Snelson, esq. solicitor, of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. 

Lincotn.—July 25. At Burton-hall, 
aged 16, the Hon. Eliza Edome Monson, 
eldest dau. of Lord Monson. 

Aug. 24. At Spalding, aged 85, Abra- 
ham Catto, esq. formerly Assistant Com- 
missioner of Excise. 

Mippesex. — 4uy. 13. At Hadley, 
aged 25, Ford Addison, esq. youngest son 
of the late John Addison, esq. of Ho- 
merton. 

Aug. 15. At Hillingdon, aged 43, Al- 
fred Way Reynard, esq. M.A. barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of the late Francis Rey- 
nard, esq. of Reading. He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, May 2, 1834. 

Aug. 19. At Finchley, Rebecca, wife 
of James Corrie, esq. M.D. and dau. of 
the late Rev. John Humphreys, LL.D. 

Aug. 21. At Ruislip, aged 76, Sarah, 
relict of John Tiplady, esq. 

Aug. 27. At her brother’s, William 
Field, esq. Kingsbury Green, aged 46, 
Mary, widow of John Gould, esq. of St. 
Alban’s, Herts. 

Sept. 5. Aged 65, John Pawley, esq. 
of Acton, and formerly of Farningham. 

Sept. 9. At Teddington, aged 30, 
George Baring Kemp, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Sept 2. At Monmouth, 
aged 75, Thomas Griffin Phillpotts, esq. 
one of the oldest inhabitants of the town, 
and in the commission of the peace for 
the county. 

NorFro.k.— Aug. 10. At Norwich, 
aged 60, Charlotte, third dau. of the late 
Baker Rackham, esq. of Guton-hall, 
Booton. 

Aug. 16. Suddenly, of paralysis, aged 
73, H. Simons, esq. 

Aug. 19. Of apoplexy, aged 61, Mr. 
Robert Aylmer, of Fincham-hall. He was 
considered an excellent farmer, and ranked 
very high as a breeder of sheep. He had 
been expected by a large number of gen- 
tlemen on the following day at the resi- 
dence of his son, Mr. Hugh Aylmer, of 
West Dereham. 

Sept. 1. At Cockley Clay-hall, near 
Swaffham, Esther, the wife of Theopbilus 
Russell Buckworth, esq. 
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Sept. 8. Aged 68, John Wright, esq. 
of Kilverstone, near Thetford, long known 
as an active and intelligent magistrate. 
He descended from a family seated at 
Kilverstone from the reign of Henry VII. 
and was the son of the Rev. John Wright, 
Rector of Tatterford with Tattersett, in 
Norfolk, by his second wife Anna-Maria, 
only dau. of Thomas Rolfe Peirson, esq. of 
Middleton, Norfolk. He married in 1809 
Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. Zacha- 
riah Rose, Rector of Broughton, co. North- 
ampton. He succeeded to the Kilverstone 
estate on the death of his cousin, Charles 
Wright, esq. who died s. p. 

NortTHAmptTon.—Aug.6. At Higham 
Ferrers, aged 40, Owen Parker, esq. 

Aug. 9. At Kettering, in her 68th 
year, Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
William Roughton, sen. esq. 

Aug. 11. At the vicarage, West Had- 
don, aged 43, Margaret-Millicent, wife of 
the Rev. Hugh M. Spence. 

Aged 82, Charlotte, widow of Thomas 
Seymour Hyde, esq. Major in the North- 
amptonshire Militia, Assistant Master of 
the Ceremonies, and Marshal in the house- 
hold of her majesty the Queen. 

Aug. 27. At Kettering, aged 67, Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. R. Vevers, 
Rector of that place, and sister to the Lady 
of Lord Chief Justice Denman. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Avg. 19. Anna- 
Maria, relict of Gawen Aynesley Mitford, 
esq. of Little Harle Tower, and grand- 
dau. of the tenth Lord Teynham. She 
was the second dau. of the Hon. Philip 
Roper, by Barbara, second dau. of Launce- 
lot Lyttleton, esq. and was married in 
1793. 

Norrs.—Aug. 21. Aged 56, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Williams, Rector 
of Gedling. 

Auy. 28. At Orston-hall, aged 74, Su- 
sanna, relict of W. R. Middlemore, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 11. At Henley-on- 
Thames, aged 77, Johu Henry Judson, 
esq. 47 years a medical practitioner at 
Ware, Herts. 

Aug. 17. At Henley-on-Thames, 
George Ravens Pearson, esq. of Rother- 
hithe. 

SaLop.—Aug. 16. At Chetwynd Lodge, 
Anne - Frances -Cooper, wife of Robert 
Fisher, esq. and grand-dau. of the late 
Edward Fleming, esq. of Sildon Castle. 

Somerset.—Aug. 13. At Montvale 
House, aged 56, Major Henry Spry, of 
the Royal Marines, second son of the late 
Rev. John Spry, Vicar of Ugborough. 

Aug.17. At Furnham House, Chard, 
aged 66, Ann, relict of Wm. Leman, esq. 

Auy. 18. At Widcombe, Bath, aged 
37, Mrs. Ann Clark. 

Aug. 20. At Willow Lodge; near Taun- 
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ton, aged 64, Lieut.-Col. Charles Collis, 
late of H.M. 24th Reg. Infantry. 

Aug. 26. At Bath, Caroline-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late William Mitford, 
esq. of Pitshill. 

At Wells, aged 65, Margaret, widow of 
Joseph Lovell Lovell, esq. 

Aug.31. At Portishead, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of John Michael Shenstone, esq. of 
London. 

Sept.1. At Bath, Maynard-Anne, widow 
of the Rev. W. M. Blencowe, and dau. of 
the late Col. Rochfort. 

Sept. 2. At Bath, Maria, relict of Adm. 
Sir William Hargood, G.C.B. G.C.H. 
She was the dau. of Thomas Somers Cocks, 
esq. banker at Charing Cross (brother to 
Charles first Lord Somers), and sister to 
the wife of Adm. Sir James Nicoll Morris, 
K.C.B. She was married in 1811, and 
left a widow in 1839. See the memoir of 
Sir William Hargood in our vol. xtv. p. 
205. 

Sept. 10. At Shepton Mallett, aged 52, 
Wm. Grist, esq. surgeon. 

Surrotx.—Auy. 24. At Aspen Lodge, 
Sudbury, aged 65, George Trenchard, esq. 

Aug. 25. Aged 90, Sarah, relict of John 
Brooks, esq. Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aug. 26. At Beccles, aged 86, Deliana, 
relict of William Crisp, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Woodbridge, Miss Stodart, 
dau. of the late Matthew Stodart, esq. of 
the firm of Stodart and Co. pianoforte 
manufacturers, London, and of Broxted 
House, Sutton. 

Sept.4. At Pakefield, after giving birth 
to twins, one of whom survives, Martha, 
wife of the Rev. J. Rumpf, Curate of that 
parish. : 

Surrey.—Aug. 16. At East Sheen, 
aged 72, Frances, relict of Col. Clayton, 
of Stone-hall. 

Aug. 17. At the Rookery, Lower Toot- 
ing, where from his infancy he had lived, 
aged 67, Robert Clarke, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Benjamin Hamilton, esq. 
of Croydon Common. 

At Merton Grove, Mary-Frances, wife 
of Alexander Atherton Park, esq. 

Aug. 28. At Croydon, John Lawrie, 
esq. of Charles-st. St. James’s-square, and 
Sydenham, Kent. 

At Norwood, aged 55, John Francis 
Maubert, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Thames Ditton, Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late William Ed- 
wards, esq. 

Sept.1. At Stockwell, aged 40, Dr. 
James Leatham Clarke, surgeon R.N. 
late of Her Majesty’s ship Hydra. 

At Westfield-lodge, Kingston, aged 72, 
Sarah, the wife of Richard Atkins, esq. 

Sept.3. At Farnham Castle, Mrs. 
Sumner, wife of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
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chester. She was the dau. of J. P. Mau- 
noir, esq. and was married in 1816. 

Sept. 4. William Tubb, esq. of Little 
Bookham, near Letherhead. 

Sept. 6. Major Hardy Simmons, esq. 
eldest surviving son of the late Nathaniel 
Simmons, of Gloucester-lodge, Croydon. 

Sept. 7. At Weston-green, Thames 
Ditton, aged 54, Henry Edmonds, esq. 

At Norwood, aged 84, Lady Hamlyn 
Williams, relict of Sir James Hamlyn 
Williams, Bart. of Clovelly Court, North 
Devon, and Edwinsford, Carmarthenshire. 
She was Diana, daughter of Abraham Whit- 
aker,esq.; was married before 1790, and was 
left a widow in 1829, having had issue three 
sons, the present Baronet, Capt. Charles 
Hamlyn Williams, R.N., the Rev. Or- 
lando Williams, Rector of Clovelly ; and 
three daughters, Diana, unmarried ; Ara- 
bella, late Lady Barham ; and Charlotte, 
late wife of Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. 

At Burtinshot, aged 64, David Langton, 
esq. late of Staple-inn, London, solicitor. 

Sept. 8. At Streatham Common, aged 
73, Samuel Cleaver, esq. 

Sussex.—Aug. 19. At Brighton, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Joseph John West, M.D. 

Aug. 20. At Hastings, aged 32, Susan, 
wife of Hugh Vans Hathorn, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

4ug. 22. At Brighton, of apoplexy, aged 
62, highly reSpected, William Rapley, esq. 
one of the chief clerks of H. M. Station- 
ery Office, and examiner of Accounts in the 
Printing Department. Mr. Rapley was 
brought up to the printing business in the 
office of the late Andrew Strahan, M.P. 
the king’s printer. He has left one son, 
in the firm of Messrs. Rapley and Welch- 
man, manufacturing-jewellers, Dean-street, 
Soho. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Thomas But- 
ler, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Brighton, aged 79, James 
Gale, esq. formerly of Shadwell and Epp- 
ing Forest. 

Aug. 27. At Littlehampton, Augustus 
Barrington Price Powell Hamilton, esq. 
second son of the late Adm. Charles 
Powell Hamilton, and grandson of Lord 
Ann Hamilton. 

Sept. 2. At Hastings, aged 58, Henry 
Metcalfe, esq. of Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. and 
Hawsted House, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 
He was the only son of Christopher Barton 
Metcalfe, esq. and obtained an accession of 
fortune as heir to his grand-uncle, Philip 
Metcalfe, esq. M.P., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 
one of the executors of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. He married Frances-Jane, dau. of 
Martin Whish, esq. Commissioner of Ex- 
cise, and by that lady, who died in 1830, 
he has left issue three sons. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, aged 70, John 


Downes, esq. late of Laurence Pountney- 
lane. 

Sept.5. After a few hours’ illness, at 
Hastings, aged 58, William Cash, of Peck- 
ham-rye, and Wood-st. Cheapside, one of 
the Society of Friends. He was a Director 
of the Brighton Railway, and Chairman of 
the late Eastern Counties Court of In- 
quiry ; also a Director of the National 
Provident Institution. 

Sept.6. At Lewisham, aged77, Martha, 
relict of S. Hurst, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Brighton, aged 70, Rich- 
ard Tamplin, esq. 

Sept. 8. At Hastings, aged 80, Richard 
Byham, Secretary to the Ordnance. 

Sept. 10. At Hastings, Frances-Sims 
Weir, younger dau. of the late John Weir, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

Warwicx.—Aug. 22. At Leamington, 
aged 67, Charles Henry Barber, esq. 
Queen’s Counsel, late of Twickenham. 
He was called to the bar at Gray’s-inn 
July 6, 1810, and to the rank of King’s 
Counsel, 27 Dec.. 1834. 

Aug. 27. Aged 75, John Greaves, esq. 
of Radford Semele. 

Lately, At Birmingham, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Jarman, formerly and for many 
years a member of the Bath Theatrical 
Company. 

Witts.—Aug. 13. At Devizes, Mr. 
Wm. Bayntun, son of the Rev. E. Bayn- 
tun, Rector of Bromham. 

Aug. 17. At Corton, aged 62, Ambrose 
Patient, esq. 

Aug. 22. .At Salisbury, after a few 
hours’ illness, Catherine-Sarah, wife of 
Charles George Brodie, esq. of that city, 
and eldest dau. of Walter Ray, esq. Tos- 
tock, Suffolk. 

Aug. 24. Aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Cooper, esq. solicitor, of Sa- 
lisbury. 

Sept. 1. At Tisbury, Mrs. Shipman, 
third dau. of the late Francis Blundell, 
esq. of Fovant, anda descendant of the 
late Rev. Samuel Blundell, formerly Rec- 
tor of Codford St. Mary. 

Sept.5. At Erle Stoke Park, aged 18, 
Julia-Hay, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bart. 

Sept.10. At the vicarage, Corsham, 
aged 15, Louisa- Henrietta, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. W. C. Benneti, M.A. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 27, Eliezer, second son of 
John Montefiore, esq. of Barbados. 

At the Hill, near Worcester, in his 66th 
year, George Allies, esq. 

York.—-Aug. 15. At Hovingham-hall, 
aged 19, Sophia-Harviet, eldest dau. of 
Sir William Worsley, Bart. 

4ug. 21. At Harrowgate, Lieut.-Col. 
Sampson Stawell, of the 12th Lancers. 
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He served with the Walcheren expedition; 
and subsequently in the Peninsula, where 
he was Aide-de-camp to General Chowne, 
and at Waterloo. His commissions were, 
Ensign 36th Foot 1801, Lieut. 1802, 
Lieut. 54th Foot 1804, Capt. 99th Foot 
1805, Capt. 12th Dragoons 1806, brevet 
Major 1815, Major 12th Dragoons 1819, 
Lieut.-Colonel 1827; Colonel in the 
army 1838. 

Aug, 22. In her 32d year, Anne-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Henry Revell, of the East 
Bank, Sheffield, and Darfield House, 
Yorkshire, gentleman, and only child of 
the late John Knight, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 21. At Scarborough, aged 23, 
John, youngest son of the Jate Jeremiah 
Rawson, esq. of Green Royde, near Ha- 
lifax. 

Aug. 30. At Headingley, near Leeds, 
aged 36, William, son of the late David 
Musgrave, esq. timber merchant, Leeds. 

At Doncaster, of apoplexy, aged 60, 
Thomas Brooke, esq. solicitor, Clerk of 
the Peace for that borough. 

Aug. 31. At Great Driffield, at the 
house of his uncle, Manuel Kirby, esq. 
aged 25, John, third and eldest ‘surviving 
son of the late Mr. J. M. Kirby, of Toft 
House, near Pocklington. 

Sept. 9. At Beverley, aged 48, Thomas 
Almack, esq. late of Bishop Burton. 

Wates.—Aug. 16. Aged 71, Henry 
Palmer, esq. of Gelleswich, Milford, Pem- 
brokeshire, and of Carew Castle, St. Tho- 
mas-in-the-Vale, Jamaica. 

Aug. 18. Drowned, whilst bathing on 
the shore at Abergele, Philip-Wythen, 
youngest son of the late John Jones Bate- 
inan, esq. of Pentre-mawr, Denbighshire, 
and Portland-pl. Londoa, whose death we 
recorded in p. 326. 

Aug. 19. At Cardiff, Charles Henry, 
third son of the late Ezekiel Harman, 
esq. of Theobalds, Herts. 

Lately. At Neath, aged 40, Emblin, 
wife of Mr. T. Hargreaves, solicitor ; aged 
6, Anne, dau. of the above. 

Very suddenly, at Maesmelan, near 
New Radnor, aged 89, Mr. T. Probert, 
many years coroner of the borough of 
Radnor. 

Scorianp.—Aug. 18. At Leith, Walter 
Bruce, esq. M.D. 

In Dundee, aged 90, William Flower- 
den, descendant of Edward Flowerden, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Aug. 30. Dr. Adams, resident physi- 
cian in the Clyde-st. Hospital, Glasgow. 
Having had occasion to make use of a 
quantity of chloroform, he took several 
doses himself to try its strength, but with- 
out any serious consequence ; however, 
on repeating this dangerous experiment, 


he no sooner applied it to his lips than he 
immediately fell back and expired. 

Lately. Drowned, with his servant, 
in the Loch of Watten, in consequence of 
a sudden squall, Charles Forsyth, esq. 
Sheriff Substitute of Caithness-shire. He 
had held that office for a year and a half. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 11. At Dublin, after 
a few hours’ illness, Lieut. Samuel Snell- 
ing, of the 40th Regt. 

Auy. 23. At Ballincollig, Lieut. Ro- 
bert Morgan, R.N. after receiving from 
the Admiralty, the evening before, a medal 
and clasps for his services. 

Aug. 25. At Dublin, aged 31, Capt. 
Henry Holbech, 60th Royal Rifles, young- 
est son of William Holbech, esq. of Farn- 
borough, Warwickshire. 

Aug. 26. In Dublin, aged 69, Cusach 
Roney, esq. M.D.; and on the previous 
day, aged 41, his only dau. Charlotte, 
wife of Edward Dillon, esq. 

Lately. In the county of Sligo, of 
cholera, Mrs. Norcott, dau. of Sir James 
Crofton, Bart.;—Mr. Montgomery Blair; 
—Mr. Archibald Montgomery;—and Dr. 
White, surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

At Sligo, of cholera, Thomas Little, 
M.D. an eminent medical practitioner. 

At Belfast, of cholera, George Suffern, 
esq. ex-mayor of Belfast, and a candidate 
for the representation of the borough at 
the last general election ;—also, aged 59, 
Miss Suffern, his only sister. 

Sept. 3. In Dublin, of cholera, Major 
Geo. Edw. Turner, of the Royal Artillery, 
and Master of the Horse to the Lord 
Lieut. second surviving son of Major-Gen. 
Charles Turner, commanding the Cork 
District. The deceased was honoured by 
a mark of special notice from her Majesty, 
upon her departure from Ireland, by re- 
ceiving from her hands a handsome dia- 
mond ring. He owed his appointment in 
the Viceregal household from having at- 
tracted the favour of Lord Clarendon 
while serving with the Royal Artillery in 
Spain. 

At Mount Merrion, near Dublin, in his 
80th year, Mr. William Murphy, the emi- 
nent Smithfield salesmaster, and reputed 
to be one of the wealthiest men engaged 
in that branch of trade. His estates in 
Meath and Roscommon are valued at 
12,0002. per annum, and the profits on his 
business at 8,000. more, besides large 
funded property. 

Sept. 7. At Wexford, in his 70th year, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Keatinge, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ferns. 

GuernsEY.—Aug. 14. At Ashburton- 
house, aged 37, Susanna, wife of James 
Whitton Arundell, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Guernsey, Lieut. James 
Balfour Robertson (1806), third son of 
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the late Arthur Robertson, esq. of Inches, 
co. Inverness, by Katherine, dau. of Jas. 
Lawrie, esq. of Burngrange and Lappie, 
co. Kinross. 

JERSEY.—Aug.19. In Jersey, in the 
prime of life, Mr. M. A. Nattali, the 
highly-respected bookseller, of Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden. He was brought 
up in the establishment of Longman and 
Co. of Paternoster-row, and will be sin- 
cerely regretted by a large circle of friends. 

Aug. 28. Mr. John Coates, son of the 
late Henry Coates, esq. of Salisbury. 

East Inpies.—May 7. At Kyouk 
Phyos, Lieut. J. D. Harris, 20th Madras 
N. Inf. 

May 20. On march te Bangalore, 
Lieut. W. G. Cassidy, H.M. 54th Foot, 

May 27. At Kampter, Capt. J. Whit- 
lock, 8th Madras Cav. 

May 30. At Saugor, Brigadier John 
Wallace, commanding the Madras troops 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
He was a cadet of 1810, Major 46th N. 
Tof. 1834. 

June 20. At Lahore, Daniel Augustus 
Sandford, esq. Ensign in the 2d Euro- 
peans, third son of the Rev. John Sand- 
ford, Vicar of Dunchurch. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Leaves from the Journal of a 
Subaltern during the Campaign in the 
Punjaub.’’ 

June 22. At Mooltan, Lieut. William 
Henry Anderson, of the Bombay Artillery, 
fourth son of the late John Anderson, esq. 
of the Penang Civil Service. 

June 30. At Tranquebar, aged 25, 
John, second son of Dr. Haggard, of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

July 2. At Benares, accidently killed 
by a fall from his horse whilst on parade, 
Lieut. Richard Curtis Taylor, Adjutant 
of the 48th Bengal N, Inf. second son of 
the late Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of 
Stoke, Linc. 

July 9. At the Presidency, Bombay, 
Brigadier- Gen. Samuel Hughes, C.B. 
Colonel of the 26th Bombay N. Inf. and 
late Commanding the Southern District of 
the Army. He wasacadet of 1803, Lieut.- 
Colonel 19th N. Inf. 1830. 

July 12. At Bombay, Mr. Campbell, 
clerk of the check in the dockyard, and at 
one time acting secretary to Sir R. Oliver. 
Mr. Campbell was a Lieut. in the Royal 
Navy, and for some time commanded a 
merchant ship. He came to Bombay in 


Nov. 1841. He has left at home a wife 
and a large family. 
July 14. At the Camp, Poona, in his 


29th year, Capt. the Hon. William Gage, 
83rd Reg. second son of Viscount Gage. 
He entered the 83d as Ensigu in March 
1839. 


West Inpies.—July 24. At Wood- 
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lands, Montrino, Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Francis Burke, esq. 

Asroap. —June 2. At Autlan, Mexico, 
William Henry Barnard, esq. eldest son 
of the late William Barnard, esq. formerly 
of Norwich. 

June 13. At Cape Town, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Lieut. 
R. Burton Taylor, of the 13th Bengal Tn- 
fantry, and Assistant Political Agent in 
the north-west provinces of India, eldest 
son of Robert Taylor, esq. late of Ember- 
court, Surrey. 

July 2. At Berlin, Frederick Fricker, 
esq. of Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, 
whilst in the discharge of his duties as her 
Majesty’s Foreign Messenger. 

At Caen, Normandy, aged 45, Henry 
Charles Duckle, of Pelham Hall, Gains- 
borough, esq. M.D. 

July 4. On his passage from Jamaica, 
aged 54, Edward Dickinson, esq. of Whit- 
ley, Melksham. 


July 9. At Madeira, aged 33, Dr. 
Gilham. 
July 11. At Madeira, Henry Riming- 


ton, esq. of Newstead Hall, Yorkshire. 

July 13. Drowned in the Lake of 
Zurich, in Switzerland, aged 23, Robert 
John, eldest son of Robert Wells, esq. 
of Thorpe, Norfolk. 

July 16. At Montjari, near Avranches, 
France, aged 86, Thomas Osbourne, esq. 
formerly of Willerby, and a magistrate of 
Hull. 

At Brussels, Walter-Kemeys, third son 
of John Reginald Riddell, esq. 

July 20. At Boulogne, of cholera, Mr. 
Henry Merridew, formerly a bookseller at 
Coventry. 

July 21. At St. Stephen’s, New Bruns- 
wick, aged 111 years, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dodd. She was born on board a British 
ship of the line, in the Bay of Biscay. 
Hler father having been killed while fight- 
ing for George I. she was cast an orphan 
on the shores of New York; thence car- 
ried to St. Augustine. After her marriage 
she settled on the banks of the Alabama. 
On the outbreaking of the war between 
France, Spain, and England, she and other 
British settlers were made prisoners, and 
taken to New Orleans. After two years 
she was transferred to the Spaniards, and 
taken to the castle at Vera Cruz, where 
she remained until its capture by the Bri- 
tish in 1761. She was then relieved, and 
taken to New York. During the first 


American war she followed her husband 
through the principal campaigns, and was 
at the hard-fought battles at Monmouth, 
White Plains, Yorktown, &c. At the close 
of the war, in 1784, she went with the 
Loyalists to the province where she died. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, of 


July 23. 














1849. ] 


cholera, Marcella, widow of the late Ed- 
ward R. C. Sheldon, esq. M.P. of Brailes 
House, Warwicksh. She was the only 
child of Thomas Meredith Winstanley, 
esq. of Lissen hall, co. Dublin ; was mar- 
ried in 1817, and left a widow in 1836, 
having had a numerous family, of whom 
two sons and one daughter survive. 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Pattison Holmes, 
commanding the reserve battalion of the 
23rd Regiment of Foot, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, at present stationed at Quebec, 
in Canada. He was a Peninsular and 
Waterloo officer, and became Major of the 
regiment in 1830. 

July 24. At Genca, Margaret-Smyth, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Fothergill, of 
Kingthorpe, Yorkshire. 

July 25. At Weston, Canada, William, 
youngest son of Philip Bennet, esq. of 
Rougham, Norfolk. 

July 27. At Outreau, near Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, aged 44, Martha, the wife of 
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Charles Cobham, esq. late of Chadwell, 
near Ware, Herts. 

Lately. Yn Paris, of cholera, Miss 
Suzette Croly, sister of the Rev. Dr. 
Croly, Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

In Paris, of cholera, M. Gerente, the 
glass-stainer, who has executed some of 
the new windows in Ely cathedral, and 
also at the New Cemetery chapel at Ox- 
ford. 

Aug. 4. At Boulogne, after a few hours 
illness, Caroline-Palmer, fourth dau. of 
the late Charles Streynham Collinson, 
esq. of the Chantry, near Ipswich. 

Aug. 7. At Florence, aged 54, Harriet, 
wife of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir Fleet- 
wood Pellew, C.B. She was the only dau. 
of Sir Godfrey Vassal Webster, Bart. of 
Battle Abbey, and of the late Elizabeth 
Vassal Lady Holland, and was married 
in 1816, and has left an only child, Lady 
Walpole, wife of the son and heir of the 
Earl of Orford. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths Registered ai 

eS 

ee ee a a a 
Saturday, Under 15 to! 60and Age not Total. Males. | Females.) ©“ 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | re 

Aug. 25. 907. 1107) 440 2 2456 | 1170 1286 1317 
Sept. Big 992 | 1318 485 1 2796 | 1321 1475 1227 
5 8 . | 1132 | 1498 552 1 3183 | 1460 1723 1301 

3 DB. | 2068 | 1202 182 3 2865 1351 1514 1302 

2 we 816 788 363 14 1981 918 1063 1400 





Weekly Summer average of the 5 years 1844—48, 1008 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Sept. 18. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a d. a. &, e. 4d. 8. d. e. 4d. s. d. 
44 2 30 11 19 1 26 0 28 3 30 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Sepr. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 7/. 7s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 97. 9s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sepvr, 21. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1d. 6s. to 1/, 12s,—Clover, 47. 0s. to 4d. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Serr. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


EE incdss beadnene 2s. 10d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 17. 
WAGGA oc cc cccscee® OF. tede, Bd, Beasts.......-. 4923 Calves 221 
WO co oitas. i ee. OE OR. SE Sheepand Lambs 35,130 Pigs 210 
|. re ee eS eA 


COAL MARKET, Sepr. 21. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 15s, Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 39s, 0d. 








Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. ; ‘Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
“ bf - 44 . 
sage g Ss| ¢ | sa(32 28] & 
melee Sea & | lmelse lot; & 
sSics os| 38 Weather. ||25|5 5) 2 io) & || Weather. 
—_ | —_ — —| —— 
ue.) ° | ° | > te. pte: \Sep.| ° | ° | ° |in. pts.| 
26 | 67 73 | 63 |30, 11 | fair, centy | | IL | 58 | 65 - o | cloudy, fair 
27 | 61 55 | 58 29, 90 do. do. || 12 | 52 | 55 | Sl | lao a rain 
28 | 62 68 | 61 » 99 do. do. rain | 13 | 57 | 59 | 53) , v4 do. do. 
29 | 66 72/65  ,96 do.do.do. | 14 | 57 | 60 55 30, 10 | fr. cldy. shrs. 
30 | 66 | 71} 64 }90 ldo. do. do. || 15 | 33 | 63| 56 | , 18|do. do. 
31 | 66 72 | 62, 90 do. do. 16 | 58 | 65 58 | 19 ldo 
S.1 | 66 | 72 | 64! , 72 /hy.rn.it.thdr.| 17 | 58 | 63 | 55) , 10 | do. 
2 | 66 | 72 | 62 » 82 | do.cdy.do.do.'| 18 50 | 56 55 | , 56 | do. 
3 | 66 | 73 | 60 | , 9b /do.do.do.do. 19 | 50 | 60 52 | , 38 |do. do. 
4/61 74 | 62 ‘30, 15 |\do. do. do. || 20 | 54] 57 50| , 41 |ldo. do. 
5 | 66 74) 57) ,14|\\do. do. || 21 | 53 | 62 50) , 19 rain, do. fair 
6|64 70); 57) , 14 do. || 22 | 53 | 63 | 56 | 10 ‘cloudy, rain 
7| 57 64) 55| , 16 | do. do. || 23 | 56 6h 56 29, 95 do. fair, do. 
8 | 56 63 | 56 29, 82 | do. do. || 24| 56 | 64 56) , 90 |'do. do. 
9/56 63/56 ,58|do. do. | 23 | 56 63 52 | | 87 |fogey 
10' 61 67° 57 ~~ , 46 | cloudy, fair | 
_ DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. — 
2s 68/55 0 HS Soa se 5 Ex. Bills, 
2 ws inely SEVPERSES £1000. 
| -| af oo oo Se ESE SNH 6 
| Bg | om SO le 64 : 
| <flieo |* Es R=) 
| 281993 93 | 922 94 9 5pm. 42 45 pm. 
| 291993 92% 923 932 9 90} (76pm. 43 40pm. 
301993, 922 | 928 | 94 9 ——-——\——75 72pm. 43 pm. 
| 31 92 924 | 933 9 —————_ 72 pm. | 4339 pm. 
11993) 92} 923 | 933 39 42 pm. 
31993} 92% | 922 934/—_|_| 75 pm. 39 42 pm. 
4200 | 92% | 922 | 932) 83 (250 7275 pm. 42 39 pm. 
5200 | 922 | 923 | 94 | 9° i——'— —— 39 42pm. 
6:200°| 92% | 923/94); 9 —— 2523 75 pm. | 39 42 pm. 
7200 | 922 | 928 | 9439 —-—~—|—73 76 pm. 39 42 pm. 
8200 | 92} | 92} | 94 | —-——_—_|| 73 pm. | 39 42 pm. 
10—; 923 | 928/94) 9 ——|\——\——|72 75 pm.| 41 38 pm. 
to oe ae a ee ee ee ee Es 
12199 | 92} | 924 | 9439 ——1022254 17174 pm. 35 38 pm. 
13 —— 922 | 94 ——-——-'—_ 7176pm. 38 35 pm. 
14—————!_ 928. —_—- —_ ——- ———— __ 76pm. 39 36pm. 
15 —— 923 ——— — — 76 72 pm. 38 pm, 
17 — ——-__ 928.: —— —_ —_—_ ——- ——_ 7lpm. 35 38 pm 
18 —_-———-.__- 928.-:~ —_- —- —— 254 74pm. 35 38 pm 
19 ——-———._ 923. ——_ — — —- —— —_ 75 pm. 39 pm 
20——_- ———__ 922. —_— —-~——. 252 7275 pm. 40 38 pm 
21 —_————_ 928 —— —— ——_ ——_ —_ ——_—_- 36_ 39 pm. 
(a a pena an eee eee I D 39 36 pm. 
24 —— —____ 922 — — — —_ — 4 ilpm. 35 38 pm. 
25 ——_ ——— 923 — — — — 252 7174 pm. 35 38 pm. 
26 —— ——— 923 —— —_— —  — 255 ———._ 335s 38 pm. 
27 —-———._ 922. ——_—— —_'_'_——71 74 pm. 38 35 pm. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26 to September 25, 1849, both inclusive. 

























































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











